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" A word should be constructed so that a person who 
knows the thing" inay receive all the assistatice which the 
name can give in remembering what he knorws^ while he^ 
who knows it noty inay receive as much knowledge respect- 
ing it as the case admits of by merely being tcHd its 
mame.^^— John Stewart Mill. 

" The most perfect language would be one combining. 

the excellencies of several languages into one.^^ — Lord 

Bacon. 

* * 

" / have notf in translating the Bible, taken any 
special dialect of the German, but the best forms thereof 
which I could find^'* — Martin Luther. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



BY PETER HENDRICKSON. 

Modem Languages m 



{For jif teen years Professor of Mc 

BeloU College.] 



It is the earnest solicitation of the author to which 
I have yielded in consenting to write a few introduc- 
tory remarks to this volume. The consideration that 
a name more known to fame would serve his purpose 
better has little weight with the author. His faith in 
his cause is as boundless as his love for it ; and he is 
content to rest his cause on its own merits. 

It is Gladstone, we believe, who has estimated that 
in a not very remote future the English language will 
be spoken by one thousand millions of the human 
race. 

Such a prediction, coming from such a source, 
may well stir the heart and arouse the pride of every 
one who calls the English his mother tongue. In- 
deed, the unification of the whole human race is a 
thought prominent in our time. But speculations on 
this theme, no matter how agreeable they may be, 
would carry us beyond our purpose, and we must 
confine ourselves to matters which more nearly con- 
cern the present. 

A glance at the rapid extension of the area over 
which the English language has become dominant, 
leaves no doubt of the greatness of its opportunities. 
The English may already be called a world-language, 
as the English-speaking race is a world-winning race. 
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6 INTRODUCTORY. 

But in the future, its extension will not depend, so 
much as heretofore, upon conquests or discoveries, nor 
wholly upon the changing currents of 6oinmerce. It 
^ must show its inherent fitness to rule, not by its polit- 
ical institutions, or the tonnage of its vessels, but by its 
power over the minds of men. It must gain its 
supremacy by the willing consent of the world. 

But in order to do this, it must, as it seems to us, 
make a preliminary conquest which shall restore it to 
supremacy over itself. What is meant by this, space 
will not permit us fully to elucidate here. But we 
may say, briefly, that no one gets willing obedience 
where he imposes unnecessary burdens. To gain 
cheerful acceptance, a language should not require to 
be conquered separately and in succession by all the 
senses. When it has become familiar to the. ear it 
should not be a stranger to the eye. It should have 
no masks and no mysteries. It should be friendly to 
the understanding, and deal kindly with the memory. 
It should inspire confidence and gain strength by its 
simplicity and directness. Can any one be blamed for 
being suspicious of a language whose noblest word, 
hno-wledge (nolej), wears a dress twice too large for it.^ 

Truthfulness and practical common sense are 
marks of the highest enlightenment. But these will 
condemn a vicious taste which clothes an otherwise 
common thing with reverence simply because it is 
unfamiliar. Almight is as vulgar to the perverted taste 
as omnipotence is to the simple Anglo-Saxon mind. 
The prime requisite, to gain the respect of others, is 
to have respect for one's self. We do not respect him 
who borrows of others when he has abundance of his 
own. Ken used to be a strong and familiar word to 
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our ancestors. How would siar-ken have served 
for astronomy? or man^ken for anthropology? Our 
author proposes lore, and would substitute flant-lore 
for botany. How would a child fare with " tiolef of 
plantlore" for knowledge of Bptany? Would it lessen 
his respect for his mother tongue? 

A writer in " Scribner*s Magazine," about fifteen 
years ago, in speaking of the difficulty the Japanese 
found in adapting their old forms of speech to the 
flood of new ideas which suddenly had come upon 
thfem, says that " they were talking of adopting ours, 
but did not like our irregular verbs and arbitrary pro- 
nunciation." Shall we class that among the lost 
opportunities? The writer adds: "It is a pity that 
we cannot meet them half way, and give our language 
a little of that simple euphony which would make its 
acquisition easier for them as well as- our own infant 
learners. The- punitory miracle at Babel has set up 
barriers all about us. How shall we beat down the 
wall for our allies in Japan?" Yes; how shall we? 
This is a question that must be answered, and the 
sooner the better. It has been delayed -long enough. 

We are constantly improving everything that we 
use, except what we use most — our language. Every 
tool in every trade is made better and more conveni- 
ent, year by year. But language is a tool we cannot 
lay aside long enough to have repaired. This is the 
prime difficulty in the way of language reform. There 
have been made isolated attempts for centuries to 
improve the old, or to invent a new language, and 
fit it for universal adoption. All have met the same 
fate, and for the same reason. The changes proposed 
have been too radical. But in spite of all failures, 
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similar efforts are multiplexing, and it seems as if the 
civilized world were on the eve of .some great move- 
ment in this direction. It is, as they say, " in the air/' 

Among the attempts most recently made in this 
direction, is Volapiik, which has gained the ear of the 
world in larger measure than any other, but its race 
is probably soon run. To attempt to make a special 
language for a special purpose, like commerce, travel 
or diplomacy, must, in the nature of the case, be a 
failure. In travel, in diplomacy, and even in trade,, 
men want to express their thoughts with ease, with, 
grace, with force and freedom. This they will never 
be able to do with a mechanically constructed lan- 
guage, which is no one*s mother tongue, which ha& 
no history to make it respected, and no literature to 
make it loved. A language without a past will be a 
language without a future. To create a new language 
lor a special convenience is an extravagant folly ; and 
to get away from the language on which a people's, 
mind has fed and grown, and by which its thoughts 
and feelings have been expressed through genera- 
tions, is as impossible as to run away from one*& 
shadow. But this does not imply that errors and 
defects have become sacred because they are in the 
realm of speech. 

Our language is like a tangled forest into which 
seeds have been wafted by every wind, and which 
have grown in disordered and bewildering luxuriance. 
The child is lost in its mazes and labyrinths, and the 
man is bewildered with its abundance. Instead of 
this it should be like a royal garden, where nature 
and art had mutually aided each other; where the 
grafting knife and pruning hook had been guided by 
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a cunning hand, and where every path leads tt> some 
familiar spot, from whence a child could always 
find its way home. 

In a recent editorial discussing the merits of 

Volapiik, the Chicago Tribune, which has always 

been friendly to language reform, says: 

" But the fact that learned men have devoted time to 
the invention and propagation of a proposed universal 
language, shows how deep is the realization of its ne- 
cessity by thinking people, whatever their vernac 
ular; and the main principle kept in mind in the con- 
struction of Volapiik, and used with unquestionable 
advantage by its advocates — its fonetic character — 
indicates precisely the direction in which some living 
language must be modified in the process of becom- 
ing universal. There is nothing in the history of 
civilization to encourage the belief that any language, 
however attractive, can be artificially extended. Con- 
quest, not followed by commerce, cannot do it." 

In closing the same article, the writer says : 

" By fonetic changes, consistent with the genius of 
the language, sound and spelling can be unified ; and in 
-time, as it becomes more and more the universal lan- 
guage, it will fall into an artistic mold in which sim- 
plicity will preserve its essence without diminishing 
its power or impairing its beauty." 

This expresses, with striking accuracy, the aim of 
the author of the present work, though it implies a 
leaving to chance one essential feature of the reform 
for which the author has sketched the outline of a 
definite plan. There is not in the history of our lan- 
guage adequate ground for the belief that it "will 
/all into an artistic mold" if only its "sound and 
spelling have become unified," any more than that 
the forest will of itself become a park. In addition 
to a simplified, fonetic spelling, the thought and taste 
of the time need to be directed towards the purification 
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of its vocabulary. There is need of a clearer convic- 
tion of the fact that the true economy, as well as the 
source of power, lies in development from within, 
rather than accretions from without. 

The leading purpose of the author is mental econ- 
omy. This is to be reached through three main 
channels, (i) By simple and correct spelling; (2) by 
a gradual purification of our vocabulary, aiming to 
enrich our store of words from our own Anglo-Saxon 
and allied sources, niaking the words self-developing 
and self-explaining; and (3) by the largest practical 
regularity of grammar. 

In th^se phs^nges, however, one thing should not 
be lost sight of, namely,- that no change can be con- 
sidered practicable, ftnd no reform commendable, 
which secures any advantage, nO mattet how desira- 
ble, at the expense of symmetry, euphony and force; 
and this, I think, the author has no where lost sight 
of, though he has probably in some directions gone 
farther than most readers will consent to follow. 

This is natural. Every reformer must, in the 
nature of the case, be more or less an iconoclast (this 
word I have smuggled in, for it has met the author's 
especial. disapproval.) A reformer who does not for 
a time go ahead of the masses, would have too little 
force to arouse either sympathy or opposition, and 
should more properly be classed among politicians 
than reformers. 

The present effort is ' remarkable, I think, in one 
essential particular. It is not the dream of an isolated 
idealist or recluse. It is a growth in the author's 
mind out of his own needs, and is a voice directly 
Jrom the people — from that combination of our pOpu- 
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lation which is characteristic o£ our great interior. 
This will be more plain to the reader by a few refer- 
ences to the life of the author-. 

Elias Molee was born in Racine County, Wis- 
consin, in 1845, and is the son . of one of the earliest 
immigrants to that State from Norway. He grew up 
among American,. Germajn, Irish and Scandinavian 
neighbors. While the. language in the district school 
which he attended was English, he would daily hear 
three or four languages spoken on the play-ground. 
As with so many thousand other children in our land 
similarly situated, there arose a struggle in his mind 
and heart between the two rivals, the language of the 
hearth, his mother's tongue, and the language of the 
school. The intfiience of such circumstances upon 
the mental habit and the character. of a child can be 
understood only by him whp has intelligently experi- 
enced it. Upon a dull mind, I think this constant 
strain has an. enfeebling effect. It disturbs and dis- 
quiets the whole nature. Neither mind nor heart are 
fully absorbed or at rest any where. Upon the alert 
and critical mind, it has quite another influence. It 
arouses curiosity, stimulates observation, exercises 
the judgment and expands the mind. It act^ thus 
upon the ypung mind of the author. He became 
ambitious tO' learn all these languages. He acquired 
the English in the school, the Norwegian-Danish at 
home, but the German was not so easily laid hold of. 
He therefore, while.yet a small lad, gained permission 
of his father to go to a German who kept a country 
store on the borders of a German and American set- 
tlement, to seek employment. His earnestness, the 
already acquired mastery over two languages, and his 
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desire for the language of " das Vaterland " in addi- 
tion, was just the recommendation that gained favor 
in the sight of the German storekeeper. From that 
time to this, one thought has been uppermost in his- 
mind. The spelling of the English language im- 
pressed him as a cruelty to the native-born child and 
more than that to the foreign-born. Wherever he 
found in any of the other languages some feature in 
which he thought it excelled the English, he longed 
to see it appropriated by his adopted language, the 
English. We are here building up an American 
nationality out of elements contributed by various 
nations. It will be a grand nation. Why cannot our 
language also draw to itself the best features of allied 
tongues and conquer the world? 

Shall the American nation, with its grand oppor- 
tunities, with a future before it like that of no other peo- 
ple, continue its career without an effort to brush 
off the defects which cling to its speech? Shall this 
practical, common sense people, that in other things, 
so well understand the value of time, let every gen-: 
eration of its multiplying millions through all ages,, 
waste at least three years of its best time in the often 
vain effort to learn to spell? Shall the ever-question- 
ing, quickly - absorbing mind of the child forever 
struggle with sounds and words which suggest no 
thought and bear the likeness of no known image on 
earth or in heaven, while the rich treasures of thought 
and feeling are waiting on all hands to inspire and 
fructify it? Shall the wealth of exact science, which 
is the boast and glory of our age, be denied to the 
multitudes who have neither the time nor the means 
to spend /ears in learning dead languages, from 
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•whose exhumed relics the jargon is constructed which 
is called the nomenclature of science? These and 
similar questions it is which, since childhood, have 
given the author no rest, until after thirty years of 
quiet picking, gathering and arranging, he has finally 
rehabilitated an "American " or Teutonic-English lan- 
guage, which is harmonious in its parts, beautiful in 
its simplicity, pliable in every limb, well sounding to 
the ear, and capable of a growth and self-develop- 
ment adequate to any measure of intellectual expan- 
sion. Such, at least, is the hope and faith of its 
author. 

His thirst for a more thorough knowledge of lan- 
guages early led him to the Norwegian College at 
Decorah, Iowa, ,where, besides modern languages, he 
■acquired some knowledge of the classics. From 
there he went to the American Academy at Albion, 
where he graduated. Later h^, prosecuted his lin- 
guistic studies at the University of Wisconsin, con- 
stantly in consultation with scholars in regard to the 
one theme about which all his thoughts centered. 
The gaining of a livelihood has always been a second- 
ary consideration with him, so that, in order that this 
•obtrusive necessity should' divert his attention as little 
as possible, he has in recent years settled down on a 
iarm in Dakota, and thus,, hampered with less care, 
been enabled to complete the preliminary sketch of 
his work. 

Like that of all men who are gifted with the power 

•of concentrating their energies for a life-work upon 

•one theme, so the author's mind has been focused 

upon this thought till it burns with a steady flame, 

and is inspired with a faith that will listen to no sug- 
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gestion of defeat. His enthusiasm is not demonstra- 
tive, but it is nevertheless contagious. And though 
my conviction may in part be due to this contagion, 
I cannot deny that the system here proposed seems 
to me, in its essential features, the only conceivable 
method by which the English language can be restored 
to a supremacy over itself, and be made entirely 
worthy of the commanding position which we trust 
its future destiny may have in store for it. 

There is one thought which I would urgently 
commend to the mind of the unprejudiced reader. 
This is no scheme gotten up to create a sensation or 
to gain selfish ends. Whatever judgment the world 
may pass upon it as a system, let it be assured that 
this is a work of conscientious devotion to a noble 
purpose. It is a cause to which the author has un- 
reservedly devoted his whole life. He is a native- 
born, patriotic and loyal citizen of this country, and 
seeks only its glory and its gain. This work must not 
be classed with the injudicious attempts to crowd a 
, foreign language into our schools, or as in any way 
^s^ calculated to detract from our language by emphasiz- 
ing the superiority of any other. The plan proposed 
is largely one of mutual concession, but in all essen- 
tials the English stands unshaken on its foundation, 
yielding to no other except where it seems to result 
in manifest advantage. The plan should arouse no 
national jealousies ; its aim and spirit is to draw all 
together into a more natural and conscious union. 
Ours is a composite nationality, yet largely in a nas- 
cent state. The process of welding together the dif- 
ferent elements is the real national life now in pro- 
gress within the borxiers of these free States. On the 
surface is the scum of politics and the noice of bread- 
winning, but below, in the calm, unseen deep, goes 
on the slow process of absorbing and assimilating into 
unison the diverse elements of population which 
gather within our borders. Any apparent harmony, 
any temporary prosperity, will be evanescent and de- 
lusive unless there is constant progress towards a 
more perfect union of the various elements now con- 
tributing materials towards the forming of the ulti- 
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mate homogeneous American People, The controling 
and molding power exerted by the genius and the 
free institutions of our early settlers is beyond doubt 
the mightiest influence ever felt in the history of 
mankind. This power will also in the future be ade- 
quate to shape the destinies of our country. But it 
may not be unreasonable to assume that a gradual 
simplification of our language in the lines here 
proposed will facilitate the outer unification and 
strengthen the consciousness of inner relationship 
between the representatives of the Teutonic race, of 
which our population in the main consists. 

There are a number of subordinate features con- 
nected with the proposed plan of reform to which I 
am not prepared to assent. The same will, no doubt, 
be the case with a majority of the readers. Our 
vocabulary is so largely recruited from the Latin that 
an attempt at a total expurgation of words of this 
origin woqld seem not only futile but enfeebling. A 
language, as well as any other institution, must bear 
the traces of its history. This is neither a shame nor 
a disadvantage. But a too ready sacrifice of its own 
for that which is alien is a fatal weakness. A return 
to a healthy measure of self-reliance and self-devel- 
opment, without aiming pedantically to erase all 
traces of its history, will give new clearness and 
force to our English language. The effort should not 
be to blot out its history, but to relieve the language 
of its inherent weaknesses and assumed burdens. No 
word should be condemned, no matter what its origin, 
unless a substitute can be found equally as good of 
purer lineage. But the very principal of historical 
necessity will of itself in time produce modifications 
in the direction here suggested. This reform itself 
springs forth as a new shoot from our historical soil. 
In some way or other the language of the future 
American will reveal the elements from which the 
nationality is compounded. The question here pre- 
sented is: shall the change be a conscious effort 
directed by intelligent purpose, or shall it be left to 
mere chance.^ 

The author does not insist on the minor details of 
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his scheme. He is more conservative than reformers 
as a class. His system of numerals will probably not 
meet favor; his alphabet will need improvement; the 
introduction of new sounds is objectionable. Every- 
thing may be regarded as s.uggestion8 submitted for 
intelligent discussion, rejection or approval, except 
the three main features — a more regular grammar, a 
freer return to native sources for additions to our 
vocabulary, and a simple spelling. It is an invitation 
to the intelligent men and women of our land to join 
in a conscious effort to make the American language 
more homogeneous, more pliable, less exacting on 
the powers of the learner, and more truly an expo- 
nent of our history as a composite nationality. Such 
changes would facilitate its progress and justify its 
claims to larger dominion. 

Its introduction, if favorably received, should not 
be a revolutionary one. The changes proposed should 
be set before the minds of the people and the rising 
generation as an ideal towards which efforts more or 
less emphatic should be directed, beginning with the 
refbrm of spelling, and correcting the taste as regards 
the use of Anglo-Saxon words. The bondage to a 
dictionary should be ended, and a larger liberty in the 
forming out of our own material any word whose 
meaning would be evident from its parts. The change 
would be so gradual as to involve no serious incon- 
venience. 

These remarks must, in a measure, be apologetic. 
The author is conscious of defects in the method of 
presenting his thoughts. His English is at thnes inac- 
curate and unclear. For this he craves the reader's 
indulgence. It is in part due to circumstances which 
at present could not be controlled. He is a scholar in 
the field in which he labors ; but as he has spent so 
much time in meditating on what the English lan- 
guage ought to be and might have been, he may be 
pardoned for not always remembering what it is. But 
this will not detract materially from the value of his 
work in the minds of those who are in earnest about 
an important cause. 
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CHAPTER p.* 

MANY SPEAKERS NO SIGN OF GOODNESS OF 

LANGUAGE. 

The fact that a language is spoken over a 
great extent of territory or spoken by a great 
number is no indication of superiority or infer- 
iority as a medium of communication. The 
Chinese is an inferior language and yet is spoken 
by the greatest number on account of numerous 
births and ancient conquests and annexations. 
From the little country of Spain with only a 
few millions inhabitants her language spread 
over Mexico, the West Indian Islands, Phil- 
lipine Islands, and all South America, except 
Brazil. The cause was war and discovery. 
The little insignificant country of Portugal has 
succeeded in planting her language in ma/iy ex- 
tensive tracts of territory in Africa and -all over 
the Empire of Brazil, an empire which equals 
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that of the United States in area, excepting 
Alaska. Again the cause has been war and dis- 
covery. The same may be said with regard to 
the Russian language. 

The English owe the possession of the Do- 
minion of Canada to the discovery of foreigners, 
namely John and Sebastian Cabott, two Flor- 
entines, who had resided for some time in En- 
gland, arid who sailed out under the English 
flag in a north-wfestferiy direction A. D. 1497^ 
discovered Labrador and other parts further 
south. They brought back as specirtieris of the 
products of the country 2 Indians and 3 turkeys.. 
Cheap acquisition ! Canada propier was wrung 
f rdm Fi-^hcfe by im|>brtaht help from the Ariler- 
ifclan cblohists. Holland discovered New Yotk 
iti 1609. Thejr cohithfented S^ttlfemerit in tStj 
at Nfew York and later in New Jersey, Perin- 
kylvdhii and Delaware. By War and treaty 
England has taken from the little enterjjrisirig 
Dutch sailor people the following countries: 
Nfew York (then callfed New Amsterdam),. 
Australia (then called New Holland), Tas- 
rhania (then called Van Diiemehs Land), and 
the Ck{>e Colony in Africa. The Dutch, through 
their diligfence and daring, went ahedd and dis- 
covered,, but the English took it away from 
/Ae/22. The English have been hard On the 
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r)utch and on the Irish. That is one cause of 
the spread of the English language. This 
tongue got a start in the United States, and 
those who came here afterwards learned the 
language as a niatter of necessity. In this way 
the language has obtained a strong foot-hold, 
although only a minor portion of the inhabitants 
of the United States can trace their ancestors 
back to English origin. 

The spread of the French language Is owing 
not to war nor colonization, but in a small de- 
gree. Fashion and imitation are potent factors 
that have been at work here. I^ouis XIV. of 
iPrance had the most elegant court of Europe* 
This he could have, being at the head of the 
ridhest and most powerful nation at that time, 
^her courts, dazzled by this splendor, imitated 
the Ffench tttahners and language. Imitatiort 
w'^ more powerful and more unreasonable theii 
Ihaii how. It was further found necessary to 
drfopt the French as a language of diplomacy 
ittd inter iiational communication, because it was 
ffelt that Frenchmen Were unable and unwilling 
to learn ahy other langliages. This linguistic 
ihability oiE the French is proVerbial in Europe. 
Eveli the Frerich Minister at Berlin during 
1870-71, at so important a time as the Franco- 
German war, could not speak. Gexvcv^w^^\\j^^^*«"ask 
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hence less prepared for his calling than a for- 
eign commercial traveler. The French is not 
a good people's language. Herbert Spencer 
criticizes it very severely in his " Study of So- 
ciology." It employs a double nominative and 
a double negative, as, "vot re frere ou est- 
1 1 ?" and "il n'est pas; a clumsy comparison 
of adjectives, as, le plus beau for Jinest, It 
IS very badly spelt, very irregular and, as Prof. 
O. P. Marsh says, very full of idiotic expressions 
where words mean something entirely different 
from what they appear to mean. It has no 
neuter gender and is very mixed and arbitrary. 
The language is pronounced with an ill-sounding 
nasal twang. Rev. Schleyer, author of Vola- 
piik, says French sounds very badly in singing. 
Yet in spite of all these defects, French became 
fashionable through the elegance and wealth of 
the royal courts of France. The common 
people has never stood very high for intelli- 
gence, and never will, because it takes to much 
time and money for poor children to master the 
arbitrary spelling and mixed and non-self-ex- 
plaining words of the French language. The 
French tongue, as we shall show further on, is 
only a little better as a means of popular educa- 
tion than the present English. 
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CHAPTER b. 

A LIFTING LANGUAGE. 

That a language may lift a people up into 
knowledge and self-respect on a large scale, it 
must be self-explaining, pure and homogeneous 
like the ancient Greek, Irish, modern German 
and Skandinavian. That is, a good language 
must be readily understood on a wide variety of % 
subjects with the least resort to dictionaries. It 
must above all things be expressive and trans- 
parent. There is only one way of making the 
language such, and that is to proceed from the 
known to the unknown \ to build from within. 
Discard borrowing and take to self -development, 
so that the common words, which all under- 
stand, may help to explain and remember the 
less frequent words. For instance, the Greeks 
took the following common words to build 
higher self -explaining ones, as, ichthus was the 
regular common name for fish. Every Greek 
child knew what ichthus (fish) meant, also that 
logos meant learning or lore; now, when the 
wonderfully wise Greeks wanted to give a name 
to a certain kind of learning or logos^ which 
had for its subject matter fishes or ichthuses^ 
they said with a beautiful simplicity ichthyo' 
logiay A. S. fisc-lar (fishlore), German fisch- 
lehre^ Skandinavian fiskeldre^ American fish- 
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lore. How expressive and picturesque! How 
poetical ichthyologia must have been to the an- 
cient Greek man and woman who spoke every 
day of Jish as ichthus and of lore or learning 
as logos or logia. Ichthyologia was just as ex- 
pressive to them as shoemaker^ schoolhouse and 
breastbone (sternum) are to our children. What 
would Plato or Socrates have said if some Greek 
clown had borrowed the English Jishlore or the 
German Jischlehre P They would certainly have 
said Jishlore or jischlehre is not in harmony 
with our common Greek words. We must 
build from our own known words, so that our 
Greek children and laboring men and students 
of other branches of knowledge can readily un- 
derstand and remember what they hear spoken 
on the strangest subjects. We must therefore, 
fellow-citizens of Greece, develop from our own 
material and say ichthyologia. How expressive 
this word is! How full of open spreading 
vowels to make the word euphonious. The 
Greeks would never have mounted up high 
with the English language, for the spirit moves 
early in a harmonious, thought-aiding and 
homogeneous speech. The Greeks had De- 
mosthenes^ the greatest among orators, Horner^ 
the greatest poet. Pope says Homer had the 
finest ear and he always preferred in his verses 
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open spreading vowels of which the Greek 
language is so full. Aristotle was one of the 
greatest philosophers. Even such a scholar as 
the learned Irishman, Bishop Whateley, is 
pleased, even to his day, when he can show in 
his rhetoric and logic agreement with Aristotle. 
The Greeks were as brave as they were wise. 
Think of their struggles at Marathon^ Ther- 
mopylce and Platcea! Herodotus was the great- 
est historian, Euclid the greatest mathematician 
and Socrates the purest moralist. What en- 
hances our admiration for the Greeks is the fact 
that the}' had no other people to copy after or 
borrow from. They started theatres and wrote 
comedies and tragedies. Who is not filled with 
admiration and gratitude at hearing such names 
as Miltiades, Themistocles, Perikles, Demos- 
thenes, Socrates, Epaminondas, Alexander, 
Plato, Plutarch, Strabo, Thucydides, Aristo- 
phanes, ^schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Hero- 
dotus and Homer? The Roman literature is 
little more than a copying after the Greeks. 
The Greeks had a harmonious, self-developed, 
euphonious, self-explaining language, like the 
German and Irish. The Germans excel in 
learning in our time, as the Greeks did of old. 
No people using a mixed, arbitrary language 
has got to the front, and never will, because un- 
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derstanding and remembering is made too dif- 
ficult on a large scale. The ancient sons of the 
" Emerald Isle " stood very high for learning 
in olden times, before they forgot so much of 
their own euphonious and self-developed Irish 
tongue. People came from all parts of Europe 
to acquire wisdom and eloquence from Irish 
scholars. After the Irish tongue had been op- 
pressed by the English law and language, they 
have gradually sunk in intelligence. This is 
not to be wondered at. England also stands 
low with regard to literacy. The Atlantic 
States in our country have gradually retrograded 
during the last fifty years and are continuing to 
go downwards. Even those who do go to school 
part of the year, enough to learn to read easy 
pieces, understand far less of what they read 
than those people that are blessed with self- 
developed and self-explaining home words, as 
the Germans, Skandinavians and the former 
Irish. I shall show further on that under equal 
advantages or adversities the English speaking 
people will inevitably fall behind as a people in 
popular education. England and the United 
States have hitherto enjoyed special advantages. 
England by her extended commerce and foreign 
colonies has subsisted to a great extent on the 
sweets of other lands. She has drawn largely 
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on the future by her immense " national debt," 
which every one calls an evil to the people at 
large. The United States have possessed a land 
that is probably the best country of its extent in 
the world. Long navigable rivers, abundant 
timber, plenty of coal, iron, gold, silver and 
green pastures, and over and above all, a virgin 
soil^ few wars and a comparatively small popu- 
lation, and yet the English speaking people 
stands the lowest among the Germanic nations 
in literacy. Not because they are less talented, 
less strong and enduring, but because the En- 
glish is an unfortunate language. 97 per cent. 
of the people in Germany, Scandinavia, Holland 
and Iceland, over ten years old, can read and 
write, and that is the highest point reached in 
literacy by any people on the globe. There are 
always a few cripples or weak persons who 
cannot be taught. In the northern States where 
there is found the greatest proportion of for- 
eigners, there is most wealth and intelligence. 
In the South, where the Old Natives are less 
mixed by immigration, the white population 
stands far below the whites of the North. It 
must also be remembered that the greatest 
amount of ignorance has come to the United 
States from English speaking countries, not 
from Germany, Skandinavia and Holland. En- 
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glish wastes the time of children in mastering 
the cruel spelling which the majority of labor- 
ing people forget in after-life. It wastes the 
time in memorizing the definitions in school- 
readers and in searching for the meaning of 
words through expensive dictionaries. They 
soon forget the meaning of those arbitrary bor- 
rowed words, because they are not ingrafted 
into the mind in childhood by means of the ever 
recurring common words. 53 per cent, of En- 
glish words are taken from all the languages of 
the world and thrown together in one chaotic 
mass. The only parallel to this much borrow- 
ing are the Turks who have taken half of their 
words from the Arabian and Persian. They 
liaving taken so much from one source makes 
it more hxjmogeneous and self-explaining than 
J)nglish. There is no honor in borrowing. It 
is the easiest method possible by which to en- 
rich language. 

Mere borrowing requires neither love, learn- 
ing nor ingenuity. It is only necessary to take 
without pay what others have made ready. But 
to so develop our own material, whatever that 
may be, that our language will vividly express 
all ideas of ancient or modern times possessed 
by ourselves and others, with clearness and 
•euphony, that is something which requires love, 
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learning, patience and talent. Theii we will 
have a language that we can call our own, a 
language we can understand on all subjects, 
something we can love because it is our own 
and good to us, something that is kind to our 
understanding and memory. The impure En- 
glish cannot be loved as the pure German, 
Scandinavian and Irish, because English is so 
unkind, so arbitrary and so much mixed that it 
belongs in particular to no people. This mix- 
ture of languages was forced onto England by 
William the Conqueror after the defeat of the 
English at the battle of Hasting A. D. 1066. 
The English speak, therefore, as a conquered 
;people. They speak as they do because they 
were conquered by the Norman French in 1066. 
The foreign conquerors learned the most com- 
mon words of the people, as, father, mother, 
son, daughter, house, ox, cow, land, stone, etc.; 
^ut when they wanted to express higher intel- 
lectual ideas, they dragged in their own Nor- 
man French words. This accustomed the 
people to arbitrary -word mixing and soon wore 
•off the feeling of incongruity. 

The value of a lifting language^ a language 
that could elevate the masses by self -explaining 
and thought-quickening words, was probably 
never thought of or cared for in those days of 
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selfishness, violence and ignorance. I have given 
you a slight indication of how the ancient 
Greeks and the modern Germans and Scandi- 
navians develop from within out of their own 
well-known material, so that even rare words 
explain themselves. Now let me show you a 
few Irish words. 



CHAPTER t. 



THE IRISH 

Fear (pr. fahr), man. 

JFeasa^ of knowledge. 

Fearfeasa^ prophet, that 
is knowledgeman. 

Fear^ man. 

Tkiga^ of a house. 

Fearthiga^ householder. 

Fear^ man. 

Fean^ music. 

Fearfean^ musician, liter- 
ally, music-man. 

Bean^ woman, female. 

Siga^ spirit. 

Beansigay a fairy woman. 

Braty garment. 

Taistty of death. 

Brattaisa^ winding-sheet, 
lit. death-sheet. 

Cu (koo), dog. 

Mara^ sea. 

Cumara^ otter, lit. sea-dog. 

LaoCy calf. 



LANGUAGE. 

Laoctnaroy seal, lit. sea-calf* 

MaCy son. 

Alia, cliff. 

Macallay echo, lit. cliff-son. 

Ttra, wold, turf. 

Mactira, wolf, lit. wold- 
son (son of the turf). 

Teac, house. 

Osta, entertainment. 

Teacosttty hotel, lit. enter- 
tainment-house. 

Buariy enduring, lasting. 

Caonty mild, gentle. 

Claofty inclined. 

C«i««,grief, Ger.kummer. 

Cronty bent, Ger. krumm. 

Deagy good. 

Dearby true. 

Moy my. 

DiaUy vehement. 

Grady love. 

Diangrady vehement love. 
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The plurals and genetive case end frequently 
-on vowels. It has a very full inflectional sys- 
tem. Adjectives and nouns have plural signs 
mostly on vowels. 

Ban^ white ; pi. bana. La^ day ; leitlia^ days. 
Jdin^ smooth ; pi. tnine, Mi^ month ; miosa^vaontYi^, 
Any the ; bo^ cow ; dub, Ua, grandson ; ui, grand- 
black, sons. 
^» ^^ ^«^, the black cow, Seamrog^ shamrock; pi. 

or the cow black. seatnroga. 

Na ba duba, the black Clearseac, harp ; clearseacaj 

cows. harps. 

C«, hound; ca, hounds. Cno, nut; cna or cnai, 

Dia, God ; dettha, gods. nuts. 

It is full of short words as well as long clear 
x:ompounds, as, do^ \.o\fa^ under; le^ with; o or 
na^ from; and fearfeasa^ prophet; laocmara^ 
seal (sea-calf). 

The Irish language has a separate passive 
form, as the Greek, Latin and modern Skandi- 
navian, as huailtear me {\ am struck; Skan. jeg 
bankes). 

The complexity of the language is a draw- 
back in Irish as in German, it makes it more 
difficult for its admirers to acquire. 

The Irish tongue has the same self -develop- 
ment, the same crystal transparency as the 
•Greek and German. It is more full of open 
..spreading final vowels, which help to make the 
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lahguag^e musical. It is to be deplored that 
such a clear popular language has been so op- 
pressed. 

"Ah! the pleasant Tongue, whose accents were 

music to the ear. 
Ah! the magic Tongue, that round us wove its spell 

so soft and dear. 
Ah! the glorious Tongue, whose murmur could each 

Celtic heart enthrall. 
Ah! the rushing Tongue, that sounded like the 

swollen torrent's fall!" 

J^ev, M. M.^ Ballads of Ireland, 

" Sweet Tongue of our monarchs, our saints and our 

sages. 
Sweet Tongue of our heroes and free-born sires. 
When we cease to preserve thee our glory expires." 

Anon, 

Ulrich J. Bourke, President of St. Jarlrath's 
College, Tuara, says of Irish: "It is flexible 
frttd harmonious as Greek, soft as Italian, and 
expressive afe German;" 

The Most Rev. Daniel O'Connor, Bishoj) of 
Slades, aptly says: "Ohl would that our 
copious, melodious, soul-inspiring, and heart- 
moving language w6re received aiid fiad become 
universal! And Why ^K6uld it hot? Shotild it 
ribt bfe oiii* jiHde arid otir boast to have such a 
Islfjgu^ge^ while othef" countries rfejoifcfe iri thdii" 
jkrg6H — m tfiHr cdfHpouH'd of variSus Ictk- 
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guages?'*'^ Great many societies are being 
formed in Ireland to preserve and revive the 
old language. Holland has its own language 
with 4 million speakers, Norway 2, Sweden 
45^, Portugal 4. Ireland having about 6 mil- 
lions, and an island country, could easily have 
her own language for home use. Scholars must 
study foreign languages anyhow in all civilized 
nations. Rev. Bourke says very forcibly in his 
Irish Grammar: "If we do not cherish the 
knguage for its own sake, why, let us do it for 
our own. We know the language of a nation 
is the exponent of a people's antiquity, the index 
of thfeir refinement, the mouth-piece of thieir 
history, the type of their freedom, the echo of a 
nation's greatness and famfe — shall we then let 
our language die?" 

Bishop G* Connor says : " Are not Scotland 
and Walfes to be admired for their patriotism? 
and are they not a reproach to tis? But \^hy 
do their languages prevail among them ? Be- 
cause thfey are used as the commoii languagte of 
thfe country; because they are taught at school 
and ertcc^uragfed by nobility and gentry, instead 
of bdflg ashamed of their mother tongue — ad, I 
aiii Sbrly^ to sdy, vire are generally found to bebf 
«tirs^--ori rather, are sought to bfe niadfc s6^ b^ 
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those who are interested in suppressing it as a 
mark of our nationality." 

" Unless this shame of the language of our 
ancestors cease to exist and a kindred feeling be 
cultivated generally, and especially by the 
middle classes of our 'countrymen, in vain do 
you labor." 

" If I could take the liberty, I would recom- 
mend that in every parish in Ireland there should 
be an Irish teacher, and that as the ear governs 
the tongue, it may be familiarized by hearing the 
language spoken at school, at home and abroad ; 
if it were only thus to employ some poor men 
and women to speak nothing but Irish in the 
hearing of children, who, in a short time, would 
acquire a facility' in a common place colloquial 
way." 

Rev. Bourke says : " Every nation cherishes 
its own language; it cherishes it even in death. 
The Greeks loved their language the more, the 
more it was banished by the Turkish foe. From 
the ashes of thraldom they have brought if 
forth — though bearing another name — fresh an( 
youthful as the phoenix rising in its newl 
creative power, after a literary slumber throug 
ages of woe. The Jew in his exile loves, 
did his captive sires of old, to sing out in 1 
ow/2 swe^t Hebrew his sorrows in a stran 
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land. And shall the Irishman, in the land of 
his birth, neglect to cultivate what has been 
justly called "the language of song — the lan- 
guage of the heart — the sweet mellow language 
of Mire go hragh .^" 



CHAPTER d. 

INJURY OF UNSYSTEMATIC SPELLING. 

English orthography is so bad, so impracti- 
cable, that I shall only spend a few words on 
this subject for the purpose of filling out the 
argument. The only true mode of spelling 
words and the system easiest to learn by chil- 
dren of all nationalities and stations is to have 
" one letter for one sounds and only one sound 
for one letter ^'^ Now we begin by telling the 
child that this short round-like character is called 
"a" as "a" in ale. The child follows and 
says " a." He has now learned the name of 
that character. But he is soon bewildered ; the 
same letter without any modification is differ- 
ently pronounced in i ale^ 2 at^ 3 arm and ^ all. 
Then there are hosts of other combinations that 
stand for the first sound, other arbitrary com- 
binations that stand for the second, third, fourth 
or fifth sound. Again the same letter or com- 
bination of letters stand at one time for one, 

Plea. 3. 
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and at another time for another sound. There 
are many letters for one sound, and many sounds 
for one letter. There is no guiding rule. 
Mental energy is wasted. Each word becomes 
a special act of memory, like the Chinese char- 
acters. It makes it difficult to learn to read and 
write. Those who are poor and have but little 
time to go to school are scared away or cannot 
master it; hence such spelling must increase 
ignorance. The wealthier classes who can 
afford to send their cjhildren to school long 
enough to learn this orthography^ wastes so 
much time in doing so that they cannot learn as 
much of arithmetic, geography, grammar, his- 
tory, laws of health, civil government, and 
music. All must be content with less knowl- 
edge and less accomplishments by reason of the 
irregular spelling. In Germany and Skandi- 
navia no spelling-book is used. There is no 
need of one, because they spell according to 
sound. After the letters are learned in their 
primers, they spell a few words from their read- 
ing lessons and copy the reading lessons upon 
the slates, and as the same letter always has the 
same sound, children soon get the hang of spell- 
ing without waste of time. Spain, Germany 
and Skandinavia improved their spelling long 
ago. In American common schools the prin- 
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cipal object is to learn to spell. There is no 
useful knowledge in this early and late spelling, 
and spelling and spelling. It is as time-wasting 
and impracticable as the Chinese sign-writing. 
In both cases does every word necessitate a 
special act of memory. Both are hindrances to 
education. Both are degrading. The English 
are fortunately waking up to see this injury. 
Ex-Premier Gladstone, the " Society of Arts," 
the " Associaton of Elementary Teachers,'* 
many ministers and editors in England are in 
favor of phonetic spelling. In the United States 
and Canada there are a number of journals ad- 
vocating the system. We have many Profes- 
sors in Universities and Colleges in its favor, 
among which I can name such learned scholars 
as Prof. Francis A. March, of Lafayette Col- 
lege, author of Anglo-Saxon Grammar and 
Reader; Prof. W. D. Whitney, of Yale Col- 
lege, author of "Language and the Study of 
Language;" Prof. T. R. Lounsbury, of Yale 
College. Ben Pitman and the Longley brothers 
have done much good for the cause by their 
monthly journals and books. Prof. Boyd esti- 
mated about 30 years ago that it required En- 
glish children three years longer to learn to 
read and write than it did for the children of 
Germany, Skandinavia and Holland. Major 
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Chas. Story, of Chicago, estimates the time 
wasted to equal from 5 to 7 years, but I have 
preferred to take the shortest time, three years. 
It is again estimated by Prof. Boyd and others 
that it costs the American people $10 extra 
every year on account of unsystematic spelling. 
Having about 10 million school-children, and an 
extra cost of $10 for each child amounts to a 
loss of 100 million dollars every year for this 
defect alone! 

I said on the title page that the present 
English was a national misfortune. Let me 
ask, is it not a national misfortune for the coun- 
try to lose 100 millions annually and have every 
person robbed of three years of his or her life on 
account of spelling ? And yet our arbitrary bor- 
rowing is of greater damage still, which I shall 
endeavor to prove in the next chapter. The 
loss of time and, what is worse, the loss of use- 
ful life-guiding knowledge, occasioned by tak- 
ing expressions of less frequent ideas from 
strange tongues not explained by well-known 
common words as in Greek, German and Irish 
will probably amount to much more than an- 
other 100 millions. But more on this point in 
the next chapter. The only ones who can learn 
English spelling are type-setters. No others 
can learn it. At a school examination in Hous- 
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ton County, Minnesota, in 1876, only two 
teachers out of 48 could spell correctly the 20 
words given as tests. At the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison, the senior class, the 
graduating class in January A. D. 1874, handed 
their Professor of English written essays as re- 
quired, but only one high-class student of the 
whole number had spelled each word in his 
composition correctly, though all had chosen 
their own subjects and their own words. Hav- 
ing taught English school more than 10 years, 
I have been present at a great number of exam- 
inations, and I undertake to say that English 
spelling cannot be learned by the people. Only 
type-setters and occasionally an old-fashioned 
school-teacher, who values orthography above 
all other knowledge, can spell. 

Sir Walter Scott spelt 5 words wrongly in a 
receipt given for money received as initiation 
fee to a certain society (spelt by him sosciety) 
Scott's manuscripts had always to be corrected 
by the printers. Shakespear has at different 
times spelt his own name in 128 different ways. 
Spelling does not show the derivation of words 
except occasionally. There is no " s," and no 
** g,'' and no " 1 " in the old words for island^ 
sovereign and could. Comparative philology 
is now such that the relationship of words can 
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be traced and proven though the words com- 
pared have not a letter in common and differ in 
meaning as much as black and white. The 
proper function of spelling is to give a true 
picture of the spoken language, so that he who 
sees a word may know how it is pronounced^ 
and he who hears a word may know how it is 
written. 

But even supposing spelling did show deriva- 
tion of words, which it does not, except in part, 
it will hardly be demanded by an education -lov- 
ing people that 999 men should be burdened 
every day throughout life by signs of derivation 
which are unreliable and always insufficient, 
and for which they care nothing, simply that 
one man out of a thousand may occasionally 
find it easier to trace some curious word to its 
ancient source! Max Miiller and W. D.Whit- 
ney, comparative philologists, say it would have 
been better for linguists if each age had given 
them a true picture of their spoken words. 
Language is above all for the good of the 
people at large. Dr. Beaty says, we waste 
enough time in our schools on spelling to give 
our children a good literary and scientific edu- 
cation. Shall we keep up a mode of spelling, 
which professional teachers, university students 
of senior classes and famous authors cannot 
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master? Do you want your children to waste 
their time on this unscientific and impracticable 
spelling, or do you want them to acquire useful 
knowledge? Americanism is to select what is 
best from other countries and adopt it here. 
This is a composite nation, a daughter of the 
whole western and central Europe. This nation 
is not a daughter of England. The spelling is 
merely English, but not American in principle. 
Anything to be American must be eclectic and 
practical. (See chapter on "Americanism.") 
In German there are occasionally a silent "h" 
for the purpose of lengthening or shortening 
the sound, as yahr (year) and Lamm (lamb). 
Such spelling, however, is not misleading, for 
it cannot be pronounced differently on account 
of these extra letters. Their spelling is remark- 
ably systematic and uniform. Even the Ger- 
mans, who have already done so much for sys- 
tematic spelling, are discussing the idea of mak- 
ing it still more phonetic. How much more 
ought not spelling to be discussed among us! 

Igh cee a fhat chat awn thea chere, 
Eigh knoh knot whaht thie chait wawnts tu eet. 

{Spelt according- to analogy.) 

The above is about as strange as the follow 
ing: Jat, Ji, Jem, iat, Ai, ^m; JorJ, muj. 
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Prof. Whitney calls our spelling a millstone 
on the necks of the people. 

The Old Natives boast of being practical. Is 
this orthography practical, or will they help 
make it so ? As all classes are injured by this 
spelling, all should as best they can in their 
circle assist to create a public opinion. The 
best way to do that is to support journals and 
writers who devote their time to this noble 
cause wherever they may be found. As Ger- 
mans and Skandinavians are great linguists, 
they must keep up their credit for intelligence 
Dy taking the side of language improvement, 
otherwise they will have no influence. It will 
be said by other Americans: "They can criti- 
cize, but they cannot help reform." 

Why could not German, Irish and Skanina- 
vian editors procure $i or $2 worth of phonetic 
type and insert a few paragraphs of the Amer- 
ikan language in their journals ? They may re- 
ceive no pay for this, but if no one will aid the 
poor and helpless children, what becomes of pat- 
riotism ? The Old Natives cannot influence this 
vast and heterogeneous population alone, even 
if they were united, which they are not. If we 
do not all help, we may never see a good lan- 
guage for our grand country. Language re- 
form is as much our business as that of any one. 
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else. We have men in all stations of life and 
in all professions, from the common school- 
teacher to the legislator, editor and university 
professor, and our men are marching to the 
front every year. We shall all soon become 
Americans. No matter how much we may 
study English, let us not forget the German, 
Irish and Skandinavian mother tongues. The 
Jews have clung to their Hebrew language. 
They say their prayers and chant their joys and 
sorrows in their ancient tongue, and yet they 
are the world's greatest business men, as well as 
the most famous in literature. They are also 
the least criminal part of our population. They 
have the greatest regard for old parents and 
young children, and have the least divorces. 
Fidelity in one respect protluces fidelity in an- 
other. 



CHAPTER k. 

INJURY OF UNRELATED FOREIGN WORDS. 

Thinking is classifying previous impressions. 
We think by means of particular images, or, in 
other words, we think by means of impression 
received through the five senses. We have an 
idea of white, black, eye and fish from having 
seen it, hard, smooth, soft and rough from hav- 
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ing felt it, the different sounds from having 
heard them, sweet and sour from having tasted 
it. Thinking is gathering, to remember is to 
recollect, to gather again. The Latin coagitare^ 
cogitate, is a putting or shaking together in the 
mind. A general or abstract idea is only a 
grouping or classification of individual partic- 
ular impressions. For this reason is it of vital 
importance that a thing should be named accord- 
ing to the nature of the images necessary to the 
idea wanted, in such a way that the mind may 
be carried back and be reminded of the original 
particular impressions or images that must be 
gathered to build up the thought. 

Oculist is a bad word for the reason that it is 
arbitrary. There is no gathering of images. 
We understand it only after extra memorizing. 
He might just as well have been called x^ u^ ory. 

We think only in particulars, as, eye and 
healer (from heal, to cure), hence eyehealer^ 
Ger. augenarzt^ from the particular previous 
impressions of augen (eyes) and arzt (healer 
or doctor), Skand. oienldge (eyehcaler), from 
dien (eyes) and Idge (healer, curer). The idea 
underlying this natural self -developing system 
of producing terms is that each object, not 
mathematical, shall be named by means of the 
proper particular images previously acquired in 
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childhood. A double use is hence made of 
early learned base-words, making them doubly 
firm in memory. They are first employed to 
designate the common ideas when needed, as 
eye^ healer^ fish and lore; A. S. lar^ Ger. lehre^ 
Skand. Idre^ Eng. lore^ learnings science. The 
same common words, so well and early en- 
grafted in the mind, by the nature of our neces- 
sities are secondly gathered to build higher 
words of which they serve as explainers and 
remembrancers. Having once obtained an 
image of eye^ healer^ fish and lore^ such names 
2i^ eyeheaier (oculist) zxv^ fishlore (ichthyol- 
ogy); Ger. fischlehre^ Skand. fiskeldre (sci- 
ence of fishes) become self-explaining. 

The Greeks who called a fish ichthus^ and 
lore or learning logia^ could with great advan- 
tage gather their impression and say ichthyo- 
logia. Prof. Schlecher says: " We should ^^^ 
and feel through language." 

There is a deep psychological principle un- 
derlying this simple mode of names-giving, 
which, when understood, will place arbitrary 
foreign borrowing in a bad light, whatever 
people resort to it. 

What is gained by self -developed words? 
We gain five very valuable points and lose none. 
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First — More thoughts understood. 

Second — More thoughts remembered. 

Third — More thoughts definite. 

Fourth — More thoughts vivid. 

Fifth — More love for the tongue. 
First Point. — More understanding, — As 
we think in particular images it is evident that 
those languages which furnish the hearer with 
the very images needed to be gathered to build 
up the thought, as in Greek, German and Irish, 
are kinder to the understanding than such 
mixed languages as English, French and Turk- 
ish, which give a man not ready prepared 
thoughts, but mere arbitrary words which he 
must himself translate into thought the best 
he can. 

A thought is an arrangement or presentation 
of images, hence, eyehealer and fishlore are 
thoughts, while oculist and ichthyology are 
mere symbols of thought to us. We understand 
such isolated words only by special superadded 
study, as we learn the meaning of x^ y and z in 
algebra. It may be said that oculist and ich- 
thyology are expressive to a Latin and Greek 
scholar. Yes, but that will not help the En- 
glish language. 

We accuse it of being inexpressive to the 
joeople at large and wasteful of mental energy. 
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Now, if it is necessary for farmers and business 
men to study Latin in order to understand En- 
glish, it is all the more true that it is wasteful. 
Expressiveness is that quality of a word which 
enables the not-learned in the greatest number 
of instances to correctly anticipate the meaning. 
Special study will make any word in any lan- 
guage understood. 

A word, in order to be expressive in a full 
sense, must carry a man's mind forward to cor- 
rect conclusions from images furnished by the 
word itself. If a boy must look to definitions 
or the dictionary for the meaning, then the 
word has not. inherent expressiveness. From 
two to five thousand words constitute an ordi- 
nary man's range of vocabulary, but we have 
about one hundred thousand words in a com- 
plete dictionary. The fewer words of a lan- 
guage that are gathered and compounded out 
of the universally understood common words, 
as in Greek and German, the smaller will the 
proportion be of understood words, the nar- 
rower must the range of thought become among 
those who use the language. 

There is a constant danger of meeting words 
not expressive enough to be understood. A 
man hears and sees words in a hutvdx^d oxq.nxpv- 
stances. If he hears a word m a ^^x^x\o^ ox 
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lecture and does not comprehend it, the value of 
the whole sentence is lost, and that sentence may 
be needed to explain what follows. There may 
be no Latin or Greek scholars near by, to explain 
to the man and he cannot go home after a dictir^- 
nary, even if he had ofte. He might write tbf 
word down and hunt up the meaning when ht 
got time. Few will take that trouble. If they 
did, it would be a waste of time and energy ne- 
cessitated by the inexpressiveness of our lan- 
guage. In Germany and Skandinavia they use 
no dictionary in the lower schools. None is 
needed, because all words above the well-known 
and ever recurring common ones are com- 
pounded from such. They very seldom meet 
a word of which they cannot gather the 
meaning. 

The tendencies of English are injurious to 
the intellectual habits of a man. A half under- 
stood word occurs to-day, another to-morrow 
morning, to-morrow evening, next day and so 
on. The man becomes superficial and will at 
last shun all difficult reading and confine him- 
self to novels, where there is not much Greek 
and Latin. 

I remember once while in the court house of 
Houston Co., Minn., 1876, I was given one of 
Henry Ward Beecher's sermons, and I was 
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pleased with his eloquence. He spoke about 
marching armies. • A Greek word came in that 
stopped the reading. Beecher said in one place: 
" The sound of the past has been cacophonous^'' 
Ah ! cacophonous. I felt chagrined and humbled 
to think that after graduating at an American 
Academy and after having studied so as to 
speak and enjoy several languages, after having 
learned considerable Latin and a little Greek, 
yet I could not understand so popular a produc- 
tion as a sermon. I do not meet words in Ger- 
man or Skandinavian sermons that I do not un- 
derstand, though I was born in an English-* 
speaking country, and have spoken, read and 
written ten times more English than German 
or Skandinavian. Is the fault in me or in the 
heterogeneous character of the language? I 
will now see how the officers about the court 
house understand Beecher. I asked the Countv 
Auditor, an Indiana man, J. Cooper; the Reg- 
ister of Deeds, an Irishman, James McMahon; 
the Clerk of the Court, a German, Joseph 
Vossen; the County Attorney, James O'Brien, 
who had been a former College Professor. 
None, except O'Brien, had an idea of what the 
word meant; he said it was something about 
sound, but like a wise counselor he looked up 
the law in the. blessed Webster's Dictionary to 
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be sure. " Caco^'^ said he, " means ill or bad; 
phonous is sounding. The Greeks put together 

ill and soundings illsounding^ it is the opposite 

of euphonious^ or well-sounding »^'* Is that all 
that the word means? Oh, father Washington! 
Here I have tramped from office to office 
among intelligent American officers to find the 
meaning of a word containing a very common 
idea ; I had expected to find an elephant and 
found only a mouse. " Hon. O'Brien," said I, 
"let us see what the idea is called in the En- 
glish-German dictionary (Ger. worterbuch, 
fcWord-book), and let us see how well the Ger- 
man people understand German. We found 
that caco^ ill or 6ad, is called zlbel (evil, bad), 
sound is laut, something loud that can be heard ; 
cacophonous is Ubellautend^ ill-sounding. The 
word is as well understood by Germans as 
cacophonous was by the Greeks*, because they 
"keep within their base." The former can 
also say misslautend and missklingend^ and 
many other self-explaining compounds. When 
a people once get into the habit of self-com- 
pounding, they can produce clear terms, with- 
out limit, practically. As Hon. O'Brien atid 
myself walked to the court house, we asked ^ft 
twelve years old Gerniuy|Mmirhat Uhellautx 
Bk meant. He answereJ^ ^V|k^^^ sound 
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goot." He understood his word, he needed no 
dictionary. A Skandinavian boy could have 
told just as easily what is ment by illydende or 
ilklingende. An Irish boy, with his pure self- 
explaining tongue, could have done the same. 
The English are probably the most able people 
in the world, but they labor with an inexpres- 
sive tongue, and outside of physical routine 
work, their language offers insurmountable dis- 
advantages to a wide understanding. 

The English people belong to the Germanic 
race as well as Germany, Skandinavia, Holland 
and Iceland. The language spoken by the 
Anglo-Saxons was German interspersed with 
Skandinavian words. Here is a specimen from 
Francis A. March's Anglo-Saxon Reader and 
Grammar: 

Acs free us after urum andgite (knowledge), 
dhcet ve tncegen under standan dha dhing dhe 
dhu spriest, (Translated — Oh! speak to us ac- 
cording to our knowledge that we may under- 
stand the thing that thou speakest). Again, 
Matthew XII: 9, 10: Da se Hceland dhanon 
for (fared, went) he com in to heora (their) ^^- 
samnunge (congregations), dha ivccs dh<Er an 
man se hcefde forscruncene (forshrunken, with- 
ered) hand. And he acsodon (asked) hine^ 
Plea. 4. 
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dhtis cvedhende : Is hit (it) alyjed (allowed)/^ 
hcelanne on reste-dagum ? 

Bird is fugel^ eye is eage^ conversation is ge- 
sprcek^ boy is cnapa^ strange or foreign is Jre- 
mede^ woman is even (Skand. kvinde). The 
Anglo-Saxon had a great number of self- 
explaining prefixes and suffixes, which gave 
force to the language and the loss of which 
Prof. G. P. March so much deplores in his 
" Lectures on the English Language." 

It is needless to say that no people would 
ever have taken so many foreign words but 
after a long foreign oppression. The English 
language is, therefore, a prominent manifesta- 
tion of the result of the Norman -French sub- 
jugation of England after the defeat- of the 
Anglo-Saxons at Hasting, in 1066. English is 
not produced naturally by a free people, and it 
is hardly good enough for our free America, 
because it is too wasteful of mental energy and 
cannot be readily understood. Can't we free 
ourselves from the results of the battle of Has- 
ting, where the English lost the expressiveness 
of their language? 

While at the University of Wisconsin in 1873 
and 1874, I saw an account of a school exhibi- 
tion in a Jnnesville paper, which stated that a 
fifteen years old schoolgirl, Hilda Hegg, read an 
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"Essay on Iconoclasts^'* Mr. Arnold, son of a 
Wisconsin lumberman, and Mr. Maxson, son of 
a Chicago physician, happened to be present. 
I asked them what iconoclasts meant. Mr. Ar- 
nold said he had not heard the word before. 
He had studied Latin two years. Mr. Maxson 
had then studied Latin three years and Greek 
two, but could not understand it. I asked him 
why he could not understand it after having 
studied Greek and Latin that much. He said 
words changed so much in passing from one 
language to the other, both in form and mean- 
ing, that, unless one is an old comparative phi- 
lologist, he is not always able to trace the rela- 
tionship, besides there may occur words from 
Greek and Latin that he has not seen or cannot 
remember. I told them that, though none of 
us were Germans, but had studied that lan- 
guage, I thought we could understand it better 
than our own cosmopolitan English. We found 
the German word to be bilderstiirmer^ from 
hilder^ pictures, and sturmer^ destroyer. Even 
we understood that, for it was only a gathering 
of ideas furnished by the word itself. The 
Greeks did the same. In Greek, eikon is pic- 
ture or image ^ klastes^ breaker \ eikonoklastes^ 
image-breaker^ picture-destroyer. The Russians 
are combining their own common words mto 
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higher ones in the same way as the Greeks and 
Germans. From the word rod^ whose funda- 
mental signification is birth^ generation^ to fro- 
duce^ there is a forest of compounds. A fam- 
ily of words cluster about this central word by 
means of common well understood prefixes and 
sufijxes for actor, masculine or feminine, dimin- 
utive or augmentative, above or below, before 
and after, etc. The word rod has 25 self- 
explaining homogeneous primary compounds 
and 79 transparent secondary compounds. 

The Chinese also compound their own ma- 
terial, as, 

Nam^ water. ^^^^gi power. 

Me^ mother. Me-reng^ screw, force- 

Me-nam^ river, that is wa- mother. 

ter -mother. Me-klek^ magnet, iron- 

Ta^ eye. mother. 

Nam-ta^ tear, lit. eyewater. Luk^ child. 

Luh^ child. Son^ bow. 

Mai^ tree. Luk-son^ arrow, bow-child. 

Luh-mai^ fruit, tree-child. Mu^ hand. 

Klek^ iron. * Luk-mu^ finger,hand-cbild. 

The Chinese, Russian, German and English 
will, according to human estimation, be the 
great languages of the future. They are all 
possessors of large territories and great num- 
bers of speakers and constantly extending their 
territoriest throughout the world. Education 
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and literature is only a matter of time, if they 
have easily understood languages. 300 years 
ago, or about Luther's time, the Germans were 
regarded as ignorant country clowns by the 
Italians; now they stand intellectually above 
all nations. The Russians are fast coming to 
the front. Three of the most prominent writ- 
ers of our time are Russians, namely, Coun 
Tolstoi, Turgenieff and Ignatieff. They are 
beginning to take great interest in education 
A certain rich Russian count, whose name I 
have lost, gave lately the largest sum that was 
ever given to build and maintain people's 
schools. The sum given was ten million dol- 
lars. Mr. Schischkow, in his treatise on the 
Russian language, urges the expulsion from 
the language of all words not of Russian or of 
Slavonic origin, as they destroy mutual expres- 
siveness. Kopitar, in his Russian grammar, 
urges the idea of systematizing the language 
by adopting one regular conjugation for all 
verbs. . (See Kopitar's Russian Grammar, 

The Russians have as good chance to build 
school houses as the Germans, English and 
Americans. As the English is the most mixed, 
and has the least ready intelligibility, it is safe 
to predict that under equal conditions the En- 
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glish speaking people will possess the least life- 
guiding knowledge and finally be looked up to 
by none of the rest, though they are naturally 
the most talented. 

It is very useful and ennobling for a people 

• 

to study the handiwork of the Almighty Cre- 
ator. A rich Englishman cannot learn so much 
science as a German or Russian in his language, 
but a common Englishman with moderate 
means is excluded from the grand book of na- 
ture. He cannot understand and remember an 
article in a newspaper or monthly magazine on 
science, because his language is too mixed. 
Ideas plain as day to a German farmer is as the 
night to an English one, yet they belong to the 
same race and are equally able. For instance : 
" Botany is divided into two grand divisions : 
fhanerogamia and cryftogamia?'^ Here are 
three arbitrary non-self-explaining words. Bot- 
any the German calls plantlore\ phanerogamia 
he calls fruit-hearers or seed-bearers (frucht- 
tragenden) ;cryptogamia he calls non-fruit-bear- 
ers (nicht fruchttragenden), and so on through 
all the sciences, excepting an extreme scientific 
idea that seldom comes before the people and 
for which they have not yet developed their 
own expression. 
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In speaking of botany (plantlore), why should 
we be obliged to say in English glabrous^ hir- 
sute and his fid instead of smooth^ ^h<^ggy a^^d 
bristly? Prof. Marsh says: "I find in a re- 
cent scientific journal this sentence: 'Begonia- 
ceae, by their anthero-connectival fabric, indi- 
cate a close relationship with anonacio-hydro- 
charideo-mymphaeoid forms, an affinity con- 
firmed by the serpentarioid flexuoso-nodulous 
stem, the liriodendroid stipules and cissoid and 
victorioid foliage of a certain Begonia, and if 
considered hypogenous, would in their triques- 
trous capsule, alate seed, apetalism and tufted 
stamination, represent the floral fabric Nepan- 
thes, itself of aristolochioid affinity, while by 
its pitchered leaves belonging to Sarracenias and 
Dionaeas.' " 

May God and the Germanic race help the 
people of America to get rid of this incompre- 
hensible Babylonian jargon! How can com- 
mon people read science in English? And we 
must read or take back-seats among the nations. 

The learned Professsor and U. S. Ex-Min- 
ister to a European Court adds: " The nomeij- 
clature of science is often so repugnant to the 
ear, so refractory to the tongue of our Anglican 
race, that it never finds -admission into the dia- 
lect of common life." 
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It looks to me as if the English language 
were constructed by some eccentric, rich and 
learned bachelors who had nothing else to do 
but hunt up the meaning of words in dictionaries 
and to spell. It is remarkable that so busy 
people should have so time-wasting language- 
England has had too little sympathy with the 
middle classes. So unsympathetic a language 
cannot go on unpunished. The result will be 
comparative degradation. The United JStates 
will not always have a virgin soil, England can- 
not always live on the sweets of other lands. 
Germany, Russia and China, with their self- 
explaining, understanding-helping and memory- 
helping languages, which they are continually 
systematizing and enriching, will before long 
leave us behind with our wheat, corn, hogs, 
railroads, money bags and incomprehensible 
words and regard us as Indiati princes for our 
wealth. The world is marching away from the 
English and Turkish principle of borrowing 
foreign and unrelated words. A race-feeling 
is being awakened in all great peoples, which 
partly manifests itself in language purification. 
Will it not pay for us Americans also to pur- 
ify and systematize? 

Great interest is being taken in schools and 
languages in Japan. Instead of borrowing sci- 
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entific words from English, or from Greek and 
Latin, they compound new terms wanted from 
the related Chinese language, and I. C. Hep- 
bum, M. D., L. L. D., author of Japanese 
Grammar and Dictionary, says these words are 
quite as expressive as those we have developed 
from Greek and Latin. Nearly all words in 
Japanese end on a vowel, as in Italian. Dr. 
Hepburn calls it the beautiful language of Asia. 
Ex.: Dokoni't-nasaru P (where do you live?) 
The grammar is regular and simple. 

Under this head of more understanding 
WITH SELF-DEVELOPME$*T I shall quote a few 
of the highest authorities from America, En- 
gland, Germany and Skandinavia and leave 
this point. 

James Hadley, Professor of the Greek lan- 
guage and literature in Yale College, says in 
his " Brief History of the English Language," 
prefixed to Webster's Unabridged Dictionary 
under the head of Power of Self -development 
Lost: "From the simple word to stand the 
English make understand and withstand'^ the 
Anglo-Saxons had atstandan^ bestandan^ big- 
standan^ forstandan^ forestandan^ gestandan^ 
odhstandan^ under standan^ widhstandan^ ym- 
standan. This deficiency in English is made up 
for in a measure by the use of separate particles, 
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as, to stand up, to stand off, to stsnd by, to stand 
to, etc. Still the formative system of the lan- 
guage has become greatly restricted. It no 
longer possesses the unlimited power of devel- 
opment from its own resources, which we see 
in the Anglo-Saxon and in the modern Ger- 
man. If a new word is wanted, instead of pro- 
ducing it from elements already existing in En- 
glish, we must often go to the Latin or to the 
Greek and find and fashion there something 
that will answer the purpose. By this process 
our language is placed in a dependent position 
being reduced to supply its need by constant 
borrowing. But it is a more serious disadvan- 
tage that in order to express our ideas we are 
obliged to translate them into dead languages. 
The expressiveness of the new term, that which 
. fits it for its purpose, is hidden from those who 
are unacquainted with the classic tongues; that 
is, m many cases from the great body of those 
who are to use it. To them it is a group of ar- 
bitrary syllables, and nothing more. The term 
thus loses its suggestiveness, and the language 
suffers greatly in its power of quickening and 
aiding thought." 

Examples of natural and artificial words: 
eye- healer and oculist^ tooth- healer and dentist, 
A good word must remind us of the required 
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images. John Stuart Mill, in his "System of 
Logic," page 431, says: 

" We must not only be constantly thinking of 
the phenomena themselves, but we must be 
constantly looking at them; making ourselves 
acquainted with the peculiarities of every case. 

The algebraic notation, viewed as a philo- 
sophical language, is perfect in its adaptation 
to the subjects for which, it is commonly em- 
ployed, namely those of which the investiga- 
tions have already been reduced to the ascer- 
tainment of a relation between numbers. But 
admirable as such arbitrary language is for its 
own purpose, the properties by which it is 
rendered such are so far from constituting it the 
model philosophical language in general, that 
the more nearly the language of any other 
branch of science approaches it, the less fit that 
language is for its own proper functions. 

On all other subjects, instead of contrivances 
to prevent our attention from being distracted^ 
by thinking of the meaning of our signs, we 
require contrivances to make it impossible that 
we should ever lose sight of that meaning, even 
for an instant. 

With this view, as much meaning as possible 
should be thrown into the formation of the 
word itself, the aids of derivation and analogy 
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being made available to keep alive a conscious- 
ness of all that is signified by it. In this res- 
pect those languages have an immense advan- 
tage v\rhich form their compounds and deriva- 
tives from native rootSy like the German, and 
not from those of a foreign or a dead language, 
as is so much the case writh English, French 
and Italian; and the best are those which form 
compounds and derivatives according to fixed 
analogies, corresponding to the relations be- 
tween the ideas to be expressed. All languages 
do this more or less, but especially among mod- 
ern European languages; the German, while 
even that is inferior to the Greek, in which the 
relation between the meaning and that of its 
primitive is in general clearly marked by its 
mode of formation, except in the case of pre- 
positions, which, it must be acknowledged, are 
often in both^ languages extremely anomalous." 
. . . . " But all that can be done by the mode of 
constructing words to prevent them from degen- 
erating into sounds passing through the mind 
without any distinct apprehension of what they 
signify, is far too little for the necessity of the 
case. Words, however well constructed origi- 
nally, are always tending, like coins, to have 
their inscriptions worn off by passing from 
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hand to hand, and the only possible mode of 
reviving it is to be ever stamping it afresh." 

I can see no danger of compounds losing 
their original inscriptions if the original words 
are taken, as eyehealer and shoemaker* If we 
should wear out eye^ healer^ shoe or maker ^ we 
would have no word for those original ideas. 
Upon this broad plan compounds must become 
as strong as the original single words. For this 
reason prefixes and suffixes should be used as 
much as possible separately or clearly and regu- 
larly derived^ to strengthen the linguistic feel- 
ing. Much effacement of words might be pre- 
vented by compelling an accurate pronuncia- 
tion of words, which can be done by employing 
letters for numerical business purposes. (See 
alphabetic numerals in the grammar.) Mill 
further adds: "Classification is a contrivance 
for the best possible ordering of the ideas of 
objects in our minds, for causing the ideas to 
accompany or, follow one another in such a way 
as shall give us the greatest command over our 
knowledge already acquired, and lead most di- 
rectly to the acquisition of more." 

Flshlore leads us directly to a knowledge 
which the borrowed ichthyology does not, be- 
cause there is no ordering or classifying of 
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previous knowledge. A word should be easy 
to understand and remember the first time seen. 

The best statement of all is the following, in 
"Mill's System of Logic," page 441: 

"^ word should be constructed so that a per- 
son who knows the thing may receive all the 
assistance which the name can give in remem- 
bering what he knows ^ while he who knows it 
not may receive as much knowledge respecting 
it as the case admits of^ by merely being told its 
name?'* 

The above is Greek, German, Irish, Skandi- 
navian, Anglo-Saxon and common-sense doc- 
trine. Ex.: Eyehcaler^ oculist; birdlore^ orni- 
thology; fishlore^ ichthyology. What does 
creche and foyer mean, which I saw lately in an 
English newspaper? Words must be taken as 
much as possible from former sense impressions. 
The great philosopher, Schopenhauer, says: 

"Je starker das, was man Geist nennt, um so 
machtiger auch die Naturgrundlage desselben. 
Ohne eine starke Sinnlichkeit giebt es keine 
Genie." 

Another good saying of Mill, of the same 
import as the sentence quoted, is that words 
should be " clothed in circumstances^"^ and that 
we should ^'^ economize the use of names by com- 
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founding those we already know from experi- 
ence^'* ' 

My third witness in favor of the Anglo- 
Saxon and German principle of self-develop- 
ment as against the English principle of bor- 
rowing, is G. P. Marsh, in his "Lecture on the 
English Language," pp. 206 and 207, where he 
says: 

"German is singularly homogeneous and con- 
sistent in its vocabulary. The essential unity 
of the speech gives its study immense value, 
both as a philological and an intellectual disci- 
pline, and it has powerfully contributerd to the 
eminently national and original character of a 
literature, which, for a century, has done more 
to widen the sphere of human knowledge, and 
elevate the habitual range of human thought, 
than the learning and the intellect of all the 
world besides." * * * 

" We express most moral affections, most in- 
tellectual functions and attributes, most critical 
categories and most scientific notions, by words 
derived from Greek and Latin primitives. Such 
words do not carry their own definitions with 
them, and to the mere English student they are 
purely arbitrary in their signification." 

The learned American professor says again, 
on page 12: 
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"The general inferiority of English and 
French to Skandinavian and Teutonic scholars 
in philological, and especially etymological re- 
search, IS a remarkable but indisputable fact, 
and its explanation is not obvious. I can by no 
means ascribe the difference to an inherent in- 
aptitude on our part to such subtle investigations, 
to the delicate relations between allied sounds 
and allied significations; but I believe the cause 
to lie much in the different intellectual habits 
which are formed in early life by the use of the 
respective languages of these nations. The 
German is remarkably homogeneous in its char- 
acter. An immense proportion of its vocabu- 
lary consists either of simple primitives, or of 
words obviously drawn by composition or deri- 
vation from radicals still existing in current 
use as independent vocables. Its grammatical 
structure is of great regularity, and there are 
few tongues where the conformity to general 
rules is so universal, and where isolated^ unre- 
lated philological facts are so rare. At the 
same time there is enough of grammatical in- 
flections to familiarize the native speaker with 
syntactical principles imperfectly exemplified in 
French and English, and a sufficiently complex 
arrangement of the period to call into constant 
exercise the logical faculties required for the 
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comprehension and application of the rules of 
universal grammar. The German language is 
in itself an intellectual and especially linguistic 
discipline; it has great advantages over any of 
the tongues which embody the general litera- 
ture of Europe. The German boy comes out 
of the nursery scarcely a worse grammarian, 
and a far better etymologist, than the ancient 
Roman, and is already imbued with a philolog- 
ical culture which the Englishman and the 
Frenchman can only acquire by years of painful 
study. Hence, we account readily for the com- 
parative excellence of the German dictionaries 
and other helps to the full knowledge of the 
language, while in English, having no gram- 
mar^ we have till lately possessed no grammars, 
and we still want a dictionary. In both En- 
glish and French the etymology is foreign, or 
obscured by great changes of form, the syntax 
is arbitrary and conventional (so far as those 
terms can be applied to anything in language), 
the inflections are bald and imperfectly distin- 
guished^ and the number of solitary excep- 
tional facts very great* ( See chapter pp, de- 
fect 4.) 

"The German philologist, then, begins where 



* Spoken French is nearly as grammarless as English. 
Plea. 6. 
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the Englishman and the Frenchman leave off — 
or rather at a point to which the great mass of 
French and English literary men never attain, 
and with such an advantage in the starting 
ground, it would be strange if he did not sur- 
pass his rivals." ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" I have ho doubt whatever that the study of 
the Greek and Latin languages might be ad- 
vantageously replaced by that of the Anglo- 
Saxon and primitive English, as instruments of 
general culture. An overwhelming proportion 
of the words which make up our daily speech 
are drawn from Anglo-Saxon roots, and our 
syntax is as distinctly and as generally to be 
traced to the same source." 

The English people have been so long op- 
pressed with foreign words that a hopeless let 
go as it will has resulted. That there is a 
greater taste for language among the Germans 
and Skandinavians is clear from the efforts in 
those countries to improve, both with regard to 
spelling and vocabulary. The advantage of a 
pure language is preached in their universities. 
Postmaster-General Stephan, in Berlin, forbids 
foreign terms to be used in the Postal Depart- 
ment. In Sweden, both Karl XI. and Karl 
XII. forbade the clergy to use foreign words in 
their sermons. Hence, their languages are 
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getting purer and clearer to the people every 
year, while English is getting worse, because 
we have little sense of the inharmonious and in- 
congruous in speech. Adding Romance words 
to Germanic ones is like patching a black coat 
with red pieces. Where is the linguistic taste? 
I will now quote the highest German and 
Skandinavian authorities as to the injury to a 
wide understanding of what is heard or seen 
in language by foreign or unrelated borrowing. 
In quoting German and Skandinavian authors, 
I shall present their language with Roman 
types. Types are the mere external dress of 
language, and 1 agree with those German and 
Skandinavian scholars who believe in econo- 
mizing the learning of so many different letters 
by adopting the cosmopolitan Roman ones, as 
the English, Swedes and Dutch have already 
done, and the Germans, Danes and Norwegians 
partially. All must learn these types anyhow. 
Volapiik has adopted them. What an obsta- 
cle is not specially formed letters in Russian, 
Irish, Turkish and Hebrew. The Roman is 
the world's type, and it can't be changed. It 
would strengthen the Russian, Chinese and 
German languages in the world to adopt it, be- 
cause it would enforce less special study on the 
various readers. 
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In his preface to the German Dictionary, 
Jakob Grimm says of languag e purification : 

"Alle Sprachen, so lange sie gesund sind, 
haben einen Naturtrieb das Fremde von sich 
abzuhalten und, wo sein Eindrang erfolgte, es 
wieder auszustossen, wenigstens mit den hei- 

mischen Elementenauszugleichen Wie der 

Sto^z auf unsere Sprache, der oft noch schlum- 
mert, einmal hell erwacht und die Bekannt- 
schaft mit alien Mitteln wachst, welche sie 
selbst uns darreicht, um noch bezeichnendere 
und uns angemessenere Ausdriicke zu gewin- 
nen, wird auch die Anwendung des Fremden 

weichen und beschrankt werden Man darf 

iiberhaupt nicht vergessen, dass es keineswegs 
dieMitte desVolks ist,die das Fremde in unserer 
Sprache heranschwemmte, vielmehr dass es ihr 
zugefiihrt wurde durch die dem auslandischen 
Brauch huldigenden Fiirstenhofe, durch den 
steifen und undeutschen Stil der Behorden, 
durch Kanzeleien und Gerichte, sowie durch das 
Bestreben aller Wissenschaften, ihre Kunstaus- 
driicke den fremden zu bequemen oder diesen 
den Rang vor jedem eigenen Wort zu lassen." 

• Sanders says in his Dictionary of Foreign 
Words, as given by "Meyer's Konversations- 
JLexicon " : 
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" Wem das Gef iihl f iir Einheit und Reinheit 
der Sprache nicht ganz abhanden gekommen 
iet, dessen Ohr muss durch die EinmLschung des 
Fremdartigen, auch wenn er den Sinn vollkom- 
men versteht, empfindlich verletzt werden. 
Dazu ist fiir die (fremder Sprachen unkundige) 
grosse Masse des Volks zugleich alles Undeut- 
sche auch etwas Undeutliches, Unverstandenes 
und Unverstandliches, und so entsteht durch 
die Einmischung des Fremdartigen nicht bios 
eine das feinere Sprachgefuhl beleidigende Un- 
gleichartigkeit und Buntscheckigkeit, sondern 
auch geradezu ein die Volksverstandlichkeit 
schwer beeintrachtigendes Kauderwaisch." 

Goethe says: 

"Die Muttersprache zugleich reinigen und 
bereichem ist das Geschaft der besten Kopfe; 
Reinigen ohne Bereicherung erweist sich dfters 
geistlos." 

Prof. Sanders further says: 

"Nicht dringend genug freilich kann das Stre- 
ben nach moglichster Reinheit des Ausdrucks 
empfohlen werden; nicht heiss genug gebrand- 
markt die Verunreinigung unserer Sprache." 

The best part of a language is the transpar- 
ent harmony that subsists between its words. 
This harmony cannot be borrowed, hence we 
do not get the best part of foreign languages 
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by borrowing. The Danish writer, Holberg, 
says, in one of his plays, that the devil was 
once upon earth to bewilder men. He therefore 
gave each people a separate language, so they 
could not understand e^ich other; but England, 
being on an Island by itself, he forgot that 
country. The English cried, because they had 
no language. The devil took pity on them, 
and boiled together a soup of the scum from all 
other languages, and called it English. 

Rev. Father Bourke calls English a barbar- 
ous jargon^ and a compound of all languages. 

" The famous Skandinavian scientist in elec- 
tricity and magnetism, Hans Christian Oersted? 
says : ' Altf or ofte have vi optaget f remmede 
Ord med Tilsidesaettelse af vor egen Sprogskat, 
ofte have vi ligefrera oversat Fremmedes sam- 
mensatte Ord, uagtet vi erholdt Udtryk, som 
ikke passe til Sprogets Natur. Vore Skribenter 
ere neppe virksorame nok til at modarbeide de 
Misbrug, de fleste indfore. Man har sorget for 
det moderne latinske Sprog ved at gjore en 
Ordbog over de af de nyere Skribenter hyp- 
pigst'begaaede Feil. Vort Sprog kunde traenge 
til en saadan Antibarbarus." 

From the great Danish Historian, Poet and 
Divine N. F. S. Grundtvig: 



f 
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'' Modersmaal er det Rosenbaand, 
Som Store og Smaa omsljnger; 
I det lever kun Fsedres Aand, 
Og deri kun Hjertet gynger. 

" Modersmaal er vort Hjertesprog, 
Kun 168 er al fremmed Tale, 
Det alene i Mund og Bog 
Kan ysekke et Folk af Dvale. 

" Modersmaalet ved Oresund 
Og trindt i de g^6nne Lunde 
Deiligt klinger i alien Stund, 
Men deiligst i Pigemunde. 
Stfdt i Lyst og sOdt i N6d, 
S6dt i Liv og 86dt i D6d, 
S6dt i Eftermaelet." 

I now quote from a " History of the Swedish 
Language and Literature," by Gustaf Klaeson, 
4th Edition. I call the attention of the reader 
to the many open and final vowels of this lan- 
guage. All vowels are separately pronounced. 
He speaks of the great advantage to the people 
of using self -developing words. 

*' Betrakta vi ordfor^det i denna tids literattlr 
(1640-1730), mota vi en oerhord forbistring. 
Redan under foregiende tidehvarfvet upptogos 
m&nga ofverflodiga ord i spriket, och detta 
missbruk, som framfor allt traffas i ofEentliga 
handlingar och hos forf attare tillhorande de for- 
nama familjerna, grep under forra halften af 
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detta tidehvarfvet allt mer omkring sig. Der- 
igenom fick skrifspr^ket ett verkligen afskrdc- 
kande utseende, Ganska f^ voro de forf attare 
under denna tid, hvilka skrefvo ett spr^k, som 
med ratt kunde kallas svenska, De fleste van- 
stalde modersmilet genom ett brokigt p^hang 
af latinska och franska uttryck och ordformer, 
hvarigenom dess anborna manlighet, adelhet 
och behag belt och h^llet utpUnades eller bort- 
skymdes. Jemfor man n^gon af dessa skrifter 
med reform at orernes frin foreg&ende tidehvarf, 
hapnar man ovilkorligt ofver det forfall, som 
i6oo-talets skrifspr^k foreter. Det ar ingen- 
ting ovanligt att der traffa s^dana fr^nstotande 
uttryck som t. ex. dessa: Jag" kommer att exten- 
der a mig pd subject et of den person^ mitt hu- 
meur dr icke forterat att ingerera mig i den 
saken^ Jag promitterar mig att varda frote- 
gerat^ o. dyl. Flcra fosterlandskt sinnade man 
upptradde mot denna spr^kforbistring. Sfegel^ 
Svedberg^ Lindschold o. a. if rade afven mot de 
frammande ordens otidiga anvandande. Den 
nya kyrkolagen inskarpte hos presterskapet 
vigten af ett rent sprAk, i tvi bref till hofrat- 
tema fdrbjod Karl XI. dessa att inblanda ut- 
l^ndska ord i spr^ket, och i sin kansliordning 
pAbjod Karl XII. bruket af ren svenska och 
undvikandet af frammande ord. Antalet af 
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svenska skrifter tillvaxte betydligt under detta 
tidekifte." 

§ b, MORB THOUGHTS RBMSMBBRSD WITH 
SELF-DBVBLOPMENT. 

We know, from the study of mental philos- 
ophy, that memory depends upon certain laws. 
The most prominent of these laws that concern 
us now are understanding, repetition, vividness, 
likeness and unlikeness. That is, we remember 
longer what we understand than what is imper- 
fectly understood. Oculist and ichthyology are 
not understood the first time they are seen, 
hence easy to forget, while eyehealer and fish- 
lore would be easy to remember, especially after 
being used to this mode of compounding. 

Repetition and time are necessary to ingraft 
\y^ords into the mind. When we say eyehealer 
instead of oculist^ we take advantage of words 
which repetition jmd time have already ingrafted, 
and are not obliged to ingraft a new extra 
term, hence less burden on memory. This 
mode of composition is alike in ail cases a mere 
juxtaposition of images. Two things joined 
are easier to remember than one isolated fact. 
* Again, eyehealer is more picturesque, hence it 
is more vivid. Eyehealer brings nature fully 
before the mind's eye, and this facilitates mem- 
ory. Likeness and unlikeness are not only great 



i 
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nwmory-strengtheners, but the foundation of all 
reasoning. When objects are named from 
son\ething they are like or unlike, as they often 
must be in a self-developing language, this will 
also facilitate memory. Examples: sword- 
shaped instead of ensiform; unnatural^ not like 
nature. If the same negative particle is always 
used, it facilitates both understanding and mem- 
ory ; hence, uncorrect instead of incorrect. 

Civilization is getting so complex, there are 
so many things to be remembered, that it will 
really become necessary to economize the num- 
ber of independent isolated words by compound- 
ing into self-explaining ones those we know, 
iUid that will of course help memory. 

§ t, MORE THOUGHTS DEFINITE WITH 
SELF-DEVELOPMENT. 

Phenogamia is a Greek word referring to 
those plants that bear fruit or that bear seedy 
we cannot tell which. The Germans or Skan- 
dinavians would say fruitbearing or seedbear- 
ingy according to the particular idea wanted. 
If they desired to express any other thought, 
they could easily manufacture a new word in a 
minute, whether in the dictionary or not. Each' 
word would be easy to understand and remember 
and be definite. The foreign borrowed word 
being difficult to master, there is a reluctance to 
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borrow any more expressions than is absolutely 
necessary, hence we must often content our- 
selves with the same expression for several dis- 
tinct ideas. Take, for instance, anatomy and 
ascend. Anatomy is called by the Germans 
either Zergliederungskunst (that is dismem- 
ber ing art or unlimbing art, ) or it is called Zer- 
gliederungswissenschaft (that is dismembering 
saence), according as they wish to emphasize 
it as an art or science. The word is long, but 
this is necessary to make it so descriptive that 
students of other branches of knowledge, as 
well as the people at large, can understand as 
much as possible of what is read, and it is long 
that it may be definite. We say ascend in En- 
glish, which is a very general and indefinite 
word, but as we have the word, there is a 
temptation to use it. The German, who loves 
to be definite and exact, will use a word express- 
ing the mode of ascending, as aufgehen^ auf 
segeln^ auffahren^ aufreiten^ attflaufen^ etc., 
that is, upgo^ upsail^ upfare^ upride^ uprun. 
Not any of these definite, self-explaining, home- 
compounds take any more syllables than ascend. 
When a language is correctly constructed, it is 
just as easy to speak definitely as generically, and 
in the long run, it gives a man more solid 
knowledge. , 
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Self-development makes words better under- 
stood, longer remembered and more definite. 

§ d. MORB THINGS VIVID WITH SELF- 
DEVELOPMENT. 

Vividness is that quality of a word which 
brings the things spoken of before the mind's 
eye with clearness, ease and lifelikeness. But 
in order that a word may do that it must appeal 
to the mind's old associates and impressions; it 
must gather for the hearer such particular 
images as he is acquainted with, and as he 
needs to build up the thought. Oculist is arbi- 
trary, it appeals to nothing, gathers nothing. 
Thinking is gathering of impressions. There- 
fore an arbitrary, foreign word cannot be vivid. 
A mentally economical word is one that fur- 
nishes in itself the images out of which to con- 
struct the thought. Herbert Spencer says in 
his "Philosophy of Style:" 

" As we do not think in generals but in par- 
ticulars — as, whenever any class of things is 
referred to, we represent it to ourselves by call- 
ing to mind individual members of it — it fol- 
lows that when an abstract word is used the 
hearer or reader has to choose from his stock of 
images, one or more, by which he may figure 
to himself the ^enus mentioned. In doing this 
some delay^must arise, some force be expended; 
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and if, by employing a specific term an appro- 
priate image can be at once suggested, an econ- 
omy is achieved, and a more vivid impression 
produced." 

By compounding the common words, we 
make language more figurative and picturesque. 
Prof. Marsh says, Lect. Eng. Lang., p. 200: 

"Our present power of derivation and com- 
position is much restricted, and while many 
other languages can change all nouns, substan- 
tives and adjectives into each other or into verbs, 
and vice versa^ still retaining the root-form^ 
which makes the new-coined word at once un- 
derstood by every native ear, we, on the con- 
trary, are constantly obliged to resort to com- 
pounds of foreign, and to us, unmeaning roots, 
whenever we wish to express a complex idea 
by a single word. The German and other cog- 
nate languages still retain this command over 
their hereditary resources, and in point of ready 
intelligibility and picturesqueness they have an 
important advantage over languages which, like . 
the Latin and its derivatives, possess less plastic 
power. There are in all Gothic tongues numer- 
ous compounds of very obvious etymology, 
which are not eminently expressive, considered 
as a part of what may be called the nature- 
speech of man, as contrasted with that which fs 
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more appropriately the dialect of literature and 
art, and thus those languages are rich just where, 
as I remarked in a former lecture, our own is 
growing poor. 

"The vocabulary belonging to the affections, 
the terms descriptive of the spontaneous action 
of the intellectual and moral faculties, the fie- 
torial words which bring the material creation 
vividly before us^ these languages in question are 
all more numerous and forcible than Latin 
terms by which we have too often supplied 
their places. The facility of derivation and 
composition in Greek and Gothic languages is 
almost unlimited, and a native once master of 
the radicals (common words), and fully pos- 
sessed of the laws of formation, can at any time 
extemporize a word for the precise expression 
of any complete idea he may choose to embody 
in a single vocable." 

The Professor says the English is rich in the 
language of literature and art. A self-devel- 
oped language is better for those branches, also, 
because in all cases it will be necessary to under- 
standi remember ^xidfeel. 

The Postmaster- General, Stephan, of Berlin, 
has forbidden any foreign words to be used in 
the postal service, and ordered homogeneous 
German words to be substituted. The archi- 
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tects of Germany held lately a convention in . 
which it was agreed to substitute homogeneous 
German words in the fine art of architecture. 
The " German Language Association " are con- 
stantly driving out what foreign words are still 
remaining, both in literature, science and art, 
because harmonious self-developed words are 
more understood, longer remembered, more de- 
finite, more vivid to high and low. In Germany 
they speak about men who have labored for 
language purification as benefactors of das Va- 
terland. Over the grave of the linguist Jakob 
Grimm is raised a beautiful monument. The 
Russians are beginning to follow the Germans 
in this respect. We shall soon hear of an agi- 
tation for the improvement of the Chinese lan- 
guage. 

§ >^. A PURE LANGUAGE ENJOYS MORE LOVE. 

English is not blood of our blood nor flesh of 
our flesh. Fifty-three per cent, of the words 
are borrowed. It is just as impossible for an 
Englishman to love his language as much as a 
German loves his, as it is for a white man to 
love a negro child as much as his own. It 
would be an unnatural and insane love. The 
greater part of the words in the English are 
unkind and expensive intruders, forced on the . 
English against their will by William the Con- 
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queror, who was a grandson of Gang Rolf, a 
Norwegian pirate that had settled in the Prov- 
ince of Normandy with his countrymen. They 
married French wives, as they were nearly all 
single men. Hence, the Norman-French were 
a mixture of Norwegian and French. What 
is our own Anglo-Saxon inheritance we keepy 
and only systematize a little here and there. I 
want to ask the Englishman (is it a very heart- 
stirring request to ask ? ) in the interest of millions 
of school children, that he give up, not what is 
his own, but simply give up French, Latin, 
Greek, Turkish, Arabic and Chinese words, 
and that he honor his own Anglo-Saxon and 
Germanic material, so that his people can under- 
stand and love his language. In the United 
States there is, of course, less reason to love 
this mixed language than in England. Can't 
the English purify language as well as Ger- 
mans, Skandinavians and Russians? Do the 
English people need an easily understood lan- 
guage for their schools and their people any less 
than other nations? 

The education of a vast mass is a serious ex- 
pense, even with the easiest understood and re- 
membered tongues, but with English a highest 
popular intelligence is out of the question. A 
lew University men will get a little taste 
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of science, and the common people ivill be ex- 
cluded from science. 



CHAPTER g. 

PRESENT ENGLISH IS POOR CHILD's ENEMY. 

It has been shown in chapter d, on spelling, 
that it costs, other things being equal, $io more 
per year for teaching in English than in Ger- 
man and Skandinavian schools on account of 
spelling, and this makes it also very difficult to 
learn to read and write. It has also been shown 
that every child wastes three years of time in 
mastering this spelling. 

Again the English is so mixed and arbitrary 
in its vocabulary that English school readers 
must be filled with explanations, both as to 
meaning and pronunciation. The English 
school boards complain that children in the ele- 
mentary schools have very little idea of what 
they read, as shown by the foolish answers 
given as to the meaning of words, even in the 
third and fourth classes. The bright children 
in a Massachusetts school were recently asked 
the meaning of the following common words: 
Tenaciotcs^ they thought, meant a ten-acre lot; 
mendacious^ what could be mended; eucharist^ 
one who plays euchre. The children could not 

Plea. 6. 
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have been under ten years, because in the re- 
port fi*om which I take these words I find that 
the children frequently referred to the Bible, 
and they are otherwise employing difficult words 
that would hardly be employed by children 
under ten years of age. The German child 
would get for tenacious ^f est haltend or anhdng- 
lick; Skandinavian, fastholdende^ or anhdn- 
gende^ according as the one or the other idea 
best fits the case. The self-developed words 
are clear to the child, and more definite. For 
mendacious is German Itigenhaft or liigne- 
risch; Skandinavian, lognaktig or lognerisk. 
Eucharist becomes equally plain in those lan- 
guages. 

A language that robs every child that goes to 
school ten years of $ioo in extra money, that 
robs him of years of labor for spelling ; a lan- 
guage so mixed and arbitrary that the child can 
understand only a few of the commonest Saxon 
words; a language so filled with unrelated 
foreign words, that he is unable to understand 
any article referring to science — is most cer- 
tainly a poor child'* s enemy ^ a peoples enemy. 
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CHAPTER f. 

THE ENGLISH SPEAK LIKE A CONQUERED 

PEOPLE. 

In the Tenth Century the Northmen, as 
now, were great seamen, and then harrassed the 
coasts of Western Europe. Among them was 
Gang Rolf, with a large party of his country- 
meti, who plundered the western shores of 
France. The king of that country, Louis the 
Simple, promised Gang Rolf that if he would 
settle down and keep peace, he would make 
him the Duke of Normandy. The offer was 
accepted. 

As most of the followers of Gang Rolf were 
young unmarried sailors and far from home, they 
took to themselves French wives, and in course 
of time the Norwegian language died out. 
The children learned the language from their 
mothers, but mixed it with the language of 
their fathers. In this way arose what is called 
the Norman-French (Norwegian or Northman 
French). If they had had Norwegian mothers 
the language might have lived yet. There 
are many examples of a small people in between 
more numerous ones keeping up their language 
for a thousand years. This Gang Rolf had a 
grandson, William the Conqueror, who became 
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a powerful Duke of Normandy, the large 
province given to his grandfather. 

This William, with his half Norwegian and 
half French followers, went to conquer En- 
gland, then a weak people. They defeated the 
English so completely, at the battle of Hasting, 
A. D. 1066, that the land was divided among 
William's leaders. The offices were given to 
the Norman Frenchmen, who had learned to 
speak the Norman French, though half Ger- 
manic on the father's side. They despised the 
English people, who spoke almost pure German, 
as used in those days on the coasts of the North 
Sea. There had to be some means of commu- 
nication between the ruler and the ruled. The 
first learned the most common words from the 
language of the Anglo-Saxons, and for higher 
and more dignified expressions, words were 
lugged in from the Norman-French or Latin, 
thus making a mixture of mixtures in language. 
The French was used in the courts and Parlia- 
ment till the thirteenth century. For three 
hundred years one language was used among 
the people and another and foreign one in the 
courts. 

This humility the English people did, of 
course, not like; but what should they do? 
They were conquered, and were not, at that 
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time, enlightened and patriotic enough to com- 
bine against the foreign intruders. The English 
had to take both law and language from the 
Norman-French, just as Ireland now is forced 
to take both law and language from England^ 
After the people became used to this mixture 
of words, the feeling of incongruity wore off 
and paved the way for further importations* 
The taste for language harmony was lost. 

The Englishman speaks as a conquered man ; 
he speaks as he does, because his forefathers 
were conquered by William, and, of course, the 
language is a sign of weakness and inferiority 
on general principles. The only way to get rid 
of this disgrace is to purify, and go back to the 
original material, and enrich language by self- 
development. The English people never were 
satisfied with this setting aside of their own 
material to make room for mostly unneeded 
foreign importations, for they could have devel- 
oped out of their own material, as the Greeks^ 
Germans, Irish, Skandinavians and Russians 
have done. Here is one English voice, out 
of hundreds, found in English literature: 

" Surely far more dear 
Is good, plain English to an English ear 
Than lisped-out phrases stolen from every clime,, 
And strangely altered to conceal the crime. 
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Yet, without French, how dull the page would look! 
Must no italics mark when speaks a duke? 
Must peers and beauties flirt in common print?" 

— The Novel, a Satire, 

Butler says, shall men 

" Be natives wherever they may roam, 
And only foreigners at home?" 

In Barrett's Alviorie, 1560, we find: 

" All good inditers find 
Our English tongue driven almost out of mind. 
Dismembered, hacked, maimed, rent and torne. 
Defaced, patched, marred and made a skorne." 

"And were we given as well to like our owne, 
And for to cleanse it from the noisome weede 
Of affectation^ which hath overgrowne 
Ungraciously the good and native seed^ 
As for to borrow where we have no need. 
It would rise near the learned tongues in strength. 
Perchance, and match me some of them at length." 



CHAPTER V. 

WHAT IS AMERICANISM? 

Does it consist in New England Puritanism? 
or in Germanism? Irishism? or Skandinavian- 
ism ? It cannot be in any of these exclusively. 
Probably it is all these isms melted together into 
one solid Americanism. There has not been 
time for such a melting together yet, and it is 
perhaps best that the process takes a long time 
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in order that the work may finally obtain solid- 
ity. No one element can or ought to override 
the rest. That is not best to intellectual and 
national welfare. We have always been a com- 
posite people, and have done well as a nation, 
with our cosmopolitanism. We have done well 
politically and financially. We need more con- 
trol over our evil passions, as well as more 
knowledge and interest in nature and the Crea- 
tor. This is the best antidote against mere sen- 
sational reading. 

Our composite nationality has been our 
strength and our preservation, as is truly re- 
marked by an able writer, Geoffrey Champlin, 
in a recent monthly. He further remarks that 
in all our wars, a very great portion of both 
soldiers and commanders were either born in 
foreign countries, or descended from foreign 
parents outside of England. 

It is this composite nationality that has devel- 
oped the United States in country and city. 
Each of these nationalities excel in some partic- 
ulars, and when the several excellencies finally 
melt together into one nationality and one lan- 
guage, there are reasons to believe that they 
will be the best in the world. Only the best 
can win the approval necessary to general 
adoption. But this takes time, and we need not 
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be in a hurry. Much can be done, however, 
now, while we are yet in a plastic state. The 
true American has not yet appeared. We are a 
vast conglomeration of peoples — a ^reat colo- 
nial empire. Several nations have owned land 
and governed here. England is only one out 
of many. We bought the large territory west 
of the Mississippi river, from Louisiana to north 
of Dakota, and west to Washington Territory, 
of France, in 1803. Florida from Spain, 18 19. 
Texas seceded from Mexico, and joined the 
United States, 1836. We obtained California 
from Mexico, 1848; Alaska from Russia, 1867. 
England has only had control over the small 
colonies along the Atlantic sea coast. It is 
hard to see by what right she governed even 
that little. New England, it must be remem- 
bered, grew up, as one of our historians says, 
"without help or consent of the English Parlia- 
ment or people." The Pilgrims were driven 
away from England by religious persecution. 
They went to Holland, and stayed there twelve 
years. They ought to have learned Dutch 
pretty well in that time. They sailed from 
Amsterdam to New England, and for a long 
time governed themselves without any interfer- 
ence or help from England. When the Eng- 
lish came, they did what they could to hamper 
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development, by forbidding manufacturing and 
commerce. The Dutch discovered and colon- 
ized New York and New Jersey. From these 
thrifty Dutchmen are descended the Astors and 
the Vanderbilts, and most of the landed gentry 
about New York. The Swedes settled a part 
of Pennsylvania in 1643. Only a fraction of 
the United States can call England the " Mother 
Country." A far larger portion can call Ire- 
land the mother country, and a still larger por- 
tion can call Germany, Skandinavia and Hol- 
land the « Fatherland." The United States, as 
a whole, is a daughter ^ Eurofe^ not of En- 
gland. 

There is one great defect in the school histo- 
ries of the United States, which was severely 
criticized by a writer in " Century Monthly " 
for 1886, namely, the absence of any mention 
of the vast German, Irish and Skandinavian 
immigration; yet chapters are devoted to the 
ordinary pioneer struggles of the Pilgrims. It 
is like writing the history of Europe and say 
nothing about the Gothic migration, or to say 
nothing about the Crusaders. It is hard to 
know what this is, or what it means. F'or one 
little New England cla^s of people in this coun- 
try to ignore the rest, cannot be Americanism, 
which I take to mean mutual recognition and 
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coalescence jof the several £urof>ean elements. 
We are all foreigners, or descendants of for- 
eigners. It is sUnply a question of longer or 
shorter xmadence, A long residence in this 
country is of no particular advantage, because 
there has been no better chances for schools 
here than in most countries of Europe. Our 
states and territories have been just as anxious 
to induce foreigners, especially from northern 
and western Europe, to come here, as Canada, 
Australia, South America, and as new countries 
generally are. They have come here as our 
race, our climate and government suited 
them better. Englishmen, for certain reasons, 
have largely gone into English colonies. 

There are some ignorant foreigners, as there 
are ignorant Old Natives. I am informed by 
newspaper men here in Chicago, that there are 
Old Natives (sometimes called Yankees) in Indi- 
ana and Illinois, that still believe Andrew Jack- 
son is living. 

This idea of one Germanic people claiming 
they are superior to the rest, is clannish and 
non-American. I consider the German and 
Skandinavian as nations ahead of the rest of the 
world in intellectual and educational matters, 
not because of mental superiority, but because 
thej have the most understanding-helping and 
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memory - helping languages. The foreigners 
have fought for the United States, in every war 
we have had, just as hard as the Old Natives. 
Nay, it is by help of foreigners we have ob- 
tained everything of value. With Old Natives 
alone, or with any other portion of the people 
alone, nothing can be carried through on a large 
scale. 

The principles incorporated in our Constitu- 
tion, grew up among our composite colonists. 
The idea of dividing the country into small 
states, with a Supreme General Government, is 
not an English, but a German idea; for the lat- 
ter country has, during centuries, been divided 
into small principalities, with a Supreme Diet. 

All inhabitants of North and South America 
are Americans in one sense, and in another all 
naturalized citizens of the United States are 
Americans. For a few descendants of the 
English colonists to monopolize the word Amer- 
ican, is not Americanism. I therefore call them 
Old Natives. We are all Americans by right 
of previous discovery, hard work in develop- 
ment, and hard fighting. What is the propor- 
tion of the several elements in the United 
States? Those of German and Dutch blood 
have been estimated at eighteen millions; Irish 
blood, at fifteen; Skandinavians, at four; de- 
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scendantsof the English colonists, eight millions; 
English immigrants, four millions; Scotch, two, 
and miscellaneous people from Slavonic, Rom- 
anic, Mongolian, African races, about nine mil- 
lions, making up the sixty-four million of our 
population. In our census, those born here, or 
of native born parents, are called Antericans, 
but that does not show blood or descent. It 
may api>ear that the German element is placed 
rather high, but we must remember a great 
many have moved in from Russia, Hungary, 
Austria, Bohemia, Poland and Holland, often 
classed with other nationalities. Old Natives, 
in this sense, are only the descendants of the 
2,000,000 English here before the Revolution, 
and without outside help could not have doubled 
more than twice since the Revolution. 

The only ones in this large population that 
can be expected to have a special love for the 
English language, because it has been the lan- 
guage of their ancestors, is the English element, 
and even they cannot love the foreign part of 
it, because foreign words were forced on them. 
It is not their proper inheritance. To the small 
Romanic element in the United States it will 
be better for them to have a systematic Ameri- 
can language, which their children can learn 
more easily, as their language cannot be intro- 
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duced 'anyhow. The proposed language being 
an extract and coalescence of the best principles 
found in the leading languages of the United 
States, must be considered as a good illustration 
of true Americanism. Such language reform 
comes with better grace from so composite a 
country as the United States than it would have 
come from any other. What is done by the 
United States is done by German, Irish, En- 
glish and Skandinavian elements. 

Being a daughter of Europe, a suggestion 
from us cannot be looked upon as any special 
race prejudice. If Germany had proposed such 
reform and union language to the Germanic 
race, it might have been looked on with more 
suspicion. True Americanism must be a puri- 
fied and systematized cosmopolitanism. It is, in 
one respect, like the Mohamedan religion, a 
coalescence of several religions, and a composite 
character gave it strength, for each of the ruling 
people saw something of their own in it. The 
only things in America desirable to coalesce are 
language, character and style. With regard 
to religion, each man will serve the country 
best by clinging to the faith and ceremonies of 
his fathers. This may sound conservative in a 
reformer. But there are so many changes and 
viscisitudes in our transient life, that we get 
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tired of these eternal changes; for that reason 
is it all the more necessary to have something 
permanent — to have a haven of stability and 
rest. The more firm our footing is in religion, the 
more energy is left for the changes needed in 
practical life. A changeable religion is some- 
thing irreverent and unreliable. The spirit in 
all forms of faith is to honor God and do good 
to men. 'For all to have the same form of 
worship wbuld diminish both love and respect* 
Our population is so great that we can't all asso- 
ciate, anyhow. A Jew, a Catholic, an Episco- 
palian, Presbyterian or Methodist that leaves 
his religion, creates much sorrow on the one 
hand and very little rejoicing on the other. 
Whenever Jews or Catholics lose respect for 
their ancient languages, the Hebrew and Latin, 
whenever they cease to say prayers in those 
languages, they will lose one of the strongest 
and oldest bonds of union. I have also noticed 
that those who are well posted in the ancient 
tongues are the readiest friends of language 
reform. Having something that is permanent, 
they are more willing to change in other res- 
pects. Fidelity to family, church and country, 
but freedom in details, is Americanism. 

Why could not Protestants, e^ecially Luther- 
ans, have a few more fine ceremonies to honor 
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the old languages, and say the LorcTs Prayer 
in Greek ? Jesus and the Holy Apostles spoke 
in this language. It would be easy for each 
child to learn the Lord*s Prayer^ with a 
few pages of comment on the beautiful Greek 
tongue. It would help to bind us, and give us 
some Greek spirit of love for the beautiful, and 
help us better to appreciate our own language. 

To guard against one-sided extremes, is an- 
other point in Americanism. For instance, 
there is the temperance question. Entire absti- 
nence, in the present state of society, seems too 
strong; entire freedom seems, also, too weak. 
Probably the confining drinking to beer alone, 
would be better, with high license. Statistics 
show that beer-drinking countries have the least 
drunkenness, as Bavaria, where the greatest 
amount of beer per capita is drank, an intoxi- 
cated man is seldom seen. In proportion as 
beer decreases, do stronger drinks and intoxica- 
tion increase. 

There is, again, tnfe English principle of large 
landed estates, and the German five to fifty 
acre lots. One seems too large, and the other 
too small. Probably Ex -Senator Doolittle's 
idea of limiting the amount of ownership in 
land to one section of six hundred and forty 
acres is not far from correct. He says we pro- 
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hibit, for public policy's sake, an importer from 
becoming Secretary of State, and members of 
Congress are forbidden to practice before 
Courts of Claims. In the same way a man 
might be limited to six hundred and forty acres 
of land, outside of cities. To have land divided 
among the people is an immense source of 
national strength. Around every homestead 
are fathers, mothers, sons, daughters, uncles, 
aunts, cousins and friends, who are interested 
in the stability and welfare of the country, for 
they and their friends own a little dear spot 
here, which they can call their own for ever. I 
consider it true Americanism to limit the amount 
of ownership in land to a liberal number of 
acres. 

Language reform is fortunate in not having 
any clashing interests. A little more stability 
in the public service would, probably, also be a 
good thing. 

To make both the government of the coun- 
try ,^ as well as the language of the country, 
serve the best interest of the people at large, is 
true Americanism. This is the civilization we 
must try to develop in some way. 

To further show that selection from the best 
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ideas of other peoples is Americanism, I will 
quote from an anonymous writer in the "North 
American Review," for November, 1885. In 
his discussion as to the idea of giving General 
Grant a monument ^^ strictly American^'* he 
says: "The only strictly American monuments 
are the Indian earth mounds and Central Amer- 
ican buildings. . . .We are an inartistic people, 
with neither an indigenous nor an adopted art 
language in which to render grand thoughts. 

" We are ignorant of the meaning and use of 
style^ that spontaneous, but current, mode which 
races of men have devised and accepted as the 
fittest expression of race ideals. Until there is 
an American race, there cannot be an American 
style. So many millions English, Germans, 
Irish, Africans, Italians and Chinamen, getting 
prosperous and fat on a rich, new country, may, 
for the purpose of popular expression, be called 
a people. Bound loosely together, they may 
become a nation, but they do not make a race^ 
and until they do, all talk of an American style 
is empty and idle. To demand a strictly Amer- 
ican monument is about equivalent to inviting 
the eulogist of General Grant to deliver his 
oration in a strictly American language, . . .In 
later periods, when the composite elements of 
American populations are melted down into one 

Plea. 7. 
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race, when there are no more Irish or Germans, 
Negroes or English, but only Americans, be- 
longing to one defined American race, that race 
will become conscious of its own ideals and 
aspirations, its own sentiments and emotions, 
and, as all other great nations have done before, 
it will find its own means of expression .... 

" Not only are we ignorant of all style of our 
own, but we are phenomenally ignorant and 
obtuse as to the requirements of the styles of 
other races and ages. We use them only to 
abuse them; we adopt them only to mutilate 
and burlesque them. Our all but universal 
ignorance and misuse of art has its origin in the 
absence of that delicate sentiment of what is Jit 
and appropriate^ which lies at the very root of 
style. There must be a sensitive consciousness 
of the significance and relation of leading lines, 
in short, for composition, and an instinct for the 
harmony and inharmony of details, before an 
artist or a people can rightly use style. From 
Bangor to San Diego, we seem never to weary 
of contriving for ourselves belongings which 
are artistically discordant, and customs which 
are wholly inappropriate." 

(Illustrations given:) 

"The first great achievement of the Ameri- 
can people was the Declaration qf Independ- 
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ence, and the solemn, momentous act of national 
manhood has been celebrated for more than a 
century. There were a hundred ways, grace- 
ful and grave, in which Independence Day 
might have been rendered sacred in the minds 
of our rather pert and unrespecting youth. Did 
we devise a manner of celebration noble and 
appropriate? Did we even invent something 
strictly American? No! We went to the ter- 
restial and intellectual antipodes and imported a 
Chinese Jollification by Jire-crackers^ deliber- 
ately choosing to offer, as our tribute to Inde- 
pendence, a senseless pandemonium of petty 
snpppings, and the incense of evil smell. 

"Then we took a hundred years to build a 
monument for the great soldier and statesman, 
whom we delight to call the Father of his 
Country. And at last produced — what? Some- 
thing appropriate P On the contrary, we have 
dedicated to Washington an obelisk — that sym- 
bol which pious worshipers of 'bulls and tom- 
cats' upon the Nile had consecrated to Gener- 
ation, and the particular privilege of certain 
erotic potentates 

"For style in music alone we inherit from 
our Teutonic forebearers a certain appreciation, 
in all other modes of artistic expression we are 
deaf, dumb and blind .... 
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" It has been said of us by trans- Atlantic critics, 
that Americans have talent, but never genius. 
This is most unfair; if for nothing else, we 
have a positive and unrivaled genius for the in- 
appropriate. There is something vsrrong about 
the brain and nerve of a people vsrho so signally 
lack all idea of the fitness of things, of what 
goes with what harmoniously, of what should 
and what should not be brought together. We 
show this failing in every department of life, 
in morals, in matter of the intellect, and in every 
possible phase of the pure or practical arts, in 
dress and in taste .... Let us, for once, approach 
the subject of a public monument with a little 
modesty. It might be most becoming in us. 
We don't know — we never tried it." 

After speaking for some time as to the choice 
of architecture or sculpture or a union of both 
kinds of monuments for the great hero, he ex- 
presses a hope that a style will be selected from 
among those which have culminated since the 
Christian era. "We have not," says the writer, 
*'an Egyptian type of mind, nor a Grecian 
type of mind, but come nearest the Roman in 
our taste for simple grandeur. The English," 
says he, " tried to grasp the Gothic in style, but 
failed, with its sameness of fa9ade after fa9ade, 
as in Westminster Palace, etc. . . .Rome loved 
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the big^ it seemed in harmony with the prodi- 
gious growth of Roman populations and the 
gigantic spread of the imperial system. Size, 
brute mass, the big figures of the census, are 
our pride. Like the Romans, we adore quan- 
tity. The Romans were inferior in art taste 
to the Greeks, who only asked of craftsmen 
greatness, rarely exacting bigness." 

After dwelling for some time on the different 
styles of architecture and sculpture that might 
come into consideration in a public monument 
for General Grant, he suggests " a round Roman 
tomb, of noble dimensions, treated as to its 
details in Romanesque style." He also says: 
" The most extraordinary feature of the Amer- 
ican is his un-Englishness." 

The foregoing article may seem harsh, but I 
have read nothing for years that has given me 
more respect for the American people than this 
same article. The first step to be taken in 
every progress is an admission of shortcoming* 
We all know America has been too busy with 
her material development to do much for art or 
language heretofore. The foregoing article is 
a great lesson to Germans, Irish, English and 
Skandinavians. Here is an American writer of 
ability that openly, honestly and frankly admits 
the shortcomings of our country in a certain 
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particular. But we, whose parents have come 
here more recently, have many defects, both in 
character and language, and we would do well 
to follow the example of this clear-sighted and 
art-loving American, and frankly acknowledge 
the shortcoming of our people, as he has of his. 
The first step towards friendship is an humble 
admission of our respective failings. I have 
not inserted the article because there is some 
criticizing about it; that would have been un- 
friendly and un-American. America being a 
daughter of Europe, and we being all Ameri- 
cans, there is no sense in national prejudice. 
We and our fathers have made America what 
it is, and we can make it better and finer in the 
future. My mission is not to create national 
antipathies, but neighborly love and respect. 
We need internal greatness, to see and feel for 
each other. We are strong enough against any 
foreign foes, and will soon be stronger if we are 
wise enough not to buy or annex any more 
land. Too much territory under one govern- 
ment has been the weakness of many empires 
before us. We can influence the world by 
friendly counsel and example. We need na- 
tional neighbors here to keep us company, and 
whose examples and experiments will be more 
Instructive to us than experiments made in other 
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grand divisions of the earth. We ought to set 
up an Entirely independent government in 
Alaska, under our protection, and consecrate our 
energy and love for the United States we re- 
saved during the Rebellion of 1861. Make the 
speaking of the American language a condition 
of independence. If .this country w^ere not so 
well bound together by water and iron roads, 
and divided into self-governing States, which 
wounds no local pride, we should not be able to 
hold so much territory. The Russian and 
British Empires, I often think, will some day 
plit up, or a new mode of government will 
have to be invented. As near as I can interpret 
the American taste, it comes, as the writer in 
the " North American Review " has explained, 
near of being a union of Roman and Roman- 
esque, something grand^ rounded and simple. 
The Gothic has too many sharp corners. If we 
carry this taste over into language, I should infer 
that a language tasteful to Americans would be 
one with a vocabulary of large, thought-inspir- 
ing words, a grammar of rounded regularity 
and simplicity, with no sharp corners of excep- 
tions, and treated as to details with as much 
euphony as the case will permit. 
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CHAPTER r. 

ENGLAND AND GERMANY COMPARED. 

The English and the Germans have, with 
justice, been called the Romans and the Greeks 
of the Nineteenth Century. Here in America 
we all know and admit the English to be the 
Romans. They have gone out to fight and 
conquer a great part of the world. To build 
ships, railroads, and to govern men, has been 
their taste. They are naturally, by the instinct 
inherited from their Norman forefathers, men 
of action. The Germans, like the Greeks, 
whose language principles they have so much 
copied after, love to enjoy the pleasures of the 
intellect. They have cared little for territory, 
but only desired to unite and hold their own 
ccmntrymen together for strength against for- 
eign invasion. While England spent much of 
her surplus mental energy on foreign conquest 
and development, Germany has, for the last 
four hundred years, turned her surplus energy 
inwards, into philosophy, science, art, history, 
theology and criticism. While England, France, 
Spain, Portugal and Russia were bent on em- 
pire, Germany stayed at home and studied lan- 
guage, science and philosophy. As a result of 
this, they have done more, as Prof. George P. 
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Marsh says, "to widen and extend the range of 
human thought during the last hundred years, 
than all other nations combined." 

Not only do the Germans excel in science 
and philosophy on account of their patient and 
minute study, but it seems to be necessary to the 
highest excellence among other people that 
their best men shall have studied in Germany 
to catch their close and observing spirit, their 
love for learning for its own sake, as Goethe 
says; as, for instance, Oehlenschlager among the 
Danes, the Astronomer Hansteen among the 
Norwegians, Carlyle and the present famous 
Dr. Makenzie among the English, Cousin 
among the French, and George Bancroft among 
the Americans. Nearly all the ideas in science, 
philosophy, pedagogy and social questions have 
had their origin in Germany. They invented 
the art of printing and clocks, they discovered 
the true theory of astronomy, they were the 
mainspring in the great Reformation, which 
was the greatest blow ever made for freedom of 
speech, and paved the way for political freedom, 
both in Europe and America. 

On account of difference in language, we are 
generally acquainted only with a particular class 
of the great men of Germany, namely, her 
music masters, as Mendelssohn,Beethoven,Bach, 
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Weber, Haydn, Handel, Mozart, Wagner and 
Liszt. Her numerous poets, historians, generals, 
philosophers, linguists, scientists, theologians 
and writers few have any idea of. 

England never did excel in learning. The 
English professors obtain their places through 
friendship rather than through merit. Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton says of Oxford, that it is very 
common for the professors to delegate teaching 
to favorite tutors. He regards Oxford as a fash- 
ionable pleasure resort for the aristocracy of 
England. English professors live in luxury and 
shun hard work. The system of the higher 
education is said, even by prominent English- 
men, to be too ancient and aristocratic for effi- 
cient work. A common student cannot be 
brought in contact with the highest minds in 
England. 

Matthew Arnold says, in his book on the 
" Higher Schools and Universities in Germany," 
page 231: "It is impossible to overvalue the 
importance to a young man of being brought 
into contact with a first-rate teacher of his mat- 
ter of study, and of getting from him a clear 
notion of what a systematic study means. Such 
instruction is so far from being organized in this 
country (England), that it even requires a gifted 
student to feel the want of it; and such student 
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must go to Paris, or Heidelberg, or Berlin, be- 
cause England cannot give him what he wants. 
Some do go. An admirable English mathe- 
matician who did not go, told me that he should 
never recover the loss of the two years, which, 
after his degree, he wasted without fit instruc- 
tion at an English university, when he ought 
to have Deen under superior instruction, for 
which the university course in England makes 
no provision. I dare say he will recover it, for 
a man of genius counts no worthy effort too 
hard, but who can estimate the loss to the 
mental training and intellectual habits of the 
country, from an absence — so complete that it 
needs genius to be sensible of it, and causes 
genius an effort to repair it — of all regular pub- 
lic provision for scientific study and teaching of 
any branch of knowledge." 

England has, according to population, only 
half the number of matriculated students com- 
ing under superior instruction as Germany, or 
even as France. For the same prominent literary 
Englishman further says of his beloved island : 
** This absence of superior instruction tends, not 
only to give us, as I have said, a want of scien- 
tific intellect in all departments, but it tends to 
weaken and obliterate, in the whole nation, the 
sense of the value and importance of human 
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knowledge; to vulgarize us^ to exaggerate our 
estimate, naturally excessive, of the importance 
of material advantages, and to make our teach- 
ers, all but the very best of them, pursue their 
calling in the mere trade spirit." 

Again he says : " Our educated classes, in their 
solicitude for our backward working classes, 
and their alarm for our industrial preeminence, 
are beginning to cry out for industrial schools 
for our artisans. Well informed and distin- 
guished people seem to think it is only necessary 
to have special schools of arts and trades, as 
they have abroad, and then we may take a 
clever boy from our elementary schools, per- 
fected by the Riverside Code, and put him at 
once into a special art school. A study of the 
best Continental experience will show them that 
the special school is the crown of a long coor- 
dered series, designed and graduated by the 
best h,eads in the country. A clever boy in a 
German elementary school, passes first into a 
mlttelschule^ or higher elementary school, then 
into a modern or real school of the second class, 
then into a real school of the first class, and 
finally, after all these, into a special school. A 
boy who has had this preparation is able to 
profit by a special art school." But to send him 
there straight from the elementary school, is 
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like sending a boy from the fourth form at one 
of our classical public schools to hear Professor 
Ritschel lecture on Latin inscriptions. 

The "Pall Mall Gazette" complained, not 
long ago, that Germans were beating them in 
many of the markets of the world because of 
the greater skill of their artisans and artists, and 
also because their commercial travelers were 
better educated in foreign languages. 

They have not very good higher schools in 
England, but their elementary schools are still 
poorer, comparatively. School directors have 
frequently complained that too much time is 
wasted on spelling, and that children have very 
little understanding of what they read, as shown 
by their foolish answers* as to the meaning of 
words. The reading matter in the English 
elementary school books can stand no compari- 
son with German or Skandinavian school read- 
ers. There are enough English readers with 
fine covers, but the reading matter consists of 
light, amusing literature, belles lettres. The 
Germans and Skandinavians, on the contrary, 
have often some preliminary exhortations as to 
honesty, industry, respect and obedience to 
parents and governments, chapters and lessons 
on Botany, Zoology, Man, Land, Water, 
Air and Astronomy, also Biography and 
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Travels. English reading would, to a great 
extent, be considered trash. The English de- 
sire to amuse school children, the Germans to 
instruct them. The English are just as capable 
as the Germans and Skandinavians, if not 
more so, but scientific English, with its incom- 
prehensible borrowed Greek and Latin nomen- 
clature, is of such a nature that not even grown- 
up persons can master it. It takes extra time to 
learn such botanical names as fhenogamia^ 
cryptogamia^ ensiform^ acerose^ subulate^ hirsute 
and hispid. These ideas are easily understood 
the first time they are heard in the self-devel- 
oped and self-explaining German, Skandinavian 
or Irish language. The English, as a result of 
the difficulty of their language, have little taste 
for science. Matthew Arnold says that this is 
shown further by the fact that a scientific book 
has twice the chance of being translated into 
German or French than into English, but if the 
work is a travel, biography or good story, it has 
better chance of being translated into English^ 
He further adds, " This absence of a taste for 
science tends to vulgarize the English tnindy 
to reduce it to the most common objects of 
thought." Continued progress in the world 
depends, at last, much upon good nerves, and 
the English have that. 
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I saw an account, seven or eight years ago, 
of some sea captain who had made experiments 
over ten years with a lifting apparatus. The 
nationality and number of pounds raised by 
each person were carefully recorded. Ten 
thousand trials from each of the different nation- 
alities were taken, and the English were shown 
to be the strongest of all. Good nerves are 
necessary to the student as well as the laborer. 
On equal terms the English need fear competi- 
tion with no one, but modern life is getting 
more mental than it used to be, and the English 
language is a check on high intellectual devel- 
opment. 

The English are great readers, but it must 
be common subjects. In looking at the pro- 
gress made by the English people on one hand, 
and their difficult language on the other hand, I 
have often been surprised, I can account for it 
only by saying they have exceptionally good 
nerves. To be sure there are some great schol- 
ars in England. But genius is a person that 
comes up here or there regardless of difficulties. 
Special genius defies ordinary laws, seemingly. 
But I am comparing the language with refer- 
ence to popular education. 

The learned scholar. Prof. Skeat, author of 
the best English etymological dictionary, and a 
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true Englishman, shows the spirituality of his 
countrymen by saying: 

"Whether we shall ever get a true spelling 
reform is doubtful. If so, it will come from 
America, For, if once accomplished there, it 
will not be difficult to adopt it here." 

Yes; and if the English ever get a true vo- 
cabulary that will have to come from America 
also. In England the poor are so poor that 
they cannot spend any time on language, and 
the rich are so rich that luxury or business 
overwhelms them. America has a composite 
population, where respect for English is less 
strong, and if we were wise enough here to 
take advantage of that fact, we' have an oppor- 
tunity now to put the world into the possession 
of the best language in existence, because it will 
have the light, experience and achievements of 
other languages to build upon. A language in 
which words and rules will be arranged in rows 
and beds, as plants in a garden, instead of grow- 
ing up without order, as flowers on the wild 
prairie. 

The ignorance of the United States is greater 
than seems generally to be supposed. A pho- 
netic journal of Toronto has this to say : 

"Of the fifty millions in the United States, 
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1880, the census states that of persons who can 
neither write nor read there are one and three- 
fifths million men, two million women, and two 
million minors over ten years of age, making 
five and three-fifths millions. But," adds the 
journal, " Jt may be safely asserted that out of 
the whole population over twenty years of age 
not more than one-fourth can read and write 
with facility." 

We often see remarks made about ignorant 
foreigners, and seldom anything about ignorant 
natives. Germany and Skandinavia have had 
compulsory education for the last fifty years. 
An ex-officer in the Federal army, from 1861 
to 1865, told me that out of the vast number of 
our soldiers there were only four regiments in 
which every soldier could sign his name to the 
muster-roll, and that those four regiments were 
composed of Germans. I have inserted these 
extracts as an off-set against the idea that for- 
eigners are, on an average, more ignorant. He 
ought naturally to be less ignorant, because he 
has seen more of the world and knows more 
than -one language, but we are very liable to 
confound poverty with ignorance. We must 
further remember that when a man cannot 
speak well the language of a country he ap- 
pears to great disadvantage. Suppose an Old 

Plea. 8. 
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Native, under like circumstances, to h& trans- 
ferred to Germany, Holland or France. What 
we need in the United States is, as H. W. 
Beecher says, " a given amount of cumpulsory 
school attendance for all classes." AH honest 
people are equally valuable to our extensive 
domain. Those that cannot read and write 
their own language ought to be prevented from 
landing here. I think it would be a good 
American idea to exclude the worst classes 
for several reasons, which I will pass over as 
my subject is not morality or political economy. 
The fact that a few persons out of the vast 
number of hard-working and law-abiding Ger- 
mans have been anarchists, against the prayers 
and preaching of the German pulpit^ is no more 
an indication that Germans are generally given 
to anarchism, than that Old Natives are given 
to embezzlement because we find that occasion- 
ally one of their number has not been faithful 
to his trust; or that Irishmen and Skandinavi- 
ans are given to murder because one of their 
number has committed that deed. To make 
exceptions and distinctions to meet each partic- 
ular case, requires a high mental and moral 
ability. . Not all anarchists have been Germans; 
not all embezzlers have been Old Natives; not 
all murders have been committed by Irishmen 
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or Skandinavians. Our forefathers for centu- 
ries back have been subjected so much to the 
same influences of government, religion and 
climate that there cannot, under the same cir- 
cumstances, be much difference in our mental 
and moral characters. The only advantage 
which a German and Skandinavian has at home 
is in having the most self - explaining and 
thought -aiding language, which enables him to 
feel and see more than others with the same ex- 
penditure of mental energy. 

There is another idea we ought to guard 
against, and that is to suppose that the English 
owe their political success to their language, or 
to suppose that the greatest business can be 
carried on in our language. The political suc- 
cesses of England and the United States have 
not been greater than those of Russia. She 
has had a march of continuous conquest for the 
last 600 years, and Europe combined has not so 
far been able to check her. Russia speaks a 
homogeneous, self-explaining language. Ger- 
many has at Berlin the greatest telegraph ofRce 
in the world; also the largest factory in the 
world, namely, Krupp's iron factory, employing 

20,000 men. This requires bookkeepers and 
superintendents. Germany has had good polit- 
ical and intellectual success. Her language ii& 
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also self-explaining. The most extensive public 
works have been erected by the Chinese, and 
they also speak a homogeneous, self-explaining 
language. 
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CHAPTER pi. 

DEFECTS OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

It would certainly be considered unreasona- 
ble partiality in Germans, Irishmen, Skandina- 
vians and Hollanders to point out defects in 
English and not at the same time be willing to 
admit shortcomings in their own dear languages. 
We have nothing to say about men, law or 
religion, but only about grammar and vocabu- 
lary. Good and self-explaining as those vocab- 
ularies are, it must be admitted that their re- 
spective grammars are not modern enough, not 
simple, regular and systematic enough. There 
are a dozen ways of forming plurals; some 
nouns take vowel changes, others do not. Case 
endings are unreliable, because the different 
cases have often the same ending, and at other 
times not, and sometimes no ending at all. Ex.: 
Die Mutter is both Nom. and Ace; there is no 
distinction in the article for plural, which is also 
die Mutter both in Nom. and Ace. Even in 
our complex grammar we have learned to fall 
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back on-context as in English. Unless a com- 
plex grammar is reliable, thorough-going and 
systematic, there is no value in the complexity. 

Here is a fuller distinction for cases: Nom.> 
cLer Mating Gen., des Afannes; Dat., dent 
Manne; Ace, den Mann. Here is another 
distinction: Nom.,^aj Opfer^ Qf^n,^ des Offers ^ 
Dat., dem Opferj Ace, das Opfer, 

Des and dem are both masculine and neuter, 
so that we cannot know the gender of a word 
by the help of these articles. Frequently a 
neuter article is placed before a feminine noun) 
as das Mddchen and das Weib, Sometimes a 
noun has the same form in singular and plural, 
and as die is usfed before all plurals, regardless 
of gender, and also used before singular femi- 
nine nouns, we are unable to tell either gender* 
case or number except by context, hence the 
very benefit and object of a complex grammar 
is lost — we must, after all, fall back on context 
as in English. Right here is where the defect 
of the German language lies. Here is the 
weakness of German, as no less a linguist than 
Jakob Grimm admits. In this respect the En- 
glish excels the German, Irish and Skandina- 
vian. If masculine nouns were always pre- 
ceded by der^ all feminines by die^ all neuters 
by das^ and if no two articles in any gender, 
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case or number were alike, then all distinctions 
would mean something, but now it is a source 
of confusion. All the rules have to be learned 
arbitrarily like the English spelling. Genders 
do not follow nature. Some prepositions gov- 
ern 4one case, other prepositions govern other 
cases, and to a foreign student this is a very 
serjous matter. 

These defects in German, Skandinavian and 
Irish are not very injurious to their respective 
home people, because they are learned from 
mothers before the age of ten without expense^ 
at a period when time is of little value. These 
languages present the difficult part first, in such 
a way that it is learned without costly teachers 
and books. 

After the common words are learned and the 
laws of derivation and composition mastered, 
all the rest is easy sailing in after life. The 
English, on the other hand, presents her easy 
Saxon words and simple grammar first, and 
when the child arrives at a busy age it jumps 
onto him with an incomprehensible spelling 
book and vocabulary, which require time, 
money, books and teachers. Just as well as the 
Germans can say die before all plurals, of what- 
ever gender, they might, as the English, say do 
before all nouns in the singular, do Mann^ do 
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JFrau and do Kind^ (English, the man^ the 
woman^ the child^ let all prepositions govern 
the Objective case, and do away with the verbal 
endings, and the language would become at 
least 300 per cent easier to acquire and retain. 
Simplicity would strengthen the language. We 
find that wherever a complex language has 
come into contact with a simpler one, the com- 
plex one has lost ground. This was the 
case with the Gothic and the Latin languages, 
the Norman-French and the Anglo-Saxon. 
The foreign people could not remertiber the 
many Latin endings. They dropped them and 
substituted separate words, as al Roma and da 
Roma. The very complexity of the Latin 
tongue broke it up into languages with simpler 
grammars, as the Italian, French, Spanish and 
Portuguese. The modern Swedish, Danish and 
Norwegian are at least one-third simpler than 
five hundred years ago. In French speech the 
grammatical endings are mostly obsolete. The 
great intellectual value of German lies in its 
incomparably transparent vocabulary, but not in 
its complex grammar. The Turks, Russians 
and Fins have far more complex grammars. 
Thinking is gathering and classifying impres- 
sions. Irregular endings, which mean one thing 
at one time and at another time something else* 
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hinder thought rather than help it. Some 
grammatical distinction we must have for the 
sake of variety and clearness, and to obtain 
freedom of position, but those distinctions mus 
be few, needed, clear, euphonious and consist- 
ent. The Germans have done much for their 
great language, but I am sure they can do much 
more and no one be hurt. A good living lan- 
guage, with one great nation, is indirectly a 
blessing to the whole world. 

If the English speaking people cannot purify 
and systematize their vocabulary, declension and 
conjugation, I hope the German people will, so 
that the world may have at least one great and 
good language. German literature is gaining 
ground in Skandinavia, Holland, Switzerland, 
Italy, United States and Africa. How much 
easier it would be to introduce it into the differ- 
ent parts of the composite empire of Austria^ 
into Africa, New Guinea and the South Sea 
Islands, where Germany is making such pro- 
gress, if it had a simple, transparent grammar 
as it has vocabulary ; and those Germans who 
have cast their lot among other nations could 
much more easily retain the language of the 
Fatherland if it had a simple, consistent gram- 
mar. All men could learn and remember it 
better. The language would make greater con- 
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quest and bless more people. I think, however, 
that the best of all would be for the whole 
Germanic or Gothic race to unite upon one 
good Germanic language, and let other related 
peoples do the same. We could assist and en- 
tertain each other more than we do now. 
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DEFECTS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



DEFECT NO, I. 

Arbitrary Vocabulary, 
Mixed and arbitrary borrowed vocabulary, 
which causes people constantly .to search dic- 
tionaries for the meaning of words; a vocabu- 
lary which causes its hearers, from the cradle to 
the grave, to lose higher ideas which would 
have been gained and remembered if words had 
been homogeneous and self-explaining, we can 
safely put down as Defect No. i, for it drives 
people into a lower class of reading. 

DEFECT NO. 2. 

Unphonetic Spelling, 
This defect is estimated to cause at least three 
years' loss of time and one hundred million dol 
lars extra expense yearly to the United States 
alone. 
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DEFECT NO. 3. * 

Too Simple Grammar. 

While the German and Irish grammars have 
too many endings used without system, the En- 
glish has entirely less than is needed for variety 
and definiteness. For instance, there is no oral 
distinction between so frequent and so widely 
different ideas as possessive and plural\ both 
end with the sissing sound of s, A language 
which forms plurals on s should never have 
undertaken to form the possessive case on s. 

Here is a specimen of declension : 

Singular Nuttiber, 

Nom. boy ladj sheep house 

Pass. boy*s' lady*s sheep*s house's 

Obj. boy lady sheep house 

Plural Number. 

Nom, boys ladies sheep houses 

Pass, boys' ladies' sheep's houses' 
Obj\ boys ladies sheep houses 

According to this plan we cannot tell whether 
a man is speaking the possessive or the plural, 
and often we cannot tell from context, which 
the grammarless Chinese depend so much on. 
That pitiful device of an apostrophe, used by 
printers to eke out an extra superadded distinc- 
tion to bolster up the spoken tongue, is of no 
value in conversation. The possessive singular 
and all plurals are. alike. "Ladies" is spelt one 
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way in the singular and another way in the 
plural, though it has the same sound. " Sheep" 
is alike in singular and plural. "Boys' ball" 
may be a ball belonging to one boy or to many, 
unless you see it printed. 

No distinction between the present participle, 
a verbal noun and an infinitive noun; all three 
end with ing. No distinction, as a rule, be- 
tween past tense and past participle, both end 
with ed. This is injurious to euphony, variety 
and definiteness. We are very poor in diminu- 
tive particles, and we have no augmentative 
particle at all by which to increase and decrease 
the force of words in a convenient way, but we 
must resort to wordy and weakening circumlo- 
cutions, because grammar is too simple. Our 
feminine endings, ess^ in and ster^ we are for- 
bidden by usage to employ only after a few pre- 
scribed words. If we want to speak of a 
female neighbor or friend we cannot, as in Ger. 
or Skan., ^2iy friendin oxfriendess. The result 
is that these little secondary ideas are left out 
in English, and the language is let run on 
general principles. 

This poverty of distinctions is shown in 
several places in the translation of the English 
Bible. I will name one from Luke, chap. 15, 
v. 9: "And when she hath found it (the lost 
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penny) she calleth her friends and her neigh- 
bors together," etc. In the Ger., Skan. and 
Dutch languages, where they have the univer- 
sal suffix /«, which they are allowed to add ta 
any noun to show feminine gender, they say 
"She calleth her friendins and neighhorins 
(female friends and neighbors) together." In 
looking at the original Greek text I find that 
female friends and neighbors are given. How 
much finer, is it not, to say friendins than the 
clumsy female friends^ or else leave the idea 
unnoticed for poverty of convenient distinctions t 

We need, also, very much a neuter form for 
abstract adjectives, as in Ger. and Greek, Das 
Schone and To Kalon, Ex.: Der Schoney 
Die Schone and Das Schone. The last means 
the beautiful in the abstract. We cannot con- 
vey these ideas in English, not even by a cir- 
cumlocution, for the moment we go into wordy 
explanations the force of the expression is lost- 
(Prof. Marsh.) 

We have no reflexive pronoun, as the A.-S. 
sin^ Ger. sein^ Skan. sin or sit. Nor the Gothic 
sik^ Ger. sich^ French se^ Latin se. Nor an in- 
definite pronoun, as man; Ger. man sagfy. 
French on dit^ Skan. man siger or man sdger. 
Like thinking men we have to discriminate 
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between thought-bearing endings and not 
thought-bearing ones. 

The English deserves high praise for having 
-done away with the nonsensical and unnatural 
"grammatical genders, with having done away 
with a special form for the dative case. The 
dative is only a remote accusative or objective 
•case, and needs no special form. English de- 
serves praise also for having done away with 
verbal endings. Those languages which use 
personal pronouns need no extra, thoughtless 
luggage after verbs. Those verbal endings 
bewilder students and check the spread of even 
the best of languages, as I speaki^ thou speakest^ 
he speaketh; we speakem^ you speaket^ they 
speaken; or as in Latin, I speako^ thou speakas^ 
he speakat; we speakamus^ you speakatis^ they 
speakant. Absence of verbal and case endings 
gives us a greater variety of terminations and 
less monotony, excepting from this the articles 
which would gain in variety by inflection. 

DEFECT NO. 4. 

Wasteful of Prefixes and Suffixes, 

Un^ ifHy in^ ir^ il^ dis and ig are seven differ- 
•ent ways of conveying the same idea, namely, 
the negative of adjectives. In this respect the 
German, Dutch and Skandinavian are far sim- 
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pier and more economical; instead of unjust, 
improper, incorrect, irregular, illegal, disagree- 
able and ignoble, the latter employ un in all 
cases. We have to ascertain in English what 
particular negative prefix to employ in every 
case, and hence none of the prefixes can be 
thoroughly organized in mind so as to call up 
ideas easily for want of system and sufficient 
repetition. 

Again, the Germans, Dutch and Skandinavi- 
ans confine themselves to such suffixes as ketty 
ketty ei^ thum (dom), schaft and niss^ and that 
too, according to some system, we use the fol- 
lowing imposing number: hood, head, dom^ 
ship, y, ery, ric, ety, ity, ance, ancy, ence, ency, 
ade, ude, ure, ury, ory, tion, sion and ment. 
Nearly all are arbitrary. 

While the Germans confine themselves to one 
general prefij^ for over^ under^ out^ from^ we 
have Germanic, Greek, Latin and French pre- 
fixes, meaning the same; hence the prefixes be- 
come arbitrary, compel special memorizing, and 
prevent a thorough organization in the mind 
necessary to high ease of suggestion. We say, 
for instance, oversight but not overmount^ but 
surmount^ not overgo or overtread or the like, 
but exceed. We can get the best idea of the 
great waste of philological material by reading 
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over a list of English prefixes and suffixes. 
German adjectives are formed by adding en^ 
Itch or ig^ but the English has over twenty 
different ways of foruiing adjectives, and this 
waste of material and mental energy is more 
than an offset to the complexity of the German 
genders; both must be learned arbitrarily. Just 
as in spelling there should be one letter for each 
sound and one sound for each letter, so there 
ought to be only one prefix for each idea and 
only one idea for each prefix or suffix, except 
where we use a alightly modified idea of the 
same prefix to enable us to vary the meaning, 
as out and aus^ ah and off. Even if. we exclude 
Greek and Latin affixes we shall still have over 
one hundred of affixes in our language. One 
of the reasons why we cannot allow non-Ger- 
manicwords into our language is because we 
cannot systematize so many unrelated affixes. 
The cheapest method of enriching language is 
by a free use of self-explaining affixes. 

DEFECT NO. 5. 

Harsh - Sounding. 
American, English and Continental scholars, 
without exception, that I have heard or read, 
are agreed that English is a very bad sounding 
language. I shall try to point out the reasons 
for it, namely : 
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First — Two few vowels. 

Second — Repetition of little words. 

Third — Too many esses. 

Fourth — Accent top near beginning. 
§ p. We only occasionally find words that 
end on an open, spreading vowel in any of the 
cases in English. In the musical Greek tongue 
. we find that at least half of their cases employ 
a vowel with every noun, as father is Nom. 
pater^ Gen. pateros^ Dat. pateri^ Ace, patera^ 
lion is Nom. lion^ Gen. liontos^ Dat. lionti^ Ace. 
lionta. They never would allow a word to 
end on s unless preceded by a vowel — not hosts, 
posts, but ho^tos or hostes. The musical Italian 
and Japanese require nearly every word to take 
a vowel, as " Ed ella partorira un figliuolo, e 
tu gli parrai nome Gesu; perciocche egli sal- 
vera il suo popolo da' lor peccati.*' Translated, 
^^And she shall bring forth a son, and thou shalt 
call his name Jesus : for he shall save his peo- 
ple from their sins." 

Except the personal pronouns she^ thou and 
he^ all end with consonants. A consonant is the 
strong male, a vowel the beautiful female; 
when the two are harmoniously blended it 
makes the finest word. In Spanish we have 
"Da al practico una buena cuerda para su' 
lancha." (Give the pilot a good launch for his 
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boat.) Every vowel is pronounced, for a final 
vowel not pronounced does not help euphony. 
In Japanese they say "kono yuye ni koso 
kunshi wa moto wa tsutomiira mono mari." 
(It is for this reason that the good man attends 
to the fundamental duties.) In Japanese the 
grammar is very regular, euphonious and sim- 
ple. The noun is declined by placing preposi- 
tions with final vowels after, thus: 

Nom. hiio iva^ a man Ace. iito ivo, to a man 

Gen. iito no, of a man Voc. hito yo, oh man 
Dat. hito niy to a man Abl. kito de, by a man 

We ne.ed not, however, compare English with 
so vowel-rich tongues as Greek, Italian, Spanish 
and Japanese. The last three are rather too 
full of vowels for strength, while English has 
too few for euphony. Our language has at 
least 50 per cent less vowels than our brother 
Germanic languages, German, Dutch and Skan- 
dinavian. 

In German verbs in the present tense, first 
person, indicative and also conjunctive, with 
rare exceptions take a final pronounced vowel, 
as ick Jindcy ich gehe^ ich schreibe^ etc. All 
regular verbs and most imperatives take a final 
vowel, as ich liebte^ ich arheitete^ (I lovd, I 
workt;) Yva^.finde^schlage^ (find, strike;) Past 
Con. ichfdnde ich schlUge, 

Plea. 9. 
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Both Germans and Skandinavlans have, be- 
sides many final vowels, also very open, spread- 
ing prefixes, as Ger. unter (pro. oonter), urn 
(pro. oom), ein oher (pro. ohber), fiber; Skan. 
under (pio. oonder), <?;w (ohm),/« (een), ^z^^r 
(ohver), etc. 

All adjectives after the definite article take a 
final vowel, both in singular and plural, as der 
gute^ die schone^ das grosse^ die reiche. A very 
great number of nouns form their plurals on a 
pronounced vowel, as i fferd^ 2 pferde^ 2 wege^ 
2 kiinste^ 2 hdnde. 

In English there is not one si ngle^ solitary 
grammatical rule that requires a pronounced 
final vowel, and what makes the case still 
worse, those vowels found in the interior of 
words have received a short instead of an open, 
spreading sound, as a rule. Ex.: bit, fit, sit; 
met, let, pet; but, tub, rub; not, hot, cot, lot; 
hat, cat, rat. We have a few long Continental 
sounds left, as far, father; bold, old, mold; she, 
flee, sheep, feel; tube, ooze, noon, moon. It is 
in the open vowels that musicalness mostly lies. 
Notice how fondly the speaker and singer dwell 
on open vowels. This persecution of the open 
vowels has given to English speech a conson- 
antal harshness, which it requires long usage to 
make bearable to a cultivated ear. This harsh- 
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ness of language came in with the Norman 
Conquest. It is a concomitant result of hetero- 
genous word-mixing, whereby a taste for the 
harmonious and appropriate in language was 
lost. This consonantal harshness cannot be on 
account of English strength. The Germans 
and Skandinavians are also strong Northern 
people. The English people are made up of 
Germans and Skandinavians. 

This constant leaving out the final vowels and 
shortening the inner vowels is rather a sign of 
carelessness. The English not only shirk vowels 
but consonants as well, as, for instance, k before 
knight (Ger. knecht), pronounced nite^ hence 
there is in spoken language no distinction be- 
tween knight and nighty knee has become nee^ 
gnaw has become naw. Both Germans and 
Skandinavians pronounce k and g in such com- 
binations, and consider it no effort to do so. 
The French are great spoilers of forms, and it 
is from the French that the English learned 
hacking of words, but not from their Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers, or from the Germans and 
Skandinavians. , Neither do I think the English 
are any busier within the same professions than 
Germans, Skandinavians or Russians. If this 
hacking of words is to continue we shall be re- 
duced to Chinese monosyllables, to short can- 
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sonantal grunts. Alexandre becomes AL\ Al- 
bertina, Ali.\ Thomas, Tom; Washington, 
Wash.; Jefferson, Jeff.; Madison, Mad, or 
Misn. This is not on account of strength, but 
an absence of taste for the beautiful in language. 
The Greeks would not have tolerated such un- 
euphonious hacking of consonants and negli- 
gence of vowels. 

A people which lives farther north than the 
£nglish are the Swedes, whose language is, 
without any doubt, the best model of strength 
and euphony combined. The musicalness of 
this language has done much to produce great 
singers, as Jenny Lind and Kristina Nilsson. 
At the World's Exposition, at Paris, 1867, ^^^^ 
Swedes took the highest prize for singing, hav- 
ing the world to compete with. The Swedes 
excel, also, the German, Danish and Norwegian 
in this, that they have clung to their old open 
and spreading a^ as in far^ father^ while the 
German and Norwegian use the short and more 
closed e. Ex.: Ger. die gut e and grosse^ (P'*o« 
^e gooti and grohsL) Norwegians say de 
g.ode and store^ ( pro. di gohdi and stohrL ) The 
final vowels are short. The Swedes say de 
goda and stora^ (P^o* di gohdah ani stohrah,) 
Any one that has an ear for language can hear 
more music in the open, spreading a (^ah) than 
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the short e (i, it). The good is in German, 
Danish and Swedish, respectively, gute^ gode^y 
goda^ pronounced gooti^ gohdi^ gohdah. Now 
the Swedes have many open vowels in the inte- 
rior of words, and also add the musical a (ah) 
in the following cases: AH infinitives^ which 
by the way are very frequently employed, add 
flf, as att finna^ to find ; att spinna^ to spin ; att 
komma^ to come. In the past tense a great 
number of plural verbs add the vowel (?, aS vi 
sofvo^ we slept; de buro^ they bore. Conjunc- 
tives add the vowel e in the present and past 
tense, always pronounced 2&jag tage^de togey(\i 
I tike, if they took). All adjectives after the 
definite article add a, as det hoga^ den hreda^ 
also in plural, as the good^ the great and the 
mighty is de goda^ de stora och de mdgtiga^ 
This, however, is not half the points in which 
Swedish excels all other Germanic languages in 
musicalness, and all languages whatever in the 
combination of strength with euphony. The 
Swedish ends regular verbs in the past tense, 
singular or plural, on a vowel, but they are 
further generally careful not to crowd t or d 
after a verb without an intervening vowel, as 
blifvit^ skinit^ not skint^ sklnd; kallad^ not 
kalld^ calld; kallas^ not kalls^ calls. A very 
great number of plurals is formed by adding 
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vowels, and even where they form their plurals 
on r they generally let the open a (ah) precede, 
instead of the more closed German, Danish and 
Norwegian ^, as Lander^ Kinder; Dan. Han- 
der. Instead of er the Swedish prefers the 
open, spreading ar (ahr), as gossar^ armar^ 
(boys, arms). Many plurals take the open or 
(ohr), as Jlickor^ blommor^ (girls, flowers). 
Again, the Swedish has the finest-sounding 
mode of comparing adjectives; again, it prefers 
the open a to the closed e\ instead of er and est 
it prefers ar and ast (ahr, ahst) for high^ 
higher and highest; Ger. hoch^ hoher^ hochste; 
Swedish hog^ hogare^ hogast* English dear^ 
dearer^ dearest; Swed. kdr^ kdrare^ kdrast; 
The English, German and Danish feminine 
suflix ine is in Swedish ina^ as heroine; Ger. 
heldin; Dan. heltinde; Swed. hjeltinna; Ger. 
Jreundin; Swed. vdninna ( female friend ). The 
Swedes, like the Greeks of old, prefer open, 
spreading vowels and also many of them. 

Now I am not a Swede, but I can hear at 
once that it sounds better than my own Norwe- 
gian language. I have never conversed on this 
subject with a cultivated German, Norwegian 
or Dane,, that did not willingly acknowledge the 
superior euphony of the Swedish language. In 
Norway, Swedish songs are sung by every 
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singer; even so in the United States. In con- 
structing the Amerikan language I have there- 
fore taken the Swedish as a model of euphony 
and strength, with a little addition to make it 
more musical. I have taken the German vo- 
cabulary as a model of expressiveness and trans- 
parency, but made it more systematic to make 
it more transparent. I have taken the English 
grammar as a model of simplicity, but, left off 
the s of the third person singular, and made 
nouns and verbs regular to make it more simple. 
To further show what the opinion of the 
world is on English Euphony, I will first 
quote from Lord Byron on Italian and English. 
We must remember Byron was a poet and 
could speak Italian, and had therefore acquired 
a knowledge and taste of the musical in speech. 
He writes: 

" I love the language, that soft bastard Latin, 
Which melts like kisses in a female mouth. 
And sounds as if it should be writ on satin, 
With syllables that breathe of the sweet south. 
And gentle liquids gliding all so pat in 
That not a single accent seems uncouth. 
Like our harsh northern whistling-^ grunting gutteral, 
Which we are obliged to hiss and spit and sputter all." 

The Swedish poet, Esaias Tegn^r, writes in 
the same strain, but as he touches more particu- 
larly on the uneven English accent, I shall 
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quote him under that head. James Hadley^ 
Professor of the Greek Language and Litera- 
ture in Yal€ College, writes, in his " Brief 
History of the English Language," prefixed to 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, as follows, 
under the heading, ^^Monosyllableism and Want 
of Euphony ^'^ § 47 : "The loss of inflection has 
reduced a multitude of English words to the 
form of monosyllables. It is not uncommon to 
find whole sentences which contain no word of 
greater length. If this monosyllabic character 
gives a certain plain directness and pithy force 
to English expression, it can hardly be doubted 
that it is a disadvantage to beauty and rythm. 
Pope complains that 

" Ten low words oft creep in one dull line." 
And who can read Chaucer's poetry, pronounc- 
ing the unaccented e as the verse requires, and 
as it was actually pronounced in the poet's time, 
without regretting that a hurried and slurring 
pronunciation of our fathers' should have de- 
stroyed this pleasing feature of the old lan- 
guage. The suppression of this e has also been 
unfavorable to euphony by producing, in a 
multitude of cases, the harshest combination of 
consonants, as in hosts ^ breaths^ texts ^ shifts^ 
thirsts^ bulg{^e)d^ starch(^e)d^ tash(^e)d. In 
these words, which cannot be properly pro- 
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nounced without a strong effort of will and of 
vocal organs, the early dissyllabic forms, host-es^ 
breath-es^ starch-ed^ task-ed^ etc., presented 
little or no difficulty of utterances. 

In most of these cases, as in many others, the 
harshness has been aggravated by that extended 
use of the final j", which* has given a peculiar 
sibilating character to the pronunciation of our 
language. In Anglo-Saxon only a part of the 
nouns took .f in the plural, and those only in 
two out of the four cases: in English the j has 
been applied Ao nearly all nouns, and for all 
cases of the plural. In Anglo-Saxon the verb 
of the third person singular of the present tense 
has M, never ^; in the English of our day this 
th i& still occasionally employed as an archaic 
form, but in all ordinary use s has taken its 
place." 

If we spell as we speak we find such harsh 
crowding together of consonants as this: luvd^ 
bulgd^ strengthnd^ hapnd^ workt^ publisht, 

Hugh Blair, Professor of Belles Lettres in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, complains at length, in 
his work on Rhetoric, of English consonantal 
harshness and the repetition of our many little 
weakening words. 

§ b. REPETITION OF LITTLE WORDS. 

Having read complaints against the weaken 
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ing influence in composition of the repetition of 
little words in several works on Rhetoric, and 
especially as being against euphony, the com- 
plaints caused me to count some of them. The 
repetition of the is the most terrible. I found 
on one page of the Century Magazine not less 
than thirty-nine times the. Using this article 
without change for case or number gives it an 
unpleasant frequency. The sounds too^ to, two^ 
are very frequent. We use to as a preposition, 
to the house^ to him; too as an adverb, as too 
much^ too little; to as an infinitive sign, as to go^ 
to find; two as a numeral, as two horses^ two 
ways. We can prevent the frequency of this 
to sound by adopting a modification for the in- 
finitive, and say ta (Skan. at)^ as ta send^ ta go\ 
la kom (to come). The German adverb zu^ as 
zoo much., zoo little^ and for the numeral two^ 
see alphabetic numerals in Grammar. The 
repetition of little words can be much decreased 
in two ways: first, by using more frequently 
the possessive case in singular and plural, and 
by compounding the little prepositions with 
nouns and verbs, as in Greek and German. Ex. : 
Ufgo and downgOy\n%X.%?A of go up and go 
down. 

There being no difference between past tense 
and past participle, the ending ed becomes too 
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frequent — I loved and I have loved. This could 
be improved by allowing all past participles to 
end on », as I have givn^ I have lovn. 

There being no distinction between the pres- 
ent participle and verbal noun, the ringing sound 
of ing' becomes unpleasantly frequent, as a lov- 
ing man and good reading. It would be more 
euphonious, as Prof. Marsh says, to employ and 
for the present participle, as the Anglo-Saxons 
did, and say a lovand man, good reading \ a run- 
and horse, a fly and bird, but fine singing \ that 
is to use and in one case and ing in the other, 
to increase variety, 

7%tf, of^ to^ ed^ ing and s need decrease if we 
want euphony. 

§ /. TOO MANY ESSES. 

fS forms nearly all plurals, 2 horses^ 2 cents; 
s forms the possessive case, as Smithes houses^ 
studenl*s books; s forms the third person singu- 
lar of verbs, as Smith reads his books, Susie 
sings and plays ; and besides all these esses ^ we 
have several suffixes ending (endand) on s^ as 
nesSy less^ ence^ ance^ ancy and ency^ so that we 
find the sissing sound of s here, and s there, and 
s everywhere, 

^^He strikes his fists against the posts and 
still insists he sees the ghosts P 
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We can help up euphony in this respect by 
adopting a different plural sign after consonants 
and form the possessive case on a vowel, and 
abolish s for third person singular of verbs. 
(See Am. Grammar.) 

§ d, ACCENT TOO NSAR BEGINNING. 

A hof and a skip^ or first a violent explosion 
and then a hurried blurring over the rest of 
the word, is characteristic of the present English 
pronunciation. This is an unavoidable result of 
placing the accent too near the beginning, 
against the custom of our forefathers, the 
Anglo-Saxons, and the general custom of Ger- 
manic and Romanic people, which is to place 
accent on the last syllable. 

Take, for instance, the word ad ' mirable; ad 
is pronounced with great prominence, with so 
violent an explosion that energy seems to be 
lost for pronouncing the rest of the word, which 
is then hurried over, giving short or half-swal- 
lowed utterance to the vowels. Remember, 
this is not my opinion only, for I have no origi- 
nal opinion on anything. I am only a collector 
of what appears to be good ideas in others, in 
so far I am an American, an adapter and ad- 
juster, but not an originator as yet. I find 
American, English and foreign scholars depre- 
cate our uneven and unsystematic accentuation. 
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The Germans, Skandinavians, French and Ital- 
ians pronounce admirable ahdmeerabel\ giving 
an evenly distributed and open, spreading pro- 
nunciation to all the syllables. There is not 
much prominence given to any particular sylla- 
ble, but the voice is more noticed on the last 
syllable. Who will claim that ad' mirable is as 
clear and euphonious as ahdmeerabel ' ? English 
accent is sometimes on the first syllable, at other 
times on the fourth, at others on the third, or 
on the second syllable. A fifteen year old boy 
or girl, or a laborer cannot tell by looking at 
the many foreign words that loom up before 
his vision where the accent ought to be until he 
has consulted the blessed dictionary, where he 
must also go for the spelling and the meaning. 
Take another illustratiotx, teleg 'raphy. Here 
the explosion or forcible accent is generally on 
the second syllable, and all the vowels are 
short and closed, while all the continental peo- 
ple pronounce the vowels openly; even the 
short e obtains a prolonged sound, as telegrak- 
fe& . If we know that all long words have the 
accent on the last syllable, then we have a guid- 
ing rule, and know how to accent, but how shall 
we accent telegraphy ? Some say teV egraphy 
or teleg 'raphy^ others tele'graphy. All me- 
thods are uneven and harsh and hurried, al- 
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though there would be more reason to expect a 
hurried pronunciation from the more exciteable 
southern people of Europe. We can have no 
smoothness or system in pronunciation unless 
we place accent on the last syllable. Volapiik 
also places accent on the last syllable, and that 
is where the English placed it till within a late 
period in the language. There is one excep- 
tion to this rule, which exception is of such 
general and plain character that we can always 
know when to deviate; that is, the exception is 
not arbitrary. Compound words place accent 
on the qualifying part, as schoolAxow^^^ fire- 
man, or upon the qualifying prefix, as «^-right 
yjr^-thought, a/?^r-thought ; but long base 
words, as admirable^ telegraphy^ confirmatiofiy 
incomprehensibility^ etc., accent should be on 
the last syllable, if any accent at all. 

The greatest poet of Sweden, Esaias Tegn^r, 
who was a good Greek, Latin, German, En- 
glish and Swedish scholar, and whose famous 
romantic epic, " Frithjof s Saga," has been trans- 
lated into all civilized languages, writes of the 
English want of euphony in the same vein as 
Lord Byron, previously quoted. He says the 
Y^ngW^h Jerk forth (stoter fram) half of their 
words and the other half they swallow down 
(svaljer ner). He advises the English to pro- 
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cure a machine for their stammering tongue. I 

will quote him in his own melodious tongue: 

Engelskan (English.) 

Sprdk fOr de stammande gjordt, hvart ord ar ett em- 

bryon hos dig, 
En halft stoter du f ram, en halft svaljer du ner. 
AUt i ditt fadernesland med ingmaskiner bedrifves. 
Karaste, skaffa dig snart en f(5r din tunga ocks^. 

Grekiskan (Greek.) 

S&ngmdn alskar dig hdgst, tj modersmdlet ar karast^ 
All den Olympiska att, Gracerna talte som du. 
Troget som kladningen fast upp& den badande flickan, 
Lftter du kanslorna ses, rdjer du tankarnas vaxt. 

SvENSKAN (Swedish.) 

Arans och hjeltarnas sprik! Hur adelt och manligt 

du r5r dig. 
Ren ar som malmens din klang, saker som solens din 

gang. 
Vistas pd hOjderna du, der &skan och stormarna tala, 
Dalarnas lagre behag aro ej gjorda for dig. 
Spegla ditt anlet i sj5n, och friskt frAn de manliga 

dragen, 
Tvfltta det frammande smink, kanske det snart ar fdr 

sent. 

DEFECT NO. 6. 

Too Many Words, 

Being so extraordinarily willing to borrow > 
even when we have words to cover the ground^ 
this has in many cases given us a double lan- 
guage, so that one word will be spoken by one 
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man and another word by another man. This 
method prevents both words from being thor- 
oughly organized in mind, and hence prevents 
the fullest ease of suggestion. Ease of sugges- 
tion is the ease with which a word calls up for- 
mer ideas, and this again depends on the fre- 
quency with which the idea and word have 
been associated in our experience. It is, there- 
fore easy to see that if there are more words or 
affixes than ideas it prevents frequency of asso- 
ciation, and leads to confusion. There is no 
more advantage in having two words meaning 
the same thing than there would be in having 
two tongues, and use one one day and another 
next; both tongues would become less efficient 
for want of employment. 

We \i2i\^ fatherly and paternal meaning the 
same thing. How utterly unnecessary both of 
them are we can imagine from the fact that so 
highly civilized and numerous a people as the 
Germans, Dutch and Skandinavians on the one 
hand and French, Italians and Spanish on the 
other, use only one of these. The first three 
nations can resort to self-development or to bor- 
rowing, and yet not one have felt any need of 
both of these words. The Germans use only 
father with its derivatives, and the French the 
Romanic paternal only. 
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Then it must be considered a defect to have 
such double expressions as paternal and fatherly, 
motherly, maternal; brotherly, fraternal; bro- 
therhood, frater.nity; sisterly, sororial; sonly, 
daughterly, filial, childly or childlike.; daily, di. 
urnal; yearly, annual; purchase, buy; sailor and 
navigator; over, sur; under, sub, and so on 
through a long list of words. 

Jevons says in his Logic that it is a greater 
defeqt in language to have too many words 
than too few, for if we lack a word it will only 
compel us to circumlocution to explain, but if 
we have too many it will lead to confusion. 

DEFECT NO. 7. 

Too Few Words, 

ThS" real home of language is in the mouths 
of the people. To use the same sounds for two 
or three widely different ideas is poverty — the 
wealth lies only in the spelling. It will occas- 
ionally happen in the best cultivated languages 
that the same word or sounds will be employed 
to designate more than one idea, but when we 
find, as in English, page after page taken up 
with homonyms (like-sounders), where they 
exceed a thousand in number of very common 
words, it must be counted a defect. For in- 

stance, sound has three different meanings, as 
Plea. 10. 
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sound^ noise; Ger, laut ; ^soundj healthy; Gen 
gesund; sounds shallow inlet of the sea; Ger» 
sund; write^ Ger. schreiben; rights Ger. recht; 
Wright^ Ger. handwerker. 

To help the spoken and written language to 
distinctions, we have changed one of the like" 
Saunders (homonyms) as follows: 

see^ SI, I (ee). /ti, to (preposition) 

sea^ so (Skan. so) /a, to (infinitive sign) 

wr/V^,skrib (see alph.) zu, too (adverb) ' 

right rit lights lux, licht ( Ger. ) 

^^««ij?, noise, l3t( Ger.) lights not heavy, lit 

sounds healthy, s^nd (Eng.) 

(Eng.) lights not dark, liis 

sounds water, slind( A.- ( Skan. ) 

S.) ' etc., in many cases. 

We have not a common word for man and 
woman, Latin homo^ Ger. mensch; Sk. men- 

neske; not a common word for brother and 
sister; German geschwistern; Skandinavian 
soskende. Poverty of expression is shown all 
through the commonly used part of our lan- 
guage; the English boast of copiousness, not- 
withstanding. Words are employed with half 
a dozen significations where Germans and Skan- 
dinavians employ . different words in different 
circumstances. Revolution is a ( i ) ivar^ and it 
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is also a (2) turning around^ as a wheel, or a 
(3) running in a circle^ as the stars; Ger. and 
Skan. are (i) umstiirtzung^ (2) umlatrf^ (3) 
kreislauf. Return may mean to send back or 
to. come again; turn^ back or again. Four 
meanings to one word! Re is back or again. 
There is a foggy generality about the language 
for want of too few words and proper prefixes 
and suffixes. Take for instance bill. A five- 
dollar bill^ what is my bill} the bird has a long 
bill^ I will bill it to-morrow. 

Nearly all our higher common words are 
fearfully indefinite, as consideration^ condi- 
tion^ obligation^ deed^ entertainment^ estimation^ 
etc. The German and Skandinavian have such 
facility in adding prefixes and suffixes and of 
compounding, that if they have not a word at 
hand which hits the idea wanted, they can make 
words as exigencies arise. English cannot do 
this, hence the German language paints while 
English only sketches. So indefinite is the En- 
glish language that a great American legal 
light stated, twenty years ago, that about nine- 
teen million dollars were spent in litigation 
annually, in the United States, on account of 
the misunderstanding of words appearing in 
written contracts. 

About three or four years ago a learned Ger- 
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man linguist wrote a series of articles in the 
•*Welt-Bote," Pittsburg, Pa., showing Ky a great 
number of illustrations what he called the fog- 
giness of the English language arising on 
account of using the same word with too many 
meanings, or in other words,* on account of 
having too few words where needed, and too 
many words where not needed. 

DEFECT NO. 8. 

Words Too Often Generic, 

•* The greater the art," says Herbert Spencer 
« the more realities does it reveal," and we can 
add, the more perfect a language is the more 
tkruths will it point out. 

The pernicious habit of using a "hinting ex- 
pression," in stating everything with a general 
indirectness even where modesty does not com- 
mand us to do so, we must have borrowed from 
the French. This weakened and half express- 
ive generality is an inevitable result of language 
mixing. 

For instance, take the much used English 
^^ord descend^ from the Latin de and scendere^ 
to climb. Descend means, as Webster says, 
to pass from a higher to a lower place; to come 
or go down in any ivay^ as by falling, flowing^ 
walking, sailing, running or plunging down 
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ward, etc.; also to make an attack upon.' In 
generality of expression yve come nearer the 
method that obtains among half-civilize^ j>eo- 
ple than any other nation. They having too 
fewT words where most needed are obliged to 
give a general statement an3 leave the hearer to 
giiess from the circumstances what particular 
idea is meant. This is not the most favorable 
method for obtaining clear ideas. "The more 
perfect a language is the more realities does it 
reveal." While the boy says doctor* s stuffs the 
physician will describe particularly. While the 
Germans have general words, they use them 
only when they do not know or do not want to 
state the particulars, but the genius of that lan- 
guage is such that it employs a particularized 
statement ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. 
They would very rarely use so general a word 
as descend (herunterkommen), but they will: 
find a verb that can hit the idea exactly in each 
particular occasion, and place their preposition 
for down (herunter, unter, nieder, ab) before 
the needed verb. In this way they obtain a 
transparent, specific^ homogeneous word, easy 
to understand and remember. We are not afraid 
to compound Latin de^ down^ and scendere^ 
climb^ into descend^ but it is an awful sin to 
compound our own parental words and say 
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dawhclimh^ downgo^ downrun^ dotvnslide^ down- 
fall^ downtumble^ downskate^ downrail^ down- 
row^ doivnsail^ and so on, to obtain specific 
words which are as homogeneous and transpar- 
ent as crystal. This shows what understanding 
we have of the good and beautiful in language. 
** Mr. Smith downsailed f ropi St. Paul to New 
Orleans," is the specific German style bf stating 
the fact, but unless there were some urgent in- 
centive to particularize the English would say, 
**Mr. Smith descended from St. Paul to New 
Orleans." Now suppose a man in England to 
read t^^e sentence, how many things could he 
infer from it? Very few; but if the descriptive, 
specific and Germanic downsailed had been em- 
ployed, the man in England would have known 
just as well that Mr. Smith got down in some 
way, but he would further have discovered that 
he sailed down, that there is a river (not even 
lake or ocean) from downsailed^ and that that 
river is sailable (navigable) also inferred from 
the specific downsailed^ and that the river is so 
utilized, again inferred from downsailed. To 
see how far the English is behind in sj^ecific- 
ness^ just take a German-English Lexicon and 
look under the prepositions herunter^ unter^ 
Hieder^ ab^ zusammen^ mit^ etc., and see English 
equivalents, although here there is an effort to 
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be Specific in order to explain the German 
words. Is there any value of being specific? 
Let us think a moment of our surroundings. 
Here are little boys and girls listening to our 
conversation and reading our books. If each 
statement is specific it is easy to see that all will 
obtain more accurate knowledge — one fact will 
explain another, and so on. Not only will more 
truths be revealed, but language will become 
more vividj words will be what John Stuart 
Mill says they ought to be, "clothed in circum- 
stances." 

DEFECT NO. 9. 

Uncosmopolitan Borrowing. 

That borrowing is more cosmopolitan than 
self-development, is one of those erroneous 
ideas that have come into the world, and no one 
knows how. The wish is probably father to 
the thought. It is like the idea that borrowing 
has a less disturbing association than self-devel-- 
opment A cosmopolitan principle in language 
must be regarded as such, either on account of 
the universality of the method employed or on 
account of the facility to a more extensive com- 
prehension of the language. From both points 
of view is borrowing uncosmopolitan. It is not 
«o universal a method as self-development, for 
the latter obtains in Sanskrit, Hebrew, Greek, 
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Slavonic, Russian, German, Irish, Dutch, Skan- 
dinavian, Japanese, Chinese and the Indian 
tongues. It is only English and Turkish that 
especially pride themselves on borrowing. The 
Romanic people borrow to some extent, but 
Latin is more natural to them. 

Borrowing can certainly not be considered so 
cosmopolitan or universal in method as self -de- 
velopment, hence the cosmopolitanism meant 
must consist in making the language understood 
by more people, I can^iot see what else it could 
consist in but either jn universality of method 
or in universality of comprehension. It is in 
the last idea that the English especially rejoice. 
They say "by borrowing from the classical 
languages an English work on science will be 
understood by all scientific men." Is this asser- 
tion true? I think not. Let us ask a French- 
man unacquainted with English what is said 
^about oculist in the following sentence : " Miss 
Wright has fallen in love with an oculist,'*'* The 
Frenchman does not know what love, fallen, in, 
with, Wright and Miss mean, hence what good 
does that one word oculist do him? Any for- 
eigner in order to be benefited by an English 
work on science must first learn the commons 
connecting and predicating words of the lan- 
guage, and after he has learned the common 
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words he will also understand what is meant by 
eyehealer (Ger. augenarzt). To boast that our 
language will be understood by more men on 
account of borrowing is thoughtless nonsense. 
Here is a frequent occurrence. A Professor 
in an American school has students from five 
different nationalities; one is a Russian, one a 
German, one an Englishman, one a Frenchman 
and one a Chinese. They have all learned the 
common words in the English language. They 
know what is meant by eye^ healer (curer, 
doctor), fish^ lore (learning), bird^ breast and 
bone. In Berlin a German Professor has five 
students from the same nationalities who have 
learned the common words in the German lan- 
guage. They know that augen is eyes; arzt^ 
healer, doctor ; fisch^ fish ; lehre^ lore, science ; 
vogel^ bird; brust^ breast; bein^ bone. Now 
when the German Professor speaks to the said 
students, using such self -developed scientific 
words as augenarzt^ Jischlehre^ vogellehre and 
brustbein^ all the nationalities represented under- 
stand these words the first time as easily as they 
would have understood schoolhouse or shoe- 
maker^ because they are treated to a truly cos- 
mopolitan method of names-giving, a method 
that proceeds from the known to the unknown* 
When the American Professor comes out with 
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his bortowed oculist^ ichthyology^ ornithology 
and sternum (breast-bone), not one of these 
students, who are supposed to commence their 
scientific study, understand, for they have learned 
only the common words of the language. 

English borrowing and cosmopolitanism of 
comprehension resolves itself into this: "Non- 
English scientists cannot understand what is 
said in English, because they have not learned 
the common words, and those that have learned 
the common words cannot understand English, 
because common words are not used to build 
higher ones.*" The only pers ons that borrow- 
ing can at best help are the comparatively few 
Romanic people that also understand English; 
but borrowing from Greek or Latin will no 
longer help Germans, Skandinavians, Russians, 
Arabians, Chinese and Japanese, who do not 
draw from Greek and Latin. There is one 
thing, however, that the Englishman always 
forgets when speaking about the language being 
understood by more people on account of bor- 
rowing. He forgets that by self-development 
there would be more people that could under- 
stand English in England, as well as more peo- 
ple in America. Now, as all foreign scholars 
must first learn common English words any- 
how, in order to know what is predicated of the 
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borrowed scientific words, and as each Scholar 
would probably understand at best only those 
Greek and Latin words relating to his own 
branch, while under the system of using trans- 
parent, self -explaining words, the foreign scho- 
lar would also understand the language on all 
subjects, Romanic scholars as well as Russian 
and Chinese ones ; hence, it turns out that more 
people among foreigners, high and low, would 
understand the language if we proceeded from 
the known to the unknown. Borrowing cannot 
be cosmopolitan through wider comprehension? 
either at home or abroad, but the contrary. 

The mental disposition of trying to facilitate 
comprehension to a few foreign scientists 
though a mistaken idea, and the willingness to 
, forget the comprehension of home citizens, 
may be English patriotism, but it cannot be 
true Americanism. England is no longer the 
terror of the world she was before the age of 
railroads. Countries can no longer be subdued 
by bombarding the sea coasts. School systems 
and army systems have developed so much in 
many parts of the world that England must 
hereafter be willing to learn from others as well 
as teach others. 
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• DEFECT NO. lO. 

Unscientific Borrowing, 
Let us simply call attention to this point, 
without discussing it. It appears that borrow- 
ing must be unscientific from the fact that 
science is "classified knowledge of common 
objects." The spirit and object of science is to 
arrange knowledge so that we may easily retain 
what we know and most directly be helped to 
know more. Science collects, arranges and 
classifies — ^but what does it classify? It can 
only classify previous impressions or experien- 
ces. Hence, when we call a healer or curer of 
eyes an ^ehealer (Ger. augenarzt), we do col- 
lect, arrange and classify previous impressions 
and experiences, while if we say oculist^ we 
take a random word that does not collect, ar- 
range and classify previous impressions and 'ex- 
periences; therefore oculist^ ichthyology^ orni- 
thology and sternum are not scientific in method 
or spirit, while eyehealer^ fishlore^ birdlore and 
breastbone are. 

It may be added here that our language can- 
not possess the highest degree of eloquence, for 
the reason that other circumstances being equal, 
eloquence in speech depends on its ability to 
convince and persuade. It is first necessary to 
set the understanding right (if a man has a 
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good cause), and then move \h& feelings. In 
both cases a homogeneous language readily 
understood and felt must be the best. When 
Frederick the Great addressed (in German) his 
assembled officers before the battle of Rose- 
bach, they all cried out with one voice, " We 
will stand by you in life and in death." Demos- 
thenes spoke in the homogeneous Greek, and 
King Phillip said he feared his oratory more 
than the Grecian weapons. 

A homogeneous language allows a freer flow 
of vivacity and cheerfulness (Ger. Gemutlich- 
keit). The spirit moves easier in a self -devel- 
oped tongue, as there is less fear, at least with 
many of rtie guests, to misplace accent and to 
m'isapply some foreign word. The language is 
spoken with more confidence and home feeling. 

A self -developed language need not have, on 
an average, any longer words than a borrowed 
one, except where we compound three or four 
words into one, as history of the church into 
churchhistory. It is probably as economical to 
speak one longer word as four short ones. A 
long compound word comes with good grace 
Into a language full of short ones to give vari- 
ety and majesty to speech. In case of necessity 
we can fall back on the short monosyllables and 
half-uttered expressions. A long word is more 
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transparent, more self -explaining, hence long 
words are mentally more economical, though 
not physically ; but we must think of mind as 
well as body. A systematic language will be- 
come the easiest to report, as it will confine 
itself to fewer prefixes and sufiixes and use 
more long compounds, and it is in signs for 
these that shorthand has its stronghold. 

DEFECT NO. II. 

Assimilative Rather than Creative. 

Genius is essentially creative^ while talent is 
assimilative and imitative. The English method 
of assimilating words is simply a passive activ- 
ity to receive what comes in, the German and 
Greek method of creating words is an active 
activity. Now which of these two modes of 
enriching language is the most favorable to 
mental development? 

William K. Clifford, late Professor in the 
University of London, says, in his essay, " Con- 
dition of Mental Development": 

" The law of the development of an organ- 
ism proceeds from its activities rather than from 
its passivities. Let us apply it to mind. What^ 
in fact, are the conditions which must be satis- 
fied by a mind in process of upward develop- 
ment, so far as this law gives them ? They are 
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two — one positive, the other negative. The 
positive condition is that the mind should act 
rather than assimilate^ that its attitude should be 
one of creation rather than of acquisition^'^ 

A genius is a creative mind, and as like be- 
gets like, it seems to be a reasonable inference 
that those nations which create their own words 
are likely to have more men of genius than 
those which only assimilate. Both theory and 
experience point that way. This is another 
advantage of self-development, of self-creation, 
aside from the many others before mentioned. 
The spirit will move earlier, more vividly and 
more actively among self -developed words. 

DEFECT NO. 12. 

§/. Bewildering Auxiliary Verbs. 

Should and would as they are now used are 
great stumbling-blocks. English grammar tells 
us we must say, I shall love, but when we come 
to the second person we must not say, thou shalt 
love or you shall love, but must take ah entirely 
new verb to express the same idea and say, thou 
wilt or you will. I shall^ but you wilL This is 
out of harmony with every language on earth. 
It has, fortunately, no parallel among any other 
English verbs. The Anglo-Saxons said shall 
or will with all persons. The people every- 
where form the habit in conjugation of using 
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the same verb throughout with each person, and 
this is the cause of the great confusion in the 
usage of shall and w///, both in Europe and 
America. They say, I read, thou readest, he 
reads; we read, you read, they read, and with 
auxiliary- verbs also. I can, you can, he can; 
I may, you may, he may ; 1 have, you have, he 
has ; I am, thou art, he is, we are ; hence people 
are unconsciously tempted to say I shall, you shall 
and I will love, you will love, etc. The con- 
fusion is increasing. Webster says in his dic- 
tionary : " In Ireland, Scotland^ and the United 
States, especially in the southern and western 
portions of the United States, shall and w///, 
should and would are often misused, as in the 
following examples: 

" I am able to devote as much time and atten- 
tion to other subjects as I will (shall) be under 
the necessity of doing next winter.'' — Chalmers, 

• 

« A countryman telling us what he had seen, 
remarked if the conflagration went on as it was 
doing, we would (should) have, as our next 
season's employment, the Old Town of Edin- 
burgh to rebuild." — Hugh Miller. 

"I would (should) in vain attempt adequately 
to express the emotions with which I received 
the testimonials of confidence and regard which 
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you have recently addressed to me." — yefferson 
Davis. 

Examples of the confusion of the anomalous 
use of shall and will might be gathered by the 
thousands from persons of high standing. 

We have not yet told the worst evil of will 
and shall. Besides the grammatical confusion 
they are ambiguous. Will is used properly 
only to indicate mental volition. When used 
in any other sense it weakens will for its proper 
use by associating it with the idea of becoming. 
For instance, " the tree will fall ;" " The man 
will become sick." The tree has no mind, 
hence it is incapable of willing or volition. No 
man can have a will to become sick. He can- 
not will to become sick. 

"Der Mann will krank werden," sounds 
laughable to a German, who is fortunately pro- 
vided with an auxiliary verb whose special, 
function it is to express the idea of becoming 
without implying volition. As the Germans 
have werden^ they can say, "Der Baum (tree) 
w/rfl? (worth) fallen." 

§ b. WORTH, WURDO, WORDN. 

The three above words are from the Anglo- 
Saxon weordhan^ wurdon and worden^ which 
means to become^ became and had become. If 

Plea. 11. 
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we revive those words of our forefathers and 
use them as they were used, and as the Germans 
use the same wofd, werden (Skan. vorde or 
vardayYoxX, verdha)^ we can thus obviate future 
confusion and ambiguity. Worth (wawrth) is 
partially so used now, as woe worth the day, woe 
worth the man, etc. We can say for " The tree 
will fall," "The tree worth fall;" for "The 
tree would fall," " The tree wurdo fall." 

The before mentioned words have been 
slightly modified for the sake of distinction and 
euphony. "The man will become sick," is 
given thus, " The man worth become sick." 

A great injury is done to the forcibleness of 
will and shall by associating them with the in- 
definite idea of becoming. In Anglo-Saxon, 
German and Skandinavian, will indicates men- 
tal volition, determination an^ desire, and shall 
is reserved as a stern word to indicate command 
or duty or necessity. Hence their will or shall 
are powerful words, unweakened by being used 
for simple becoming or happening. How strong 
the following is: 

Ger. Ich will und er soil. 

Skan. Jag vill och han skall. 
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CHAPTER pb. 

COMPOSITION OF THE AMERIKAN LANGUAGE. 

This language is intended to be as conserva- 
tive a union reform language as is compatible 
with purity, regularity, transparency and eu- 
phony. The author has not attempted to be an 
original inventor, but only a selector and sys- 
tematizer, both in grammar and vocabulary. 
He believes in one language for the Germanic 
race, but if the rest of the Germanic people 
should not desire introduction at present, we 
had better take largely from their vocabulary 
anyhow, in order that the language may make 
greater conquest among the small Germanic 
nations, and finally be adopted by them. We 
must all take largely from the Germanic mate- 
rial on account of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. 
But in taking new words for the eliminated 
Greek and Latin ones, we shall first use our 
own material as far as that will help us through, 
and then take from the living German form of 
the Anglo-Saxon rather than from the old 
Anglo-Saxon form, as the new term will be 
understood by a greater number of people, 
which would be a great help in introducing the 
language. 

The few Romanic people found in England 
and the United States will be well enough rep- 
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resented by'those Latin words that have become 
so thoroughly ingrafted into our language that 
they cannot be eliminated, as there is no fitting 
words to take their places, either in English, 
German or Skandinavian, as, for instance^ j^ne, 
from Latin finis ^ person from persona^ butter 
from butyruni^ church from Gre^k kyriakon^ 
anchor from Latin ancora^ and so on through a 
long list. 

When neither the English nor German has 
material that fit in the particular case, we can 
take from the Skandinavian, as, for instance, 
prayer is French, and hence we cannot use it, 
but the corresponding German word does not 
happen to sound well in English ears. Gebet 
or beten sounds like bettings hence we take the 
Skan. bon (prayer), A.-S. bene^ and in Low 
German also bene. If we eliminate the French 
word large^ we must take the Germanic form 
of the Anglo-Saxon word and %2iy gross (grohs) 
and for beautiful^ schon^ etc. But all words 
that we can compound out of English material 
we must take, because English-speaking peo- 
ple are the most numerous, and it is of the 
greatest importance to make the language easi- 
est understood by them. English-speaking 
people have therefore been given a three-fourths 
^vantage with regard to grammar, vocabulary 
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and syntax. A person who understands both 
English and German or Skandinavian will un- 
derstand nearly the whole language the first 
time it is seen. If I knew of a fairer or better 
plan than this I would adopt it. 



CHAPTER pt. 

§ /. AMERIKAN AND VOLAPUK COMPARED. 

Any student can obtain a copy of "Dorn- 
busch's Abridged Grammar of Volapiik," 
adapted to the use of English-speaking people, 
by sending fifty cents to E. Steiger & Co., 25 
Park Place, N. Y. The language is an intel- 
lectual pleasure. Rev. Schleyer, the author of 
Volapiik, is a pioneer worker of great educa- 
tional value, for he is slowly preparing the 
mind of the world for language reform of some 
kind, whether his language is finally adopted as 
a pure commercial language, as he desires, or 
not. He is leading in the right direction, for 
he says language ought to be phonetic, reg- 
ular, SIMPLE, transparent, EUPHONIOUS 

and SYSTEMATIC. He advocates six good quali- 
ties which I believe in as much as he does. On 
account of his disinterested, long and laborious 
study for the benefit of mankind, I gladly and un- 
solicited insert a gratis advertisement of his book 
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in the first sentence of this chapter. We agree 
in all the six good qualities just named, and many 
other points which I cannot give room to show. 
As Rev. Schleyer and myself have adopted 
different means to obtain a good speech, and as 
our objects are different, it is no wonder that 
we have produced widely different languages. 
We do not work against each other, for we 
travel different roads. Rev. Schleyer wants his 
language to be an extra, superadded world's 
language in travel, commerce and diplomacy, 
without displacing any of the present languages, 
but one which all educated people shall learn in 
addition to their own for the sake of convenient 
communication in international affairs. I, on 
the other hand, want a language for the whole 
Germanic race, if possible; if not, then for all 
the English-speaking countries, including also 
Holland and Skandinavia, which are troubled 
with a too small number of speakers, and con- 
sequently fewer writers and smaller literature. 
If that is not possible, then I want the United 
States to adopt this reformed language. I don't 
want this reformed language to be learned in 
addition to English, German and Skandinavian, 
but to take their places entirely. If adopted by 
the Germanic race we can call it the Anglo- 
German, or English-German, or Germanic-En- 
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glish, or Gothic. This, the race can do, if they 
will, without hurting the feeling of race, as it 
is only our race and our own words that are 
combined. Although a Skandinavian, and 
proud of our brave history and our language 
and literature, I would, nevertheless, like to see 
Skandinavian adopt a highly systematized and 
purified English, or a highly systematized Ger- 
man. * 

Language has nothing to do with freedom. 
Isolated people, mentally and socially, have 
been the weakest. Switzerland speaks Ger- 
man, French and 'Italian, yet they are among 
the freest of people. There is a great deal of 
talk about patriotism that is not patriotism. 
That measure which serves the country best in 
education, industry and self-defense is the most 
patriotic measure. To be well understood by 
the world is one means of defense. 

Volapuk aims at a language to facilitate a few 
rich travelers, importers and diplomats, but does 
not aim at relieving us from studying the unsys- 
tematic languages we now have. His language 
is to be learned in addition to present tongues. 
The Amerikan or German-English aims at in- 
troducing among our own people the most 
understanding - helping and memory - helping 
language that it is possible for human ingenuity 
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to construct from our own material, and leave 
other races to do the same. The four Romanic 
people, French, Italian, Spanish and Portu- 
guese in southwestern Europe, and all South 
America and Mexico might unite French, 
Spanish and Italian as we unite English, Ger- 
man and Skandinavian. The Romanic people 
might adopt Volapiik, as the principal part of 
that vocabulary is already from Latin roots and 
might be made more so with a little further 
simplification of its grammar. The Russians, 
Slavonians and Poles might unite into another 
regular, systematic language;' the Chinese and 
Japanese into another. In this way we would 
tiave four or five systematic world's languages, 
and all would be easier to learn than one such 
unsystematic language as English, German, 
French or Russian. Each people could adopt 
these homogeneous and systematized languages 
without hurting race feeling, and would obtain 
something they could love and easily under- 
stand. It would be better than one language 
for the whole world, as every tongue has some 
shades of ideas not possessed by the others, 
hence thousands of ideas would be lost. More- 
over, if there were only one language, one 
people could not correct their evil tendencies by 
the better examples and experience among 
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Others. There would be an intellectual monot- 
ony. It makes very little difference to us what 
language is spoken in South America or China. 
The few importing houses must have agents 
anyhow that will be ready to learn the language. 
We have more books now than we can master 
French is the common medium of interna 
tional communication, but I cannot find out that 
it has done the French people much good. If 
we could construct and agree on a good Ger- 
manic-English and introduce it, at least among 
the English-speaking countries, and in all the 
higher schools of Germany, Holland and Skan- 
dinavia, then the Germanic-English will have a 
better chance of becoming the language of 
trade than Volapiik, which cannot be depended 
upon in commerce, because there will not be 
enough of those that understand it, as it is not 
held up by a solid home population, and it does 
not ask to be so held up. It is like making Greek 
or Latin the language of trade. All educated 
men are said to study Latin, but how far could 
you travel with it? Volapiik is as complex in 
its grammar as any of the classical tongues, but 
the former is regular, while the latter is not. 

§ 2. "GRAMMATICAL DIFFERENCES." 

Volapiik has a very ancient type of grammar, 
while Amerikan has a modern one. Vola- 
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piik is complex, Amorikan is simple. The 
former has adopted new and untried forms 
for cases and personal verb endings, the latter 
follows the old English and Skandinavian 
method with verbs and the German method 
with the articles. All modern languages use 
the definite and indefinite articles before nouns 
except the Russians, and they use them in case 
of emphasis. The Latin has no articles, but it 
is admitted to be a defect in that language. The 
great difference between "a king, the king and 
simply king'*'* is lost. Volapiik follows Latin 
and abolishes the articles. It also abolishes the 
personal pronouns and conjugates as in Latin, by 
verbal endings — ob is I, ol is you, om he, o/'she, 
OS it. Plural adds s in all cases, whether there 
is s already or not, as obs is we, ols you, oms 
they, ofs they (fem.), oss they (neut). Love is 
lof. I love, thou lovest, he loves, she loves, it 
loves, we love, you love, they love (men), they 
love (women), they love (things), is lofob, 
lofol, lofom, lofof, lofos; plural, lofobs, lofols, 
lofoms, lofofs and lofoss. I loved is alofob; I 
have lovedj elofob, elofof, elofom, etc.; I had 
loved, ilofob, ilofol, etc.; I will love, olofob; I 
shall have loved, ulofob. There are special 
forms for aorist, infinitive, conjunctive, optative, 
interrogative, reflexive and reciprocal in all 
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tenses of the active and passive. Most things 
must be shown by affixes instead of by separate 
qualifying words, hence the great brevity of 
this language. Brevity seems to have been a 
too prominent idea with Brother Schleyer. 
Highly concentrated words are as unhealthy to 
the mind as highly concentrated food to the 
body, hence potatoes with only 25 to 30 per 
cent of nourishment to go along with pork and 
beef with 70 to 80 per cent of nourishment, 
hence coarse food for weak stomachs. There 
is more time to think and digest what is said 
with more words or longer words. We must 
either have diluted food or strong stomachs — 
strong memories or diluted words. Scientists 
have acknowledged this truth by using doubly 
and trebly compounded words to designate 
natural objects. The English have been very 
anxious to find diluted memory-helping words 
for objects about a ship. Sailors have no time 
to study a long list of short, arbitrary words, 
hence long self -explaining ones. Here capital 
has been interested and here there is no hesita- 
tion about long terms or about the disturbing 
association of common words. 

Fore-royal-mast. Fore-top-sail-yard. 

Fore-top-gallant-stay. Mizzen-royal-mast. 

Fore-top-mast-stay. Main-yard. 
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Main-roval-mast. Main-top-sail-yard. 

Main-top-gallant-mast. Mizzen-top-mast. 

Main-top-mast-stay. Mizzen-yard. 

We find so long words as " fore-top-mast-main- 
sail" and "top- gallant-mast-back-stays." Sailors 
rather use these long words every day than 
invent short, arbitrary ones, because the latter 
are too hard on the weak brain, while the 
tongue never gives out. The brain is a complex, 
weak apparatus; the tongue is a simple, strong 
apparatus. Brain-work is dear, tongue-work 
and lip- work is cheap. Is it, then, a good policy 
to relieve the tongue and burden the brain ? In 
short words there is not room enough to add 
suggestive qualifications, hence we must either 
have long words or long memory, or short 
words and short brain! Such a language will 
be good enough for mere trade purposes, but it 
cannot be good for science, philosophy and 
common school education, which learning it 
does not as yet ask or supply. 

Volapiik has a special form for the dative 
case, but that case is a stumbling-block in every 
language in which it is found, because the ideas 
governing that case are so very much the same 
as those of the objective case. The dative is 
only a remote objective and needs no special 
form. The dative form has been abolished in 
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English, Swedish, Danish and Norwegian lan- 
guages, as well as in all the Romanic ones. No 
inconvenience has been felt on account of the 
absence of this form. In Greek there is prac- 
tically no separate form for the dative, as it is, 
with rare exceptions, like some other case, espe- 
cially the Nom. and Voc. We can say, " He 
gave me (dative) a book," and "He saw me'*'* 
(objective). Even so grammar-strong people 
as the Germans confound the dative mir with 
the objective mlch^' dir and dich and dem Vater- 
lande, instead of das Vaterland. 

Volapiik has also a special form for the object- 
ive case, the value of which consists in giving 
more freedom of positions to sentences. We 
can, however, obtain this freedom in a simpler 
way, by only adopting our own Germanic accus- 
ative 'feign em or m, (who, whom, them, him, 
ihm, ham, honom), and suffix em to nouns 
whenever we desire to place the object before 
the subject, or predlccte^ as yohnem struck 
yames^ or yames struck yohn; him saw she, 
or she saw him. After we have once learned 
that em, is an objective sign, we can use it when 
we need it, but it is not necessary to burden 
nouns with that sign when it follows the verb, 
as we can then tell from position that it is ob- 
jective. By this means we can have an object- 
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ive sign and be as free to place the more forci- 
ble word first or last, as in Latin, Greek or 
Volapiik. Ex.: James struck John; James 
Johnem struck ; Johnem struck James ; Johnem 
James struck, etc. We can see in all positions 
who is the object. 

Volapiik has nearly abolished from the lan- 
guage the useful letter r, because it is difficult 
to pronounce by the Chinese; hence crime is 
klim^ Africa is Flkop^ Europe is Tulop^ Russian 
is Lusan^ America is Melop, Everything is 
new, even proper nouns. Volapiik loves espe- 
cially to increase its vocabulary by means of 
abstract endings rather than by full, transparent 
compounding. This is a result of his great love 
of brevity. Adjectives are placed after nouns, 
as in French, which Herbert Spencer has shown 
in his " Philosophy of Style " thiit that *is not 
psychologically the best, except occasionally for 
rhetorical effect. 

As Volapiik has few initial as well as final 
vowels, and as the few consonantal terminations 
for verbs must be repeated in every sentence, 
there is a lack of euphony. The words, how- 
ever, are well divided into short syllables, and 
his internal vowels are generally open and 
spreading, and having avoided combinations 
hard to be pronounced by children and Asia- 
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tics, it is well adapted to be a universal lan- 
guage of trade if a sufficient number will 
learn it. 

I do not wish to be understood as discourag- 
ing the study of Volapuk. The defects in that 
language as a universal means of communica- 
tion are unimportant and trifling, and much of 
it can still be improved. He who studies Vola- 
piik comes in contact with a great soul, and 
that will improve the soul of the learner and 
teacher. I only claim that the Amerikan or 
Germanic-English is more adapted to the Ger- 
manic race than Volapuk, which is based prin- 
cipally on Latin grammar and vocabulary, 
which cannot be sufficiently loved by our race 
to introduce it for all purposes, as we need. 

The Amerikan, or Germanic-English, has 
the same excellencies as Volapuk, and some 
that the latter has not. It is just as phonetic 
and just as regular, except eight irregular verbs 
and five adjectives, which have been allowed to 
remain irregular on account of their great fre- 
quency and brevity. We might, also, make these 
regular, and say goodest and havd for best and 
had^ but to do so would look like pedantry. 
Eight irregular verbs and five adjectives are so 
few exceptions as to hardly be worth speaking 
of, and besides this, a few exceptions strengthen 
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the rule, and better shows what regularity is; 
and yet this is all the exceptions found in our 
whole Amerikan grammar. It is more euphon- 
ious than Volapiik. It has a simpler grammar, 
for we have no case or verbal endings. It is 
more transparent, because we use fuller words. 
For a world's language, probably Volapiik is 
good, but for home use for the Germanic race 
the Germanic-English is better. The introduc- 
tion of this language would be one of the 
greatest monuments that could be raised to our 
age and country. The most unchangable and 
durable language is a simple and regular one, as 
it is then at its greatest equilibrium. As water 
desires a simple level, so does language desire 
simplicity and regularity. We can see through 
all the centuries how it has striven towards 
those points. It is the simple and repeated 
words, or those compounded of such, upon 
which the tooth of time has gnawed the least. 
Take the words man and hand^ they were the 
same a thousand years ago. Frequency of re- 
petition ingrafts words into the mind of each 
generation so thoroughly as to preserve them 
unchanged. For this reason the affixes and 
grammatical rules should be few and simple, 
that they may be often repeated in daily life 
and thoroughly ingrafted. The Sanskrit, Greek 
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and Latin are better and more durable monu- 
ments of its ancient speakers than the pyramids 
of Egypt are of the Egyptians, as we can infer 
more from them for a longer time. A good, 
simple and regular language would also be the 
best promoter as well as preserver of knowl- 
edge, because it could most easily be relearncd 
in any part of the globe, if it should ever be 
forgotten, as the Greek, Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon have been. 

SPECIMENS OF VOLAPUK. 

Diip kimid binos? — What time is it? 

Kimik binom nem onsa? — What is your 
name? 

Kiplad lodons.r* — Where do you live? 

Ko din kimik hanob. — With what can I serve. 

Diinon onse? o sol oba! — You? my lord! 

Fikop binom gletikum ka Yulop, means 

Africa is larger than Europe. 

Vendels itatime binoms loflik. Stimolsod ji- 
manis! Fluks felas abinoms egelo pofodik. 
O cilils! sukolsod pales! 

J. M. Schleyer, the inventor of Volapuk, is 
a retired Catholic Priest; born 1831, in Huh- 
garia. 

Plea. 12. 
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CHAPTER pd. 

ORGANIZATION AND INTRODUCTION. 

I think the best way of working together 
will be to confibine the plans which obtain in 
the Churches and political parties. There is 
first a general committee for the whole country, 
and sub-committees for states and counties, all 
advocating the same policy. Then the English 
papers work with their readers, and German 
and Skandi^avian ones with their people. In 
this way only is success possible in a large and 
composite population. One section will help 
influence the other. There might be a supreme 
council or synod, as in well organized churches, 
with sub-lodges for the purpose of learning and 
teaching the Amerikan language, and distribute 
tracts, and pay say $i.oo per year each member 
to the Supreme Council or Senate. Owing to 
the useful and interesting study in such weekly 
or monthly meetings among young folks, we 
ought to have a million members in a short 
time, and money enough to work with. If we 
could first obtain a respectable Directory, to 
meet about twice or four times per year, and be 
composed of linguists representing Churches, 
Universities and the Press, I am certain the 
young folks would gladly march with us. A 
good working Directory, I do not think, ought 
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to exceed in number that of the Muses (9), nor 
under that of the Graces (3). The number of 
the Muses would probably be best adapted for 
our purpose. This is the number which Goethe 
thought made the best company. 

It does not make any difference who starts an 
organization, so it has a good and friendly 
object. Volapiik was started by an obscure 
linguist born in the little country of Hungaria, 
J. M. Schleyer. The famous Monitor was in- 
vented by John Erickson, born in the little 
country of Sweden. Only the spirit need be 
cosmopolitan. It makes no difference what 
nationality starts the opening movements, for 
we are all Americans. The Grangers and Farm- 
ers' Alliances were begun by Old Natives, and 
the foreign element joined in. Music and beer- 
drinking is a German custom joined in by Old 
Natives. In four or five hundred years all will 
probably become Americans, having a good 
language. 

The common schools are of course the main 
channels, but before we can get it there we 
must first obtain the consent of the older folks, 
and it is here where the Church and the Press 
are needed. But who are to influence these insti- 
tutions? As in every other improvement, some 
writer must call the attention to some definite 
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plan, and such writer will be successful in gain- 
ing adherents, other things being equal, in pro- 
portion to the number of desiderata well miet, 
and the adherents will be successful for die 
same reasons. 

While the Press can most conveniently spread 
a knowledge of language reform, yet when it 
comes to actual teaching and introducing, I 
think the Church is more powerful, if it will. 
The ministers have nearly all studied a language 
besides their own; further, the ministers have, 
in all ages, been leaders in educational matters. 
They come more into personal contact with 
young people, whose wellfare they work for, 
and it is so acknowledged. If the Church 
would exert itself for a good, popular language 
it would lay the people under grateful obliga- 
tions, as they are doing in school affairs. 
Churches have done much, and are doing much, 
to civilize and refine people, but would they not 
be recognized as still greater benefactors if they 
would be instrumental in introducing a good 
language? A readily understood language is 
better both for Church and Press, because more 
people could understand — less illiteracy, more 
readers and hearers. 

Again, this language would be the best means 
of melting all citizens into one brotherhood. 
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This would be another field for noble work. 
To the several religions it will make no differ- 
ence, as that depends on individual work at 
home. All religions are preached in the same 
language. We can safely hope that where 
there is a will there is a way. Some one may 
ask, What will become of Law, Medicine and 
Old Literature? We answer, for a time there 
must be two languages, as there is and has been 
in many European countries, a home language 
and a school language. Lawyers, doctors and 
ministers must continue to study the old English 
or German, in addition to the new, everyday 
language, and this would be a source of honor 
and profit to them instead of loss. Ministers 
study Greek and Latin for the sake of the 
Church, now. 

In regard to Old Literature, we answer, 
translate! Not one book in a thousand is 
worth translating. Moses, Solomon, Homer, 
Socrates, Goethe and Shakespeare have been 
translated 'into all civilized languages. And 
even if a little rhyme^ which we can get along 
without, should be destroyed, should be lost, 
it will hardly be desired to speak a poor lan- 
guage for ever on that account. Writers will 
yet arise as great as those mentioned. We shall 
soon have as extensive a literature as we now 
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have, and probably a better one. SchooUfoooks 
must be bought constantly anyhow. 

The author of this book would gladly spend 
his time in visiting ministers, editors and univer- 
sities, if he could be able to make money 
enough to travel and do so. He can make his 
living all right by staying home on his farm, but 
the farm will not enable him to pay printers, 
buy new types and paper on a large scale, but 
if his books are patronized he will gladly spend 
for the cause of a good language whatever he 
makes out of that language, and do his share to 
help bring into existence a supervising council. 
If a few Churches would send delegates to 
some central convention a council might easily 
enough be formed. If this author is encour- 
aged other and better authors will spring up, 
and something may be done for poor school 
children in a large and patriotic way. If he is 
not supported, no one else will invest money in 
language improvement. 
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CHAPTER pk. 

GRAMMAR OF THE AMERIKAN LANGUAGE. 

Now comes the tug of war! Here we have 
to stop tearing down. Now comes the inspec- 
tion and judgment of the new house! Will 
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the future masters accept the building, wholly 
or partially ? Is the house large enough ? The 
foundation broad enough? Is it high enough? 
Is it ornamental enough? Will the builder be 
encouraged to go on? 

§a. 

DECLENSION, CONJUGATION AND COMPARISON. 

These are the great trinity in grammar, 
and is of ten times more value than all other 
things combined, because they occur in every 
sentence, while other points appear only occas- 
ionally. It is furthermore of the utmost im- 
portance that the system of declension^ conju- 
gation and comparison should be so well con- 
structed, and so much in harmony with the nature 
of language in general, that its friends may be 
willing to let it stand unchanged. 

It can readily be seen that this is the first and 
most necessary agreement. Here are students 
learning it in different parts of the world. 
Some will become aware of a change during 
one month, others at other times, and great con- 
fusion will arise from disagreement among its 
friends. We may change spelling, prefixes, 
suffixes, single words and compounds, and yet 
all these will not cause one- tenth the confusion 
afi a change in declension, conjugation and com- 
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p>ari80A, a6 each of those other ideas occur only 
oetasionallj, and are more or less explained b}^ 
context, but the latter appear so frequently as 
soon to become a part of the mind. 

The importance of agreeing on declension, 
conjugation and comparison was seen fifteen 
years ago, hence all the Germanic, Romanic, 
Greek, Latin, Russian and Slavonic grammars 
have been ransacked that we might have sug- 
gested to us the best possible grammatical inflec- 
tions. I have consulted ministers and professors 
of language from year to year, translated chap- 
ter after chapter of this or that book to try the 
inflections and the language, and then changed 
the inflections from time to time, as consultation 
and actual experience progressed from one year 
to another. In 1872 and 1873 I traveled over 
400 miles to stay three months at the University 
of Wisconsin, in order to have daily consulta- 
tions with its Professors, especially Carpenter 
Feuling, R. B. Anderson and others. Short 
and simple as this grammar is, I am actually 
ashamed to tell any one how much time and 
thought I have spent on the inflectional forms 
of this language. 

In adopting affixes for declension, conjuga- 
tion und comparison, several ideas had to be 
t harmonized. First, the forms must be as Ger- 
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manic *nd a$ con^ftrative as possible, to be 
in harmony with the taste and histoty of our 
people, for which they are intended; seeond, 
the forms must be euphonious, to make them 
sound pleasantly m speaking and singing; third, 
the forms must be as short as possible, on ac- 
count of their great frequency; fourth, one 
form must be well distinguished from every 
other form ; fifth, they must be of such nafture 
as to be capable of being added to all words 
where they are applicable, in other words, they 
must be capable of following the adopted rules 
with euphony and clearness. We have pre- 
served from the old grammar all that could be 
preserved compatible with euphony, purity and 
clearness. Where we have been obliged to de- 
viate from our own grammar, the next best 
thing was to be in harmony with other tried 
languages. This will facilitate acquisition, and 
hence make it more adapted to international 
communication among other nations. 

§ a. MORE VOWELS. 

It was shown in chapter fp, on the "Defects 
of the English Language," Defect No. 5, that 
We have entirely too few vowels. It is in 
vowels that euphony and musicalness principally 
lie. A consonant is the strong male; a vowel 
the beautiful female. A consonant desires a 
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vowel and a vowel a consonant, just as the man 
attracts the woman and a woman attracts a man. 
We find, therefore, that the best sounding words 
are those where vowels and consonants are 
pretty evenly blended. We cannot do much to 
change ordinary words, which we must gener- 
ally take as we find them. The easiest method 
to enrich our language with vowels is to adopt 
them for infiectional purposes, as inflections are 
merely the turning pins of language. In this 
way the words themselves remain unchanged, 
and only qualifying letters are added. 

§ O. FORMING THE PLURAL. 

J^ule — Words ending on a vowel add the 
consonant Sy as i da (day), 2 das; i flj (fly), 2 
flis; and words ending on a consonant add the 
vowel a (as heard in and), as i h^s (house), 2 
h5sa; I hots, 4 horsa; i hand, 2 handa. 

Let us now ask, have we fulfilled all the 
beautiful promises as well as they can be ful- 
filled? The promise of making the forms Ger- 
manic, conservative, short, euphonious and in 
harmony with language in general? We think 
we have. The Anglo-Saxons formed plurals 
by adding a; plural of hand is handa, of sun 
(son) is suna. The Friesic, the oldest branch of 
the German tongue, did the same, as Aond 
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(hand), plural honda. The Germans and Skan- 
dinavians form many plurals on e^ but this 
sounds something like a, and was more of tena in 
ancient times. In principle it is the same. They 
use a vowel to form the plural and that, too, a 
related one, as ein hund (hound), zwei hunde\ 
eine hand^ zwei hdnde\ Skan. en hest (a horse), 
2 heste\ en hund^ 2 hunde. In Irish ^ or a is 
used to form the plural, as seamrog (shamrock), 
pi. seamroga\ clearseac (^hsirp)^ pi. c/earseaca; 
sometimes / comes before the final vowel, as 
seol (sail), pi. seolta\ mur (wall), pi. muria\ 
peist, pi. peiste. The Italians end most of their 
plurals on e or /, as la casa (the house), but pi. 
le case ( kahsa ) ; cavalloi^ horse ) , cavalli ( horses ) . 
In Latin we have also plurals on a, as exem- 
plum^ pi. exemplar regnum (kingdom), pl« 
regna. In Greek all plurals in the nominative 
end on vowels, except in the third declension, 
with es. Most plurals take a and ai. Ex.: 
Morion^ pi. tnoria. In Slavonic a, e and / are 
used much as plural signs, as tat (thief), pi. 
tata\ grad (castle), p\, grada or gradovi\ zob 
(tooth), pi. zoha or zobje. In Swedish nouns 
an r is often added to the a, as arm (arm), pi. 
artnar^ but plural definite adjectives always end 
on «, as the good ones, the mighty ones, de 
goda^ de mdgtiga. We have shown, I think, 
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that « as R plural sign obtains in the Germanic, 
Irish, Romanic, Latin, Greek and Slavonic 
tongues, hence it must be in harmony with Ira- 
guRge in general, as well as with our own 
family. It cannot be made shorter than a and 
J— one letter only in each ease. It cannot be 
made more euphonious than an open, spreading 
vowel. The rule can also be applied in all 
cases, without one exception ! We need not say 
much about j, as that is retained from the old 
grammar. iS* is a good coalescing sound much 
favored by the Greeks, but we use it too much 
in the present English. nS* is a plural sign in 
English, French, Spanish, Portuguese and 
Volapiik. 

What an easy and simple rule for forming 
the plural, namely, vowels take ^, and conso- 
nants take a. No exceptions. Now we have a 
dozen ways of forming plurals, and some nouns 
have no plurals. That throws a doubt on all 
words. Each word necessitates an act of special 
memory. We say 2 dAs, 3 kirs (3 cows), 4 ros 
(4 rows), 5 /^s (5 shoes)) but 2 worda (2 
words), 4 handa, 5 pena, 3 horsa, 2 kata, 3 
mtsa (3 mice), 2 was, 3 roda. 

§ O. POSSESSIVE CASE. 

Rule — Consonants add ©, as heard in old^ and 
vowels «o. Examples: Man© hata (man*s 
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hats); horso fid (horse's feed or the feed of the 
horse or the feed owned by the horse); the hat 
owned by the man; handa strongj (strength of 
the hand). Strength being such a harsh-sound- 
ing combination of vowels, we have changed 
such abstract nouns as strength, length, height, 
depth, width and breadth to regular and euphon- 
ious self -explaining derivative abstracts, by add- 
ing the old abstract sound \ to the corresponding 
adjectives, strong, long, high, deep, wide and 
broad, and say strongi (strength), Ger. stdrke^ 
Skan. sturke\ longi (length), Ger. Idnge^ Skan 
ldngde\ hii, Ger. h6he\ dipi, Ger. tiefe\ w^di^ 
brodi (breite). The bordo longi (the length of 
the board). 

We cannot give so many direct precedents 
of o or as a possessessive sign as we did of a 
as a plural sign, but the principle of using a 
vowel to designate the possessive is very general 
in language. We find in Anglo-Saxon the pos- 
sessive plural very frequently end on a or ena^ 
as ^ci^2«( ships ), the possessive is scifa ( of ships) ; 
handa is plural nominative and singular possess- 
ive, and even plural possessive, one sign for 
three ideas! In Irish we also find a vowel to 
designate the possessive case. In Slavonic 
vowels very frequently give the possessive. In 
Latin a, u and / are used as possessive sign, and 
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in plural orum (ohroom). In Greek the sound 
of o is usually used in connection with n to 
form the plural possessive; logoi (words), pos- 
sessive logan (of words); nautia ( sailors ),»a«- 
tan (of sailors). Our possessive ending o may 
be looked upon as an abbreviated Greek possess- 
ive. In the singular we find ou used much as a 
possessive sign, as demou (of people), dative 
demo (to people), pi. possessive deman. In 
Irish we find o (o, oh) used much as possessive 
in so frequent words as pronouns, as me (I), 
mo (my)> thu (thou), do (thine). 

What first suggested o as a possessive sign 
was the little word own (on). For some time 
we did say " manon hat," but as this ended on 
a consonant, the n was dropped, under the feel- 
ing that English has too few vowels. This 
sign was thus made shorter and more euphon- 
ious. We have, however, other direct examples 
of (D being used as possessive sign, as Greek 
nom. neos (temple), poss. ncQ (of temple); 
anogeon (chamber), poss. anQgea (of cham- 
ber). We have taken o to form the possessive 
after consonants because we wanted a vowel? 
also because o springs from our word, on 
(own), oners hip. This vowel is the most sug- 
gestive and euphonious we can have, and it has 
more direct and indirect examples in its favor 
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than any other vowel we can find. At last we 
may say we have taken o as a possessive sign 
after consonants as a mechanical necessity. We 
have seen a has been taken to form the plural, 
as one hand, two handa^ and we cannot use the 
same sign for so frequent and different ideas, as 
that would lead to misunderstanding and be less 
artistic, less scientific, less variety, less euphon- 
ious and more monotonous. Neither can we 
take o as heard in or^ for that is the most uni- 
versally used vowel to designate the past tense 
in verbs, as we shall soon show. (I love, lovo, 
lovd.) Neither can we take /, as that is an ex- 
tensive adjective sign, as windi (windy), sandi 
(sandy), stoni, wateri. Neither can we take x 
(/ as heard in ice^ to form the possessive, as 
that is best adapted to serve as an abstract end- 
ing, being so used in all the Germanic lan- 
guages. Ex.: tyranny \ the final y was origi- 
nally /, and pronounced by some people as ee 
and by others as j. The Germans say tyrannei 
(pro. tyrani'); Skandinavian tyrant (pro.tyrani, 
ty ranee'); i is also an abbreviation of the Ger- 
man abstract endings heit 2in6. keit (hit, kit); 
Hollandish heid {h\di)\ longi (length), German 
Idnge (pro. langay); brodi (breadth), German 
hreite (pro. britay). Neither can we take a (a 
as heard in arm^ far) as a possessive sign, as 
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that is eminently a feminine sign in all civ- 
ilized languages, and of which every linguist is 
already aware. We find Julius, Julia (ah^; 
Frederik, Frederika. We have, therefore, 
adopted a (ah) as the feminine suffix. Ex. 

frend (friend), /r^w^/a (female friend); Ger. 

freundin^ Skan. veninde ; htroqi ( heroine ), sin£xi 
(female singer); Ger. Sanger in^ ^^zw, sange- 
rinde. Although a (ah, arm) is felt as a fem- 
inine suffix in all languages, yet the * Spaniards, 
and especially the Italians, make the most ex- 
tended use of it for that purpose, and use this 
suffix even to increase their vocabulary, as senpr 
(lord, sir), senora (lady, madame); hermano 
(brother), hermand (sister). In Italian zio 
(pro. tzee-oh) is uncle, but aunt is zi^\figUo 
(son, pro. feeleeoh, f ili^^)) but daughter \%JigliaL, 
Having a feminine suffix, it would hardly be 
treating the males fairly not to have a mascu- 
line suffix also. As the long sound of ^« (i) is 
associated with the masculine pronoun he (hi), 
we have taken that to conveniently distinguish 
the masculine from the feminine in nouns and 
verbs, ^% frendt (male friend ),y>'^«<id (female 
friend) ; singi, singa; tichc, ticha ( male or female 
teacher). This"c"(ee) is an open, spfeading 
^nd clear sound. The ^^ (i) is no>y used with 

SL few word^ to denote the recipient of certain 
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acts, as payer and payee^ drawer and drawee^ 
This is a French idea, but has no good holding in 
language. The relation is an objective one, and 
we have therefore associated it with the object- 
ive tm (him)^ Ger. ihm^ Skan. ham. tm does 
not show case as em^ but only denotes a recipi- 
ent relation, as fayer^faytm (^payeem); the ^^ 
(i) sound is preserved, but differentiated by m, 
drawer^ draweem^ drottn. 

As "i" (ee), the masculine suffix, terminates 
the masculine pronoun ht (he), so ought "a," 
the feminine suffix, to terminate the feminine 
pronoun, as hci (she.) We might have said 
sh% but that does not sound well. To use h for 
both masculine and feminine pronouns is an old 
Germanic 'principle. The Anglo-Saxons said 
he for he and heo for she. In Danish land Nor- 
wegian he is han and she is hun (boon). In 
the dialects ho^ ha or hu. The difference is 
only in the vowel. Swedish he is han and she 
is hon. The same holds in the Friesic, the old- 
est branch of the German language, as hit (it), 
hi (he), hju or hu (she). In Irish he is se and 
she is si, ht (he), htfji (him), ha (she), horn 
(^^r, objective). 

Neither can we take for the possessive token 
and sound ^' U '' u^ as in oosm^ rude^ or as ^ iti £^ 
(e/U), because that sound bein^ a^§>oc\»l<fe^ ^*^i^ 

PJea. n. 
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the early word dli (doo, do) is the most fitting 
and suggestive termination we can find to serve 
as a general verbalizer. " u " is an abbreviation 
of **dli" (do), as "fy" is an abbreviation of the 
Lt&tmjacio (I do, I make), and as **i" is an ab- 
breviation of kt (he), "a" of ka (she), "o" of 
on (own), "i" of keif^ keit and heid^ as *'d" in 
loved is an abbreviation of did^ and did of dodo 
(dUdU). 

We very much need an abbreviated Germanic 
suflBx by which to render adverbs, adjectives 
*and nouns into verbs conveniently. U (oo), 
from dti (do), can serve us as well as Jy^ from 
facio^ in Latin and French. We have now tf«, 
fy^ ize^ ate^ and many others. This is a defect 
before explained in chapter pf^ on "'Defects of 
the English Language," Defect No. 4. As in 
a large business we do best to delegate each 
particular work to special superintendents, so is 
it best in language to delegate special work to 
special affixes, hence "b" is our general verbal- 
izer^ as darken is darkli^ that is dark-do short- 
ened to darkh. Shorten is short}i\ widen is 
wJ^U; beauty is \oni\ beautiful, lon\ beautify, 
ionXii systemize is ordselh; systematic i&ordseti 
or ordsetik ; terminate, endlx ; exterminate, out- 
ridix: example, hxsptl\ exemplify, h\sptl\x. 
The diphthongs, cr (p\\^ atvd 'k (owl), are not 
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euphonious enough for a very much used pos- 
sessive affix, which must also often help to form 
compound words: statowesn^ affairs of state; 
Ger. staatswesen ; Skan. statsvdsen. Here the 
««o" comes in nicely to part the hard consonants 
and lend euphony to the word. How much 
more musical than ^I 

The new sounds, ii and <?, though fine open, 
spreading vowels, are not sufficiently known to 
serve such prominent purpose as forming the 
possessive case, and even if taken could not he 
better than "o." The short vowels, « (but), 
"u" (full) ?-nd e (let), cannot be used for 
affixes, as they cannot be prolonged and accented 
well enough. Only a (ay) is left, and that is 
used as imperative sign, and also with a;;, as the 
wis^n (the wise one). 

§ e. possBSSiVE CASE — Continued. 

The no after vowels may puzzle some one at 
first. The « is a euphonistic letter thrown in to 
sissist the pronunciation, and as ;; is the easiest 
pronounced consonant we have, and has the 
best foundation in language, it has been adopted 
for that purpose. The Romans strengthen the . 
possessive case by inserting «, virgo^ virginis; 
natio^ nationis^ religio^ religionism sermo^ ser- 
manis. In Greek we find auxo and auxano 
( to increase ) . Nearly all langua^e^ w%^ ^-w-^'crct- 
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istic letters. English n is already employed as 
such. Ex.: a hen, but an owl. As n in this 
case is added to a to assist the articulation, so is 
n prefixed to the "o" after vowels. There is 
this objection to «o, that it looks like the nega- 
tive adverb no^ but the negative affixes are 
always prefixed \ besides that, we have changed 
no to nay^ as the Anglo-Saxons had it. It 
ought to have been changed long ago, so as not 
to have the same sound as know. We ought to 
have different sounds for different ideas, at 
least very common ideas. When know be- 
comes «o and no na. (nay), there will not be 
any misleading associations about this affix. iV 
is a highly-favored sound in all languages. Ex.: 
Afano hat (man's hat). The possessive oijly 
becomes fl\nQ>^ and^/^V wings flxnoi winga ; flfe, 

' poss. dano^ and day*s burdens becomes ^a«o 
hurdna. 

Now let us see how beautifully we can form 
the possessive of the plural. Plural is formed 
by adding a after consonants and s after vowels, 
i^i, 2fl\s\ I word^ 2 worda. The possessive 
adds o after consonants and no after vowels. 
/?i, poss. ^i«o, pl.yfi^, pi. poss. ^15*0 ; word^ 
poss. wordo^ pi. worda^ pi. poss. wordano; ^fe, 
i/a/fOy dasj da.so. Having a doubly constructed , 

rule to meet the double tva\.UTeoi\^\X.et^^ namely, 
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consonants and vowels, we cannot become en- 
tangled. 

This mode of forming the possessive will 
give an Italian sweetness to the sound of many 
words, and do much to make the language 
liked and studied by our neighbors in Mexico 
and South America and Southern Europe if 
we should adopt it. Here is a list of very com- 
mon Italian words: 

Italiano (pro. eetahleeahnoh, itcdiano), vendo^ 
vendi (ee), vendano^ erano^ sono^ eglino^ qual- 
cuno^ hanno. Spanish, veneno^ tresoro^ catnino^ 
mundo (moondoh), mano; hermosa mafiana 
(beautiful morning), Castellano, 

Now as many of our plurals end on a (as 
heard in at^ and)^ we have such words as worda, 
kandaj housa^ poss. plural, wSrdano^ handano^ 
and k^sano, 

§ \, EXTRA OBJECTIVE SIGN. 

The objective case is formed by adding em 
to the nominative only when we desire the 
object to precede the subject or predicate. Him 
saw he^ or He saw him ; yohnem saw Smithy 
or Smith saw John. An objective case, it is 
true, is not of so much value as a possessive one, 
which all Germanic languages have clung to in 
prosperity and adversity, yet «itv e^Vc^. Oci\wi^C>^\^ 
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Sign is well to have in case we want to allow 
ourselves the same freedom of position enjoyed 
by the Greeks, Romans or in Volapiik. '*o" 
will also be occasionally used as an adverbial 
sign, as s in German or o in Volapiik. nito, 
Ger. nachts, 

§ ^. PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

On this point I think it is better to be pretty 
conservative, and to take the personal pronouns 
as they are, with nearly all the irregularity that 
is in them, because they are so frequent and so 
thoroughly registered in the mind that a change 
will hurt the feelings of the people more here 
than anywhere else. It is fortunate, however, 
that in this case we can allow them to be irreg- 
ular and actually improve the language in doing 
so, as they are shorter than the regular method 
would have made them. For instance, \ (I) 
and m\ ( my ) ; the my would become i«o, as the 
rule is to add "no'* after vowels to form the 
possessive, but a word like my (mj), which is 
spoken so often by so many men, had better be 
short. It will make innumerable sentences un- 
derstood the first time they are seen by leaving 
the pronouns intact, or nearly so. The only 
change made in the present pronouns is for the 
purpose of avoiding likeness with some other 
L form that might lead to cotvlu^\otv^«i%tFiee (^\.\ is 
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changed to ioum (J^m) to avoid the article ^Jke 
( Ji ). It would not do to have so frequent words 
alike. S/ie has been changed to Aa to make it 
end on " a," the feminine suffix, in orcifer to estab- 
lish a suggestive harm^ony between suffix and 
pronoun, as before explained. We are obliged 
also to have n with the possessive of pt and ia 
(she), so as not to collide with the plural forms 
on Sy as Atn (his), A is (they, mas.), Aas (they, 
fern.) Plural is formed by adding s after 
vowels and no after consonants. The o is 
dropped with so frequent words as pronouns, 
as here there is no. danger of its being mis- 
taken for the past participle by dropping the Q, 
which would be the case with other worda. 
We have tried as much as possible to keep the 
old forms and also to reduce them to monosvl- 
lables, as they are so frequent. The plural ob- 
jective of hi (he) we call kemy being a contrac- 
tion of Ae and tAem, The regular form for the 
plural objective of ^a (she) would be hasemy 
hcL being the singular nominative, s the plural 
sign, and em the objective sign ; but hasem is 
rather long for so frequent word, and does not 
need the aid of composition and regular deriva- 
tion to make it suggestive, as more rare words 
do. Frequency of repetition will ingraft these 
words into the mind firmly etvoM^Vv ^vs.>j>w3jsr , 
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We' have therefore called hosem lem^ the last 
being a contraction of lady and them; tenty 
from it and them. This will also make a good 
distinction between the singular and plural of 
Urn and tern and them. As we have special 
forms for the masculine^ feminine and neuter 
pronouns. in the singular number, we ought to 
have such distinctions in the plural. In Slavonic 
there is such distinction, also in Volapuk. It 
will be convenient in stories when speaking of 
man and woman in the plural, as well as in the 
singular. There is a ftew pronoun that we 
actually need, and which has been pointed out 
many years ago by several grammarians. That 
is a pronoun to stand for kt or ^a (he or she). 
Ex.: "Let every person think of his and her 
duty." If we had a pronoun of the third per- 
son, common gender, we would not need to 
repeat as above. The pronoun tr (eer) has 
been taken, as it is short, of old standing, and 
as it will establish suggestive harmony between 
pronoun and the personal endings of many 
nouiis, as er is changed to tr (old form), which 
will be explained under Comparison. Sendir 
(eer), writir, workir, payim (payee), etc. 
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. LIST 


OF PERSONAL 


PRONOUNS. 


e.g. 


C. g. 


mas. 


fern. 


neut. 


e.g. 


• 


i^ 


hi 


ha 


it 


ir 


tni 


^ 


hm 


han 


ito 


iro 


mi 


J^m 


him 


ham 


itm 


im 


Wl 


H 


his 


has 


ita 


Ja 


^r 


Ur 


hiso 


haso 


itan 


Jar 


us 


Htn 


hem 


lem 


tern 


5em 



The archaic forms, mine and tAtne are also 
preserved. 

ARTICLES. 

Singular. PiuraL 

Norn. Ji (the) iWw^. di (the) 

Pass, Jm (of the) Pass, dm (of the) 

Obj\ jjm (to the) Obj. dim (to the) 

Nom. an (a or an) 
Poss. ano (of a) 
Obj\ am (to a) 

We vary the articles for case and number for 
the sake of variety and clearness, and to obtain 
more freedom of position. 

§ ao. "siN, SIG, MaN.'' 

The above words are of great convenience 
in language, and have been employed in Anglo- 
Saxon and in German tongues from Ulfila's 
days (Fourth Century") doN«?Tv \.o >(Jcv& ^x^'^^-s^ 
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time. Spiy Ger. sein^ Skan. sin^ A.-S. sm^ 
Goth, seins^ Lat. suuSj-a^-um. The Skandina- 
vians make the most profitable use of it, as 
they use sin only when it refers to the subject, 
otherwise kts^ her (hennes) or its. In this way 
we shall use it, as we can thus obtain a yalua]t>le 
subjective and objective distinction. Sig is a 
general reflexive pronoun used in German. 
Ex.: He hurt himself, or She hurt herself, will 
be, He hort sig^ Ho. hdri sig, Ger. sich.^ Skan. 
sig^ Goth, sis or sik^ Lat. and Fr. se» Mem is 
an indeflnite personal pronoun much needed, 
and a slight introduction is already begun in 
Harvard and Yale, as Man says (they say, one 
says), Ger. man sagty Skan. man sig er^ Fr. an 
dit, Man han not f\fid htm (they cannot find 
him). For specimens of application see Readl 
(Reader). 

§ aa. CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

Rule — Past tense is formed by adding d to 
vowels, I soWy I sowd (sod); bird's yf^* birils 
flyd (^\^^\ and by adding o to consonants — o 
as heard in or^ on^ all\ I drink^ I drinko; they 
worky they worko (workaw, did work). 

We need not say anything in defense of </, as 
that is the old method preserved, but those 
words that end on consonants ought certainly 
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to have a more musical suffix than the extremely 
harsh d and / added as they are without an inter- 
vening pronounced vowel, as lovd^ workt^ 
shortnd. As explained before, vowels ar^ the 
best friends of consonants, and as English has 
very few vowels, we taken a vowel to form the 
past tense ( imperf ectum ) after consonants. 

The other vowels are used for other pur- 
poses, but o has been reserved for the past 
tense, as it is by all odds the vowel most associ- 
ated with this tense in language. Anglo-Saxon 
ic nime (I take), tve nimadh in the present 
plural, but in the past tense it changes a to 0, we^ 
namon (we took, tako); were is waron. In the 
Swedish the n is worn oft but o is retained, as 
voro (were); A.-S. oeton^ Swed. dto (ate), and 
this final vowel is also retained in the Norwe- 
gian dialects, as we cUe^ we drank^ we went^ etc., 
is vi aato^vi drukko^ vi gingo^ vi spunno^ vi soio. 
In Swedish we bounds we sprang^ we founds 
we won^ we sang^ is vi bundo^ vi sprungo^ vi 
funno^ vi vunno^ vi sjongo. The Icelandic 
uses u with past tense, as brunnu^ risu^ foru^ 
gafu^ also, flo^ gOy do^ etc. The Germans and 
French employ ^, as Ger. liebte^ Fr, amai^ ame^ 
venuy etc. Vowels are very prominently asso- 
ciated with past tense, but o more than any 
other. The Old Icelandic past tense sign u has 
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become the modem Swedish and Norwegian 0, 
as Id. brunnu^ in the latter Srunno. In Friesic, 
the oldest branch of the German, is o again 
associated with the past tense in the same way 
as in Anglo-Saxon, with an ». Makiaih 
(make), makadon (made, m^iko^ and lerdan^ 
brochton^ etc. In Italian, Spanish and Poj^tu- 
guese the vowel o always ends the past partici- 
ple, as united is unido and unito\ loved is amado 
and amatq, O is therefore associated with the 
past form of verbs in Northern and Southern 
Europe and in all South America, and yet we 
have not told all, for is furthermore employed 
as a final vowel with the past tense in Slavonic, 
as delam (I work), delas (thou workest), dela 
(he works); but I worked is delajmo; I bent, 
nagnimo^ from nagnem (I bend); vucimo (I 
taught) from vudtn (I teach). In the last 
class of words o is the only distinction between 
the present and past, as vucitn (i tich), vucimo 
(i ticho, teached); hi lovo (he lovd); \ drinko 
(drank); we spino (spun), Swed. vi sfunno. 
In Greek o is also used along with the fcist 
form of verbs. 

§ aa. PRESSNT AND PAST PARTICIPLES. 

and has such a stronghold in all Germanic 

languages for the present participle that its adop- 

tion can only be a question oi ioxm. To use 
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the same suffix ing for so different ideas as pres' 
ent participle and verbal nouns is misleading and 
inartistic. Prof. Marsh has recommended 
and for pres. part., but oaid is more musical ; 
besides ond is more in harmony with other lan- 
guages and with the pronunciation of the An- 
glo-Saxon which did call a a (far), as \yx^%and 
(\oving^\ hyrendcy hearing (not hearing, the 
noun); Am. luvand^ htrxmd (verbal noun htr- 
ing), andi^ onde^ ondo might be adopted as 
our suffix, but it is so frequent an ending that it 
must be short ; luvand^ komand^ readand^ skriS- 
and (writing); and in Anglo-Saxon is end or 
and^ Old Friesic ande^ Danish and Norwegian^ 
ende^ German end^ French ent or a«/, Italian, 
Spanish and Portuguese endo or ando^ Swedish 
ande and Icelandic andi; Latin endi^ endo^ andi 
or ando (Gerundium). 

§ da. PAST PARTICIPLE. 

Concerning the past participle we need not 
say much, for in this case we have only ex- 
tended the present use of en or n to all verbs 
without exceptions. To have the same form 
for past tense and past participle is not Germanic 
nor artistic, as it lacks variety, clearness and 
euphony, n is used in all Germanic languages 
with the p. p. more or less. Ex., Ew^.l-^^ 
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fell, fallen\ Am. foln^ Ger. gefallen^ Skan. 
falden {ixova falde^ fall), lc€\.. fallinn\ Hoi. 
gevallen^ A.-S. gefeallen. 

Rule — en added after m and n ; after all other 
words n alone, as hi kom (comes), ha (she) 
kotno (came), ht has komen\ wi w/if, wi ivino 
(won), wi hav winen; hav givn^ stn^ ivcrkn 
and lovn, n is the most coalescing and musical 
consonant we have, and is much favored in all 
languages. « 

There are eight irregular verbs, viz : do^ isy 
have^ may^ can^ tvill^ shall and worth (to be- 
come), which have been excepted on account of 
brevity and frequency. (See Reader.) 

§ ao. COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

As we merely make a slight modification of 
the old Germanic method of adding er^ est to 
a/* and ay/ for the sake of euphony, we need 
not say much on this point, e is such a short, 
unmusical vowel that it is not good for inflect- 
ive purposes, hence we have adopted the open, 
spreading Swedish suflixes, ar and or/. These 
endings were also used by the Anglo-Saxons, 
as sidh (late), sidhra or sidhor and sidhast\ 
Swed. kdr (dear), karate^ kdrost^ evenly pro- 
nounced, with a slight accent on the flrst sylla- 
ble. The regular comparison in Icelandic is to 
add art and asir to the stem. Colder and cold- 
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eist is kckldckri and kaldostr. Our comparison is 
then long^ longor^ longest \ h\ (high), ^iar, 
h}fxst^ except five irregular adjectives, viz : good 
or well, had or ill, much^ many and little^ which 
remain as before. 

er has also been discarded as a personal end- 
ing in place of tr (eer) for the old form /r, to 
obtain a more open, spreading suffix, and also 
to establish a suggestive harmony between the 
personal ir (hi or ha, he or she) and those 
words referring to personal actors, as rtdtr 
(reader), hi or ha (she) that reads. Now a 
book IS also called reader. 

It is certainly an incomplete language which 
does not distinguish between persons and things 
(Ger. leser^ lesbuck). In order to bring the 
language up to the highest point of transpar- 
ency it will be necessary to provide ourselves 
with a sign for the impersonal agent as well as 
for the personal agent^ as tliose thoughts are 
very frequent and the same word is often used 
for both ideas. For instance, a machine that 
thrashes out our grain is called a thrasher^ and 
the person that manages the machine is also 
called a thra'sher. How can we, then, always 
be sure in such cases whether the thing or the 
'person is meant? Some one might naturally 
suggest that as the common personal pronoun 
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tr (hi or ha) is employed to indicate the per- 
sonal agent, so might the neuter or impersonal 
pronoun // be employed to indicate the imper- 
sonal agent, but we need it for another neuter 
or impersonal indication in which the English 
language is extremely poor, namely, to show 
the neuter adjective. This is a point specially 
lamented by the learned American linguist, 
Prof. J. P. Marsh. The Greeks have their 
neuter form To kalon^ which conveys an idea 
we cannot express, even by circumlocution, as 
that weakens the force of the expression. We 
have too many useless affixes and not enough 
useful ones. The Germans, having a masculine, 
feminine and neuter article, can say der Gute^ 
die Gute^ das Gute. We can say the good also, 
but how indefinite, generic and meaningless in 
comparison with Greek, German and Skandi* 
navian den goda och det goda. I am satisfied 
we can drill the Amerikan language into ex- 
celling them all, and do it so regularly and with 
so little material, that we shall hardly know we 
have a grammar after all, on account of its 
great regularity. We can excel them because 
we are resting on their shoulders, if we are 
only willing to use the material at our disposal. 
Let us try the German <&r Gute. That means 
the good man if the talk i^ labout persons, if 
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about cattle der Gute means the good ox\ der 
being a masculine article, der Gute means the 
good he one, die Gute the good she one, das 
Gute the good //, the good in the general or 
abstract. Unlike our English the good^ das 
Gute cannot refer to persons in singular or 
plural, and in this definiteness of the idea lies 
its strength and beauty. Let us now make 
some use of the grammatical material already 
established. We have the masculine suffix t 
(ee), to denote masculinity, and "a" to denote 
femininity, singa^ female singer; ha singer or 
she singer; Ger. sangerin^ Skan. sangerinde^ 
sangt (he singer), ^/«^a (she singer), singir 
(he or she singer). 

Now as the Germans say der Gute (the good 
he one), we can say lYiQ goodz*\ for die Gute (^the 
good she one), we can say the gooda, and for* 
das Gute (the impersonal or abstract good), we 
can say the goodit. Das schone^ the schonit^ 
and so on with all the adjectives in the language. 
Just as the Germans prefix dxis we can suffix it\ 
our own neuter pronoun is very expressive for 
this purpose. So far we have caught up with 
the truly great German language, but we can 
give the same ideas in the plural, and they can- 
not. Der Gute means the ^ood fic o.w^^'v^^ 

F/ea. 24. 
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goodu Now we vary the article for case and 
number as in German, hence we can say dt 
(the^ plural), dt goodts^dt goodas^ dt goodita^ (a 
the plural sign after consonants). Die guten 
is alike in all genders plural, and can therefore 
no longer show masculinity, femininity and the 
neuter. The Skandinavians can say de gode or 
de goda^ which mean the same as the German 
die guten. Our sister languages are yet ahead 
of us in other respects, which of course we can 
catch up with by adopting their methods, and 
probably systematize and add to it for the good 
of us all. All Germanic material is our ancient 
inheritance. The Germans and Skandinavians 
can use the present participle as a personal 
noun and form plurals from it, and we cannot; 
they can, moreover, show masculinity, feminin- 
ity and the neuter with it, while we can show 
nothing of the kind, except by weakening cir- 
cumlocution. For instance, der liebende^ die 
liebende^ das liebende^ die liebenden. As we 
have now established a separate form for the 
present participle on and^ we can now give 
those ideas as well as the Germans and Skandi- 
navians, as the lovandt^ the lovanda^ the lovandit 
(the loving thing) and dt iov^mdira or iovanda 
(common gender). It will be noticed that we 
obtain these valuable distinctions simply by add- 
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ing a masculine, feminine and neuter suffix, 
without disturbing the natural relations of the 
genders, but look at the terribly high price the 
Greeks, the Germans and Skandinavians pay 
for these distinctions. They must use der^ dicy 
das^ Skan. den and det^ as well as different end- 
ings, but by varying the articles for gender they 
have thrown a complexity and burden onto the 
learner that is hard to master. To the natives 
who learn this system of genders in early life 
when time is not of much value, it is all right, 
probably, but such system is not suited to a cos- 
mopolitan language. If we could obtain their 
ideas in a simple way, it would be a godsend. 

We have, however, to train our American 
bird to higher flights than we have yet done in 
order to come up to them. They can change 
their verbs into an infinitive noun with the suf- 
fix en^ as well as into a verbal noun with ung 
or ing^ and into a participial noun with ende 
or ande. We have now the two last but not 
the first, for this reason we have taken the 
Anglo-Saxon infinitive ending a« (an) to stand 
as the sign of the infinitive noun, Ex. : singan^ 
A.-S. singan or syngan^ Ger. sing en (das 
singen)^ Skan. syngen or English singing. 
The last is participial and verbal noun also. At 
last we have not their forcible imperative^ opta- 
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tive and conjunctive forms, which we must en- 
deavor to obtain in the same simple and cheap 
way as we have obtained their other ideas. 
Again, other languages pay a high price also 
for these valuable distinctions. Some words 
take umlaut (vowel change), others add e^ 
others both umlaut 'and e and others remain 
unchanged. The forms once laid down must 
be used, whether specially needed or not. We 
have adopted an imperative, optative and con- 
junctive form to be used only for emphasis and 
poetry, "a" being so much like the one em- 
ployed in Greek, Anglo-Saxon and Skandina- 
vian, has been adopted. We can ordinarily say 
in the imperative, ^^ leave it!'*'^ The imperative 
is like the infinitive, which causes no confusion, 
as we have the infinitive sign to (ta). If, how- 
ever, we should desire to make the command 
emphatic, especially in writing, where we can- 
not make leave it emphatic by the voice, we 
can add "a," nearly the same sound as used in 
German e and Greek a, thus emphatic impera- 
tive is leaveil Ger. verlasse (pr. ferlasa), Greek 
leipa.1 When the word ends on a vowel a eu- 
phonistic / is added, as ^o, emphatic imperative 
g-otA. o has been adopted as the optative, the 
wishing form, o as heard in earn (orn) ; o being 
much like the exclamatory vowel o (oh!), is 
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suggestive for this purpose, as 6 is much associ- 
ated with hoping and praying. "O! Go^^ givo 
this, dnske in Skan. is wish\ 6 is also found in 
the German optative moge. He Idvo (oh, that 
he may love); Ger. moge er lieben^ lovo hi! 
When the w^ord ends on a vowel we insert /«, 
as gomo (please go, wish would go), 'm and a 
vowel is the standard Greek method of form- 
ing the optative, 2i% phaina (to show), optative 
phainoimi (please show), imperative phain^^ 
infinitive phatnein\ Am. Joan. ni6\% also in the 
German optative moge, Volapiik adds os to 
form the optative. 

i is adopted as a special conjunctive form, as / 
is the nearest we can come to the final Anglo 
Saxon, German and Skandinavian e used for 
that purpose. A.-S. moeg^ conjunctive moege\ 
Ger. mochte\ Skan. md^fe; lovi^ if I love. 
When the word ends on a vowel f is further 
added to divide the vowels and give us a fully 
suggestive suffix of our own material, as I g^ift 
if I go. 

As I cannot find a special interrogative form 
in any of the Germanic languages, I have not 
supplied one, as I am only a collector and sys- 
tematizer of the ideas already found in one or 
the other of the Germanic tongues, and having 
selected the good points and left out the bad, I 
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cannot see why the Amerikan language should 
not be better than the others, as we have rested 
on their shoulders and they have not rested on 
ours. 

§ ao. IMPERSONAL AGENT SIGN. 

TArasAer (^machine) and t^rasAer (^person) 
cannot be sufficiently discriminative. Reader 
(person) and reader (book) is bad. /is adopted 
to stand as a sign for the impersonal agent, as 
tr stands for the personal agent. Thrashtr^ he 
who thrashes; ihrashl^ the thing , which 
thrashes. Readtr^ person who reads ; readl^ the 
thing which reads or is being read. / is found 
now to serve as such differentiator. Hand and 
handl^ what is being held in the hand; shaver^ 
person ; shovel^ the thing that shoves. / or el is 
a liquid and coalescing letter, and much favored 
in language, el is the Arabic article the, Ex. : 
Bible, Bibl, bib (book) and / (the), the book. 
Readl, the reader impersonal. The is in Fr. le^ 
la\ Ital. //, la.\ Span, la^'lo^ el, el is a standard 
sign of the active past participle in Slavonic, as 
nesel^ carried, from nasem^ I carry ; nesen^ been 
carried, passive past participle ; molzel^ milked ; 
dolbel^ skubel^ bodel^ godel^ gamil^ gledal^ etc. 
We can say jo/r, sewer; jo^/, sewing machine; 
stdtr^ seeder, person ; stdl^ seeder, thing ; spintr^ 
spinl^ spindle; spina^ spinster; rtpir^ he who 
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reaps; rtpl^ what reaps; bindir^ bindl and 
bundl, Volapiik employs el as a personal sign, 
as bugolel^ predecessor; Am. forgo jr, 

§ aer. DIRECT PASSIVE. 

is or s is added to verbs to obtain a very con- 
venient mode of giving the passive voice. It 
does not do away with the present form of giv- 
ing the two most frequent tenses of the passive 
voice, as both methods will be used as in the 
Skandinavian languages. Ex.: Hz lov is means 
he is loved; the book is read, the book readis; 
thou art loved, is thou lovis; Lat. amaris\ Icel. 
and Swed. du dlskas^ from dlska^ love; Dan. 
and Nor. du elskes\ Ger. du wirst geliebt. It 
is somewhat remarkable that the Skandinavians 
and Irish are the only modern people that can 
vie with the classical languages in forming a 
direct passive in the present and past tense. 
The brevity, neatness and great convenience of 
this passive excel all the passive forms known 
in ancient and modern times, and is such as to 
make it highly desirable in our Amerikan lan- 
guage. The Skandinavian es and as has been 
changed to w, to make it harmonize with our 
own auxiliary word is. Ht lovis is much more 
convenient than he is loved. It is both a clas- 
sical and modern form. It is already used by 
five nations constantly, in speaking and writing. 
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When the past tense ends with o^ s only is 
added, as lovos^ was loved. To use an auxili- 
ary verb and also the past participle to express 
a present act is certainly not so convenient and 
simple as to add is, Lovis is loved; takis is 
taken; lovo^ loved; lovos^ was loved; thou art 
loved, thou lovis \ Lat. amaris\ thou lovos^ Lat. 
amabaris\ he hear is ^ he is heard ; we seeis (siis) 
we are seen. The largest \yixA%Jindis in South 
America. In Irish there is also a short direct 
passive without separate auxiliary verb, as e 
(he). Buailtear e^ he is struck ; Am. ht strikis\ 
Irish buailtear tu^ thou strikis, thou art struck; 
Skan. du bankes or slages. Lions jindis in 
Africa; j'fwa^Ic?, foimd. Qo\A findos in Califor- 
nia, Gold was found in California. 

If we should desire to inflect verbs for per- 
sons, we can use this model : I lovi, thou lavest, 
he loveth; we lovem, you lovet, they loven; — 
that is, add /, est^ eth^ em^ et^ en. To nouns we 
add o or no and em. Just as we use gender 
occasionally, so might we occasionally use 
verbal endings. 

§ aj. ALPHABETIC NUMERALS. 

The first vowels are a, a, a, o, etc.; the first 
consonants are p, b, t, d, k, etc. Now it is evi- 
dent that as all children and men must know 
and will know the letters, and their order for 
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listing and dictionary purposes, it will be very 
convenient to use them, as the Greeks did, for 
numeral purposes also. The most open and 
spreading vowels have been placed first, except 
t (ee), which has been given a place outside the 
first ten vowels in order to use it as an auxili- 
ary vowel by which to pronounce the conso- 
nants, as all consonants should be pronounced 
by the same vowel in order that the true differ- 
ence in their respective sounds may be heard. 
D (ng) is called ang (ag). Those letters most 
alike in nature, and which need most frequent 
comparison, have been placed together. The 
diphthongs e, i, ly, the s, J, z, and 1 and j, etc. 
a has been placed first on account of the article 
"a" (one), which is now for the sake of uni- 
formity always called an (one), Ger. eine^ A.-S. 
an, Skan. en, an «1 (an owlj, also an h^s, 
A.-S. an hus^ Ger. ein kaus. 

There is a wise policy in employing letters 
for numerical purposes in business, as it will 
drill every person in the correct and separate 
pronunciation of the vowels and consonants, 
and that will have a good influence on the other 
letters. Using, as we do, only the best distin- 
guished letters, the difference becomes clear^ 
which we can notice in taking words which we 
are acquainted with and where the difference in 
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pronunciation lies entirely in the vowels, as 
bate^ bat^ bought^ bite^ bout^ boot^ but^ bit and bet. 
Every one of these words can easily be distin- 
guished, though some of the vowels are short. 
We understand them because we are acquainted 
with them. Bat, bat (baht), bat, bot, bit, bUt, 
etc. The numerical words have only well dis- 
tinguished long vowels. 

The best principle in language, other things 
equal, is to proceed from the known to the 
UNKNOWN. This will be the best principle for 
our posterity, and the best for the outside world. 
I value these numerals for many reasons. It is 
an old idea; it will ingraft our vowels in the 
minds of men ; it gives us short and systematic 
numerals from our own known alphabet; it 
helps us to build many self -explaining and con- 
venient words, and it is truly cosmopolitan. In 
names-giving at large, we are obliged to confine 
ourselves to our own Germanic material as much 
as we can, in order to make affixes and words 
mutually self-explaining, but here is a chance 
to favor the world without deviating from the 
principle of proceeding from our known to the 
unknown. Our alphabet will always be known. 

a, a, a, o (a/^, arm^ at^ or^ etc., are the vowels 
numbered i, 2, 3, 4, etc. n is added to the 
vowels up to number 9 to form the first nine 
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units, as an i, an 2, an 3, on 4, on 5, em 6, jn 7, 
Tsn 8, Un 9, po 10. The ordinal is formed by 
adding /, as ant, ant, ant, etc. The first ten 
consonants are used, when standing before the 
vowels, as so many lens, p 10, b 20, t 30, d 40, 
k 50, g 60, f 70, V 80, r 90, 1 100, m I, OCX), n 
i,ocx),ooo, s billion, etc. 

Vowels are used as units and consonants as 
tens, when employed as ordinary numerals, a 
being the ist vowel and p the ist consonant, 
1 1 becomes pa; n is dropped when another con- 
sonant comes in to strengthen the pronunciation. 
In so frequent words as numerals it is best to 
have the greatest brevity possible, b 20, t 30, 
an I, an 2, ba 21, ba 22, ta 31, ta 32. o is used 
as naught, alo 100, mo 1,000; alo 100, aloAn 
loi, aloan 103, alopa iii; p^lovi 1887; 
p^lov3 1888. For further illustrations see 
reader. 

^ a«. EXTRA NUMERALS. 

The Roman system for extra numerical pur- 
poses is so clumsy that it ought to be abolished, 
and is seldom used in Germany and Skandina- 
via. In their place we use the first ten conso- 
nants in the same way as the Arabic characters, 
thus: p I, b 2, t 3, d 4, k 5, g 6, f 7, V 8, r 9, 1 o, 
pp II, td 34 (pro. tee-dee), dt 43. 1887 is 
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pvvf (pivivifi). The Roman numerals are 
MDCCCLXXXVII. 

If we should desire to further distinguish the 
small subdivisions, we can employ the first ten 
vowels in the same way as has been done in 
this chapter. For instance, chapters by conso- 
nants and verses by vowels or by Arabics. 

There are several more ideas necessary to be 
understood in the great work of reforming lan- 
guage, as, for instance, prefixes and suffixes. 
The uselessness, confusion and mental waste of 
capital letters, syntax, the necessity of English- 
speaking people agreeing on one pronunciation, 
how to bring about an international conference, 
etc., must be left to be gathered from remarks 
and specimens in ^^Amertka^ RjdlP 

NEW LETTERS. 

I may say, with regard to the new letters 
employed, that only four of them are mine (i, 
J, 1, h), and I am willing to lay them aside for 
better ones, or for equally good ones, if that 
will bring agreement among spelling reformers. 
As we have so many short letters and so few 
long ones, I thought that while we must make 
new characters for M, ch and w^, we may as 
well make long ones. They are easy to make 
with the pen. J is / and figure 5 combined; i is 
^ / and j combined ; h is written with an initial 
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curve at the upper left corner of h, I would 
have liked J and J better if they had been 
heavier, I have adopted only one o and one 
th (J), as I think two are more bewildering, i 
had the long sound of ^ (ee) in Anglo-Saxon, 
and has it yet in all Europe. By inverting this 
letter it reminds people of that sound, and is 
easily written and seen, as y^?^/ (fil). a is a 
rounded letter, easy to write, o and ii have been 
taken because used by one-half the Germanic 
race, the Germans and Skandinavians; also in 
the world's language, Volapiik. 

I do not profess, however, to be the best 
judge of letters, as I have confined my atten- 
tion to systematic gramfnar. As far as I know 
the best spelling reform workers are Ben. Pit- 
man, Elias Longley and Brother, Chas. A. 
Story and the short-hand writers. 

If there should be an objection to dot 6 and 
ii as we dot /, new letters can be made later on. 

§ aU. NAMING ANIMAI-S. 

He bear and she bear and he goat and she 
goat, are so clumsy that we have adopted a 
general system. This will frequently be found 
convenient and self-explaining. We take the 
easiest name, whether male or female, to stand 
as the name of the kind^ and to obtain the name 
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of the male we add the masculine suffix t; to 
obtain the female name, the feminine suffix a. 
To further obtain a sign for the young male, 
we add the diminutive sign et without e after / 
and a, thus : 



com. 
gen. 

Uon 

bar 

got 

dog 

hen 

gUs 

kolt 

hors 

menj 



mas. 


fern. 


dim.) m. 


dim., f. 


Uoni 
ban* 


liona 
bara 


Uonit 
bant 


lion at 
barat 


goti 
dogi 
hem 


gota 
doga 
hena 


gotit 
dogit 
henit 


gotat 
dogat 
henat 


gUsi 
oks 


gUsa 
k^ 


glisit 
oks k 


gUsat 
k^k 


hors 


mar 


hors k 


mar k 


man 


man a 


h& 


gorl 



com. 
gen. 

lionet 

baret 

gotet 

doget 

henet 

gUset 

kaf 

kolt 

iild 



k 



Woman is not as fine sounding as mana; woe 
and tnan^ or womb-man. We only use this sys- 
tem of naming with the less important animals, 
for by using this system we know the name of 
all by learning the name of one. It proceeds 
directly from our standard suffixes. 

§ ao. ADVANTAGES. 

If the American and English speaking peo- 
ple could have the advantages of a highly sys- 
tematized Spelling and Self explaining 
Vocabulary, in addition to their great natural 
abilities, they would become the Greeks as well 
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as the Romans of the world. But on the other 
hand, if we cannot improve our language in 
those respects, it is easy to see that our vast 
population must, in the long run, fall behind 
those nations that have systematic spelling and 
self-explaining words, in the amount of life- 
guiding knowledge. Let us suppose a Russian 
boy, a German boy, and an American or -En- 
glish boy to run a race lasting fifty years. 
They are of the same age, the same strength 
and swiftness, but the American or English 
boy is burdened with an extra weight of forty 
pounds. Can any one believe that the Ameri- 
can or English boy can get over as much ground 
as his rivals, who are not thus burdened ? And 
hence it is clear that we must simplify our great 
language or take " back seats in learning?'* 



^ 



PAST SEOOND. 



Ji* amerikap spraklor^' 
m i t'* r 1 d 1* and w o r d a J a t s.* 



— >.ftF>§stablist.'M^— 
§ /. di' selfUta.« 



zal.» 


stab. 


I 


a 


2 


a 


3 


a 


4 





5 


• * 




6 


e- 


7 


• 


8 


3 


9 


{1 


TO 





II 


I 

• 


12 


ii 


13 


u 


H 


u 


15 


• 

1 


16 


e 



k I w 6 r d a. 



ale, nay — al,,na. 
arm, far — arm, far. 
at, man,, and. 
or, on, ball — bol. 
earn, word — orn, word, 
oil, boy — erl, ber. 
ice, high— is, hi. 
owl, cow — 3I, k^. 
rule, moon — rlil, mlin. 
old, know — old, no^ 
eel, seal — il, sil. 

fiir (see jorman and skandinavian.) 
*but, hut. 
look, full — Ink, ful. 
it, hit, mit. 
let; before "r" "e" is like "a." 

* rid ch. pk on "Gram, of the Am. Lang." 

2^ 
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§ ^. di mitl^'ta.*^ 



zal. 


stab. 
P 


nam. 
Pi 


kiw orda. 


I 


pail, push — ^pal, puj. 


2 


b 


br 


be, bought — ^bi, bot. 


3 


t 


ti 

• 


tree, tight — trj, tjt. 


4 


d 


di 

• 


dough, down — do, dwn. 


5 


k 


ki 

• 


kite, care — kit, kar. 


6 


g 


K] 


go, group— go, grUp. 


7 


f 


fi 

• 


full, fear — full, fir. 


8 


V 


VI 

• 


vine, verse — v^n, vors. 


9 


r 


ri 

■ 


right, wring — rit, ritj. 


lO 


1 


ii 


line, learn — l^n, lorn. 


II 


m 


mi 

* 


moon, much — mUn, muj. 


12 


n 


ni 

• 


next, nigh-^nekst, ni. 


13 


s 


Sl 

• 


soap, soup — sop, sUp. 


H 


I 


shi 

• 


ship, should — Jip, fud. 


15 


z 


tsi 

• 


zal," (hard as in jorm. tsal.) 


16 


• 

J 


J! 


John, george — jon, jorj. 


17 


i 


cJii 

t 


church, cheap — JorJ, Jip. 


18 


J 


thi 

• 


Ji (si iglifspikanda.**) 


19 


n 


whi 

• 


her (16rn from dun iolija). 


20 


h 


hi 


hymn, who — him, hU. 


21 


w 


Wl 

9 


vround, wound — wUnd, wvnd. 


22 


y 


yi 


yard, year — yard, yir. 


23 


H 


yoo 


you, your — Uj Ur. 


24 


B ang 


sing, wing — si^, wi;i. 


Ph 


ea. 15. 
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rid endi^^ bemarkipa.^* 



§ /. gewordalist.^'^ 

* American, if instead of ik after k. 

''grammar, speechlore; spmk^ language, Sk. 
sprog^ A. S. sprcec^ Ger. sprache. 

^with; A. S. mid^ Ger. w//, O. Sax. met^ D. 
met^ Goth, mith^ O. Friesic mit^ mith^ Icel. 
medh^ Sk. med. 

*reader, impersonal; "1" impersonal sign (see 
Ch./>&§ao). 

^vocabulary, word-treasury, 
•alphabet, from stoJb^ letter, and list, 
^the^ plural form, to prevent monotony. 
*vowel; Ger. selbstlaut^ Sk. selvlyd^ from laut 

and /y^, sound; A. S. leodh^ song, sound, 
^number; A. S. tcel^ Ger. zahl^ Sk. tal. 
^^consonant, from con^ mit, and sonant. 
"zal, z hard as in German, to dist. from s. 
'Hhe English-speaking ones; pi. of pr. p. 
^'final, belonging to the end^Jinis. 
^*remarks; Ger. bemdrkungen\ a pi. sign; A.S. 

hemearcian^ Sk. bemdrkninger, 
*^glossary, hard-words; ge^ aug. prefix; ge- 

wordalist^ list of hard words. 

\ VSS^ nirli ol nii worda ar from Jim A. Saxon. 
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— 1 e s n b. — 

—- ^an Jortlin spraklor.*^— 
(an abbreviated grammar.) 

§^. dr namwordabigipa. 
(the declensions of nouns.) 
morzal, af tr selfl^ta, ad j, as, an ^a, an ( 2 ) 
dns^ and aftr mitl^ta, ad a, as, an kors^ map 
horsa, 

onfoJ. aftr selfl^ta, ad «o, asj^f i,7fi>«o ( fly's ) , 
and aftr niitlyta,ad o, as, mano ^^c/( man's head). 
"o" adn tU eni onjipword (adj.) is Ukmosi 
tU forsetand ov (of), as, gudo (of good), fulo 
(full of), "o" or "no" ma olso ad is tU am 
ojr onfali word for ta tUla "ov," as mxno (of 
my), h\no (of his). 

^tra ganstf ali tokn em^ as, jonem. 



% k, di forworda. 
(the pronouns.) 



• 


5^ 


hi 

• 


ha 


• it 


ir 

# 


mi 


Ji 


hm 

• 


han 


ito 


ir<p 

• 


mi 

• 


5^m 


him 


ham 


itm 


im 


Wl 


H 


his 


has 


ita 


Ja 


yix 


Hr 


hiso 


haso 


itan 


Jar 


us 


\\Sti 


hem 


1cm 


tem 


Jem 



h\y (who), hXm (whose), h\3im\ pi.: ^Iw, 
hXiso^ hlisfff. sin (bakwendi), st^ and man, 
(si ch. pJk % -s.) 
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§ ^'* ^! pern two r da. 
(the articles.) 

J[ unbestimi, an (a or an), ano (of a or an), 
am (to a or an). 

di bestimi pentworda in anzcJ: Ji (the), Jm 
(of the), Jim (to the); morzal: dj (the, pi.), 
dm (of the, pL), dim (to the, pi.) 

an, ano, am; Ji, Jm^ Jim; di, dm, dim. 

an olso br^kn as porsni tokn, as, Ji gudan 
(the good one), di wisana (the wise men; jorm* 
die weisen^ sk. de vise or de visa). 



§ jT. di onjipworda. 
(the adjectives.) 
ferliklx — , — , -ar, -ay/; lo^, logar, lo^a^^t; hi, 
hjar, hiast; luvand, luvandar, luvandast. 



§1;. di unrUlika. 
(the irregular ones.) 
grsndgrod, ferl\kgr^d. Aiaslgrad. 

I. gud, or w'el. betr. best. 

• il, or bad. wors. w6rst. 

litl, or smol. les. list, 

muj. mor. most, 

mag. mor. mest. 

mor luvli, or luvlikar; k adis tU i in ferliku 
for ta tren an ( 2 ) selflMa from anojr. for ta 
erhold gratar ferfidiki,hav wi m$kn dimfoloand 
ferandriua. 



2 

3 
4 
5 
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1. til, tu Jim hjss: to. Ji ferh old word. 

2. to, ta kum; to^ }i unendltokn. 

3. zU, zli muj ; /(7<7, Ji nebnword. 

4. an, an handa; two^ Ji zalword. 

morzol br^kn mit onJipw6rda ^en ita stand in 
plaso ndmworda, as, di unrlilika, di iglija ( jorm. 
die englischen). 

§ r. dUwordabigi^). 
(inflection of verbs.) 
fortim — d adis (is adn) aftr selfl^ta, as, di 
borda ^id\ ha ^Ofl?( went) horn ; Ja «0(f (knew) 
sig wel; ir ^/</ (saw) sjn Jjlda. aftr mitl^ta 
adis (is adn) c?, as, liiv, luvo (pr. luvaw). hj 
drink, hi drinko, tii fortim midworda adis «, as 

1. n^tim-j luv. 

2. fortim-i luvo, 

3. Jentim-i hav /«v;?. 

4. f orjentim-i had luvn. 

5. kumtim-i worj luv. 

6. forkumtim — i worJ 

hav luvn. \ 



ha work. 

hi worko (workt). 

ir hav workn. 

• 

hi had workn. 

H worJ work. 

H worJ hav workn. 



§ //. Ji strati. Udbildel. 
(the direct passive former.) 
is or s adis ta bild Jim Udfap in nistim and 
fortim, as, 
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1. u^tim — J^ luvis; lat. amaris. 

2. fortjm — Jt luvos; lat. amabaris. 

3. Jentjm— ha hcts bin luvn. 

4. f orjentim — hi had bin luvn, 

5. kumt^m — ha worj luvis (be loved). 

6. forkumtim — hi wor^ hav bin luvn. 



§ //• fortUn tima. 
an (3)) din (of the, pi.) tjma JortUis (is ab- 
breviated). 

n^im — luv, luvis (is). 

fortim — luvo, luvos (s). 

n^timi midword — luvand (and). 

Jentimi midword — luvn (n). 
samt, luvir, luvjen, luvlin, luvi, luva, luvnit, lu- 
vit, luvnjr, luvnim, luvna, luva (imp.), luvo 
(opt.), luvi (conj.),luvandi, luvandim, luvandli, 
luvandik, luvanda, luvandit, luvanda, luvandan, 
-I, -a, -it, -et, luvandar, luvandast, luvand ostit, 
luvan (infinitive noun), luvi?) (v. n.). 



§ fb. di unrUlik dUworda. 
(the irregular verbs.) 

1. wor5 (A. S. weordhan), wUrdo, wordn. 

2. hav, hast, has, had, etc. liadn. 

3. am, art, is, etc. wos, wor, etc. btn. 

4. wil, wilst, etc. wud, wmdn. 

5. Jal, Jud, fudn* 



dsi 



6. 


kan, 


kud, 


kudn 


7- 


ma, 


mit. 


mitn. 


8. 


dU, 


did. 


dun. 



§ //. dj stablisti zalna. 
(the alphabetic numerals.) 



an. 


an, 


an, 


on, 


on. 


ecn. 


in, 


Tn, 


Un, 





I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 





P 


b 


t 


d 


k 


g 


f 


V 


r 


1 


lO 


20 


30 


40 


50 


60 


70 


80 


90 


ICX> 



b^spila givn. 

SLM man, an handa, in das, etc. n adis onli tU 
dim ant Un (9) zalna (numerals), Jen dim hign 
(desired) mitl^ta and selflista adis ta (to) bild 
Jim riktik (correct) zal, mit^t n^ as, bo 24, fo- 
76, ernlo 600, p^lovi 1887, p^loga 1861, pilofe* 
1776, onloon 505. / adis ta bild Jim ordik (or- 
dinal) zal, as, ant (first), ant (second), bot 
( 24th ) ; anf old, simple ; anfold, double ; pof old, 
antim, once; intima or intjm, seven times; anir, 
oner; jnir; foir, seventy sixer; d^ir, 48er; anl, 
one thing or part; inl; poel; voymkir, vo (8d) 
yira old, octogenarian, jorm. achtzigjdhriger, 
ani, ani, ana, anit (unit), anti, anta, antlt, ant!, 
anlo (zweitens), an jnta (2 sevenths), 3n pota 
(8 tenths). 

yirpo( decade), yirlo (century, jorm. jahrhun- 
dert, sk. &rhundrede),mo, 1,000, no, 1,000,000. 
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§ pd, di romik zalna. 
(roman numerals.) 

insted dm (of the, pi.) romik zalna br^kis 
(is used) for ^tra zweka dim ant (first) po (lo) 
mitl^ta mit^t eni selfl^ta, aftr (according to) 
itan (their, neuter) ordr, as p i, b 2, t 3, d 4, k 
5, g 6, f 7, V 8, r 9, 1 o. h\sftla givn : pi 10, 
lesn ^^(beedee) 2^^ pvvg 1886 (pr. pivmgi), 
pwv 1888, or ptvt and vtvt^ not an gmd yir, but 
kant helpis. romik MDCCCLXXXVIII, 
pvw, das and munja namis from Jim stablist, 
as, ptd^^ Sunday; btd^^ monday ; /i^a, dtda-^kidsL^ 
gtdtL^ ^2^a (Saturday ) ; ptmun\^ January, bimun\^ 
f ebruary, ttmun^^ etc. 
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§ pk, s a t s 1 o r. 
. (syntax.) 
Ji best satsb^ (sentence-structure) Jat i kan 
Jink ov worj bi ta folo Jim v^\\ ordset hedsakli, 
as Jat ordset worJ bi Ji litost and anfoldast ta 
ferstand bi Jim grAtast anzal folko, but wi kan 
not folo itm slavijli as wi hig (desire) morsats- 
fndum. Ji ^tsa (predicate) fud herfikar kum 
befor Jim umsa (subject), mor samsetworda fUd 
br^kis and mor onfala mit "o" and "no." 
grtmdlori (philosophically) betraktn Jrbestsats- 
\ys ujr Jiga likmosi, is her di beonjipand (quali- 
fying) worda forgo dim beonjipn worda; for 
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bispjl, onjipworda (adj.) befor namworda (n.) 
and nebnworda (adv.) befor dUworda (v.). 
wi must olso sumtim plas dUworda ant (first) as 
wel as last in Jort satsa. as wi hav n'^ am ful- 
standikar spraklor kan wi gewinbar (profitably) 
olso have mor satsfndum, Jo Ji i^lij plan must 
hedsakli f olois. Ji sprak aS|br7kn in dim ferjidi 
ndstiika worj bi Ji best erkliri?) (explanation) 
wi kan giv. 

— 1 e s n t. — 
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§ PS"' f c) 1" s i 1 b a. 
(prefixes.) 

* a=in, at, or abont; a. s. a; abed, abed. 
an=one, mono, uni; a. s. an, jorm. ein,sk. en. 

ansilb, monosyllable; an wederi, monogamy. 
^ an = two, towards, on, at; anhandi, bimanous. 
ankum, arrive; antak, adopt. 

* ab=from, de, ab, off, away; abgo, absend. 

^ aktr=:ill, mis, bad; gr. pseudo, jorm. after, 
aktrlor, false doctrine. 

* ol=omni, all; olb^bj, omnipresence. 

' olo=:most of all; oloh^ast; jorm. allerhochste. 

® on=on, at, to; ongrab, attack. 

' of = off, from, away; ofjiit, of run. 
^f=of, from, away, used for variety to in- 
crease the vocabulary, yfrikt, establish, 
erect up. 
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" Yt=out, e, ex; ^tr^d, ride out; vtluk. 
** »s=out, for variety; ^sgiv, publish. 
^^ ovr=over, super, ex, trans, sur; ovrg©, ex- 
ceed ; ovrtred, transgress ; oyrset, translate. 
^* or, used for variety to increase meanings. 
** tir=old, original, first; a. s. or; j6rm. ur; sk. 

ur; goth. ur, ar; d. ur. Ursprip, origin; 

Ursak, cause ; Urold, ancient; Urgiv, edit. 
um = circum, around; a. s. umb, or ymb; o. 

h. g. umpi; umsal, circumnavigate; um- 

l^f, revolution; umrifl, surround. 
' un=not, without; a. s. un; jorm. un; sk. 

u, or o. unrUlik, irregular. 
undr=:uftaer; goth. undar; a. s., sk., old 

friesic and d. under; j6rm. unten, or unter; 

sub, subter, de. undrmin. 
^* il=ill, evil; jorm. iibel; a. s. yfel; sk. ilia, or 

ilde; ill^ti, cacophonous. 
'^ in, nearly the same in all. inkum. 
^' er, a differentiating prefix of much value; a.s. 

a, or 3er; old jorm. ir, er; sk. er; d. er; 

jorm. er; erfind, invent; erjak, discuss. 
'^'^ ent=away from; a. s. and, or odh; jorm. ent, 

d. ent; entdek, discover; entwikl,develop. 
^^ bak=back, retro; baksend, return, bakskrib* 
2* be = be in all germanic languages, bespik. 
^ bi=by; a. s. big; jorm. bei; sk. bi; b^stand. 
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^ til = to (preposition), to, on, at, towards; a. s. 

to; jorm.. zu; sk. til; ttikum, future; tli- 

stand, admit; tula, add. 
-' ta= to (infinitive si^); jorm. zu; sk. at; ta 

go, ta kum ; to go, to come. 
'^^ twin=: between; twmkum, intervene. 
^ d^n=down, de; a. s. adun, or dun, from dun, 

hill; icel. dun; d. dons (hill); d^^nfol, d^n- 

la, d^njro. 
^^ ganst=flgainst (aganst), a. s. ageins; m. h. g. 

engegene; jorm. entgegen; skand. imod 

(ameet); shortened for brevity's sake; 

ganstspik, contradict, ganstwirk. 
^* ge, a. s., jorm., sk., goth. and d., all ge. an 

exceedingly useful collective, augmentative 

and differentiating prefix; getel, history; 

gework^ manufacture; geword, glossary; 

gebjrg, mountain-chain ; gef oik, nation; ge- 

brip, nature; gehupr, famine. 
■*^ gen=: again; a. s, agen, gen, or gean; sk. igjen, 

or igen; gensend, send again; genskrib. 
for = for; a. s. for; jorm. fiir; in place of; 

forword, in place of a word, pronoun, 
fer, a general differentiating prefix; a. s. for; 

sk. for, or for; jorm. ver; d. ver. we are 

obliged to make tnis difference so as not to 

confound with Jbr or with ^br (before); 

ferget, ferstand (understand), not forstand 
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(manage, superintend), or forstand (stand 
in place of, represent). 

■^ for=before, pre, anti; forsilb (prefix). 

=** fcDrJ= forth, forward; a. s. forth; jorm. fort, 
or fortan; sk. frem, or fram, or bort; send 
forjsend, send onward, ahed; forjwork. 

^' mit=:with, con^com, col, syn, sym, etc.; a. s. 
mid; goth. mith; jorm. mit; sk. med; gr. 
meta {with in english compounds is an his- 
torical mistake); mitwork, cooperate. 

'"'mis=mis; a. s. mis; jorm. miss; sk. mis. 

^ nebn=near by; jorm. neben; used for variety 
to increase vocabulary; nebnword, adverb. 

*^ ni=near, at, by; a. s. neah, neh; eng. nigh; 
jorm. nahe; sk. nar; njbor. 

*^ sam= together with, com, sym, etc.; a. s.sam; 
jorm. zusammen; sk. sammen, or sam; 
samkum, convene; a. s. samcuman; sk. 
sammenkomme; jorm. zusammenkommen. 

^ zer=: asunder, to pieces; a. s. sear; lat. dis, 
jorm. zer; old jorm. zar, zir; zerblo, ex- 
plode; zerstos, collision. 

*^ zti=too; zU muj; zU litl. 

** Jrti=: through; JrUftnand, translucent. 

^'' hed= principal, chief; hedstad, capital. 
h<D=:high; jorm. hoch; sk. hoi, or h5g; a. s. 
hea; old jorm. hoh; aug. prefix in a good 
sense; hotiljr, professor. 
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*' hir=this side; lat. cis; hiratlantic, cisatlantic. 
** hin=from here, hence; a. s. hinnen; o. s. ho- 

nan; jorm. hin; sk. hen, or hadan; hingo. 
*^ wan=:bad, ill, erroneous; a. s. van; jorm. 

wahn; o. h. g. wan; goth. wan; wanwiti, 

insane ; wanhop, despair. 
'^ weg=away, from, off, ent; a. s. vag, on veg, 

away; jorm. weg; sw. vag; wegW, elope. 
^^ wel=well, bene; welfar. 
*2 yon = yonder, trans; yonfur, transfer. 
^^ o, vocative sign, as, obr?n! o brown! 



§ ^. a f t r s i 1 b a. 
(suffixes.) , 

7 a, or ta=: emphatic imp.; koma! gotai 
^ an = personal sign; Ji w^san, wise one. 
^ a= feminine sign; fada, mother, si?)a. 

* a = plural sign aftr consonants; 2 handa. 
^ 1= masculine sign; fadi, father, sii)i. 

* it = neuter abstract sign; }i g^iiidit, the good. 
' at=:fem. dim. sign; lionat, little she-lion. 

^ it = mas. dim. sign; liomt, little he-lion. 

® et= general dim. sign; lionet, little lion. 

*® el, or l=:impers. agent sign; ripl (machine). 

" ir=personal actor sign.; npir (person). 

*^ imr= action recipient sign; paim; skr^bun. 

*^ em = extra object sign; jonem. 

** U, or dU=: general verbalizer; Jortli. 
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]st=high personal sign; plantlorist (ist from 
eng. is, or jorm. ist), botanist. 

^^ isum= abstract sign; kalvinisum (something 
that is about calvin). 

" um = um, about; wejrum, climate (about 
weather); general abstract sign* 

^'*dum=dom; ki^dum. 

'* ful, or rii=wordful, grasni. 

2" art = kind, sort; stonart, kind of stone. 

^* ktinst=art; bijktinst, architecture. 

'^* om=oon, large; bolom, balloon; manom. 

2^ o=past tense sign; luvo, loved; worko. 

2* a = plural sign; handa, hands. 

^ (D= possessive sign; mano, man's. 

'^ n CD = possessive sign after vowels; flino, fly's. 

^' i, or ik, li, or lik = adjective signs; k used af- 
ter vowels, J, or ij after k ; amerikaj. 

^ and = ptesent participle sign; luvand. 

^ i5= verbal noun sign; ndi^. 

^ lig=rung, used as in a. s. and jorm. (to increase 
vocabulary ). 

3' an = inf. noun sign; ridan, spikan. 

32 n=past participle sign; luvn, ndn. 

^ i, or k^=: abstract sign, especially used after ad- 
jectives ending on i, or ik; luvliki, loveli- 
ness, from luvli. 

3* les; ^ dum; ^ hiad; ^^ Jip; ^ hed; » rik; " eri; 
41 jj. 42 ij. 43i]j. 4* sum; ^^mr (ner); **iB; 
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*^ Hd; ling; ** lor; *® wis, arc used as in en- 

glish, but extended to all words where the 

ideas fit. 
^ bar = suitable, able, fitting; br^ykbar, fit to use, 

useable; jorm. brauchbar; sk. brugbar; a.s. 

brucan, to use; d. bar. frUtbar, fertile. 
" bar = bare; Jredbar, hedbar. 
^^ na=ness, contracted from nas^ an old form of 

ness (for the sake of euphony); gudna, 

goodness. 
'^^ lip = general diff.; wastlip,' spendli©, skribli?). 
^ lit=little, for variety; ferliti (dim.) 
^ lin=: small, little; jorm. lein; iildlin. 
^ lor= learning; bordlor, ornithology; fiflor. 
^^ ien=dear little; gorljen, bejen. 
^® rit=rodrit, timrit, sinkr^t (perpendicular). 
*** stand = state, rank, condition; farmirstand, 

pri^irstond, blUmstand ( florescence j. 
^^ masi= measured according to; lomasi, legal; 

kUnstmosi, artistic. 
«* te= wherewith to; w6rkt«r, skr^bte (jorm. 

zeug, werkzeug, schreibzeug). 
*^ h a vi= possessing; stonhavi. 
•^ wesn=:aflair, concern, being; a. s. vesan; jor. 

wesen; d. wesen; sk. vasen; skulwesn; 

jorm. schulwesen; sk. skolevasen, school- 
affairs ; ^r^wesn y statowesn. 
^ ar, ast=: com p. signs; lo?)ar, logos t. 
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6, or mo = emphatic optative signs* 
i, or if = extra formal conjunctive sign. 

•' ward = toward; horn ward, hevnward. 

•** wis = thus, manner; likw^s; so wis. 

•^ eri=place or doing; bakery, (as we have 
so many words ending on the short " i," 
we end this with the long diphthong "i".) 

•'^ erli= manner, way; anerli, in an (2) was; 
jorm. zweierlei. 

'' a = used alsb as a plural sign after adjectives 
and present participles when referring to 
persons and standing substantively; di 
guda (the good persons), di luvanda (the 
loving ones, or persons). 

'''^ hud = hood, always used as the abstract former 
after the past participle and some others; 
fergetnhmd, oblivion. 

'* i, or ki=as abstract sign after adjectives end- 
ing on k,ori; as, luvliki, loveliness. 

'* nar= abstract sign after ful, les, sum, and other 
compound adjectives; karfulna. 

''^ ard=spendard, spendthrift; drinkard, drunk- 
ard. 

§ pv. b e t o n i ^. 
(accent.) 
betonif) plasis oltim on Jim last silb, 5tn wc 
hig (desire) ta forjhiv (make prominent) and 
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ondruk Jim beonjipand (qualifying) tjl ano 
word hen Ji betoniD plasis on iita beonjipand til, 
as, skUl'h^s instedo skulh^s', but wi sa mana', 
fadi', broi', broa', si^ir', skr^bir', etc. 



% pr. 11 a grosstaba. 
(no capitals.) ~ 

Jer ar na grosl^ta for staba in tokan, nan 
(none) in Jorthandskriban, nan in wirskrjban. 
it fordris ytra tim .and mjndi kraft ta lorn Jis 
Ytra staba and ol JrU Ijf worj Jis onla dim skr^ba 
am ^tra gend (study) t«t np her ita Jalbn^kis or 
not, for ondruk kan wi br^k blak toka (types) 
or grosar toka. in rusjak ar amol and gros- 
staba di sam mit onli an (3) ^ttakla sto ta- (36) 
staba. Ji ant Jap lornen in lildhud Jud bewaris 
ol JrU lif unferandrn ta stro^U Jim erin and Ijtik- 
mak ndan and skr^ban. Ji les unniitlik lomi^ 

• • • 

wi bordnis mit, Ji mor kan wi ffend Jim niit- 
likit, Jim Jonit and Jim gudit. 



Plea. 16. 
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— 1 e s n d. — 

§^/. holi lUko godtel. 
(the gospel of saint luke.) 
h e d i t^ p k. 
( BIT" compare with chapter XV. in luke.) 

vors I. Jen drod mr ontU him ol di tolira* 
and siindira^ for ta h6r*,him, 

2. and di farisis and skriptwisa* mormdro, 
saand: Jis man nemej* siindjra and itej^ mit Jem. 

3. and hi spiko Jis Ukna® ohtu hem", s&and : 

4. hat menf * ov i|m havand an lo" Jipa, if 
hi liis ano tern, doj not hv dim ro (90) and tin 
(9) in Jim wildna and aftrgo*^ Jat hij is ferlUsn", 
on til hi find itm? 

5. and hen hi haj findn" itm, hi laej itm on 
sin Joldra, mit frod^^ 

6. and hen hi kumej hom, samkolej" hi sin 
frenda and nibora, saand ontU Jem: frerd h«i «iit 
mi ; for i hav f indn mi Jip hij wos f erlUsn. 

7. i sa ontu H«i» Jat likwis frod worj" bi in 
hevn ovr am siindir Jat berUeJ*% mor Jan ovr ro 
and Un gerita, hij nid na berliii). 

8. ijr hat mana** havand po** silvrstiika^*, if 
ha^ lUs am^ stiik, doJ not tind^ am lijt and swip 
Jim h^s, and sik flitli^ til ha find itm. 

9. and hen ha haJ findn itm, ha samkolej 
sin'* frendas" and niboras, saand: fred ^m mit 
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mi; for i hav fjndn Jim'^ stiik hij i had fer- 
llisn. 

10. Ukwis, I sa ontii n,m, Jer is ffed in hevn 
in Jim bibi ov g o d o^ a n j e 1 a ovr am siindir 
Jat berliej. 

1 1 . and hi sad : an gewis*^ man had an sona'^. 

12. and Ji HUDCLt^ ov hem sad tU sin fadi'*: 
fadi givo^ mi Jim gmdstjl^ Jat tlifolej mi. and 
hi tilUd^"^ twin hem sjn gmds. 

13. and not mag^* das Jeraftr samlo^ Ji 
HUDar son olit*<> sam and riso intU am f arof land" ; 
and Jer wasto sjn gmds mft ovrdliik*^ Hvi?). 

14. and hen hi had spendo olit ar^so Jer an 
mjti gehiii)r*^ in Jat land, and hi begino ta** bi in 
wont. 

15. and hi god and fiigo*^ sig** tU am biir- 
eir*^ Jato** land ; and hi sendo him intti sin f ilda 
ta fid swin. 

16. and hi*wiid fan hav filn sin beli mit dim** 
huska Jat di swjna did it; and naman*^ givo ontti 
him. 

17. and hen hi kumo tU sigself, sad*^* hi; h^ 
mang h^rn dalonima*^^ mino*^ fadi hay bred iniif 
and ta spar, and i umkum'^ mit hu^r! 

18. i wil ^r^s and go tU mi fadi, and wil sa 
ontii him: fadi, i hav siindn ganst hevn and be- 
for J;ym. 
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19. and am na*^ mor worji ta kolis^ Jj son; 
mako"^' mi as ano Jj hjrn dalonima. 

20. and hi ariso and kumo tU s^n fadi, but 
hen hi was yet an grat wa of, sid*® hm^' fadi 
him and had mitlid®*, and runo, and folo urn** 
hm hals®% and kiso him. 

21. and Ji son sad ontU him: fadi, i hav 
siindn ganst hevn, and in Jj sjt, and am na 
mor worJi ta kolis Ji son. 

22. but Ji fadi sad tli sjn dinira*^: forjbripa** 
Jim best kljd^ and put itm on him, and put am 
ri?) on hm hand, and Jus on hm fmta^. 

23. and hirbrii)'*' Jim f atn kaf , and slotr** itm, 
and let us it and bi meri. 

24. for Jis mi son wos ded, and is aljv gen; 
hi wos ferlUsn and is findn. and Ja begino ta 

bi meri. 

* 

2'C. but hm oldast son wos in Jim fild; and 
as hi kumo and drod ni tU Jim h^s> horo®^ hi ge- 
ton'° and dahsan". 

26. and hi kolo an Jui dmira (tU sig) and 
asko hat Jisit^'^ mmo. 

27. and hi sad ontU him: Ji broi^^ is kumen; 
and Ji fadi haj slotrn Jim fatn kaf, forjat^* hi haS 
gennemen him sijr^^ and s^nd. 

28. and hi wos a^ri and wiad not ing<a^*; 
Jerfor «tgod hm fadi and erbono^^ him. 
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29. and hi ansrand, sad tU sin fadj: ak! Jis 
mwgi^^ yira dm i J^m, nijr ovrtredo'^ i at eni tim 
Ji gebid^; and yet Jtj nevr givoest mi am gotet" 
Jat i mit meridU^^ mit mi frenda. 

30. but as sUn as Jis Ji son wos kumen, Wi 
haj f ersliDn^^ Ji gmds mit hora**, hast i^ slotrn 
for him Jim fatn kaf . 

31. and hi sad ontii him : mi son, J^ art oltim 
mit mj; and olit Jat i hav is Jin. 

32. it wos simli^ Jat wi Jud meridu and bi 
glad; for Jis Ji broi wos ded and is aliv gen; 
and wos ferllisn and is genfindn. 



§ ^P' gewordalist and anmarkiua. 



as i wmd fan giv dim ridira as muj insit 
intli Jim amerikaj or depj-igbj sprak as mogl* 
mit^t wastand Jim tim and papr mit bios i^lij 
erjakinga wil i mak mi klirU in amerikaj, and 
Jen klirti Jim kljrti (explain the explanation), 
i am begarlik (solicitous) Jat gendira (students) 
ma erhold (obtain) so gros am list nli worda 
Jat Ja kan hav sum dUbar (practical) niits (util- 
ity) hato Ja )6m, in brifskriban (letter- writing), 
and olso hav sum gewin (profit) Jm sprak in 
tokan tU dim ferjidi (different) gefolkifis (na- 
tionalities) Jin jormanik ras, WJ Ja unzwifli worj 
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hav as di worda br^ku in 5is sprak ar ol feran- 
worda (union- words), onli ferandrn tannak tern 
ordsetikar and rUlmasikar. 



I 



^ he(lit= chapter, from Aead and from Jim olge- 
mjn nakin (neuter) undrjidiiel (differen- 
tiator); it, hedit, as chapter, is from 5im fer- 
liti (diminutive) ov hed, in latin caput. 
hedit, heading, smolar undrabtilii) (sub- 
division). 

'^ tolira= publicans, farmers of the taxes or tolls. 

' sundira= sinners; wi md Jim word ^/*«ta stand 
for sense^ as it Ursprigli did ; a. s. sinnan, ta 
Jiiik, ta «tfind Jim sin (sense) mmi?); jorm. 
sinn; sk. sinne, mining; ta dU rop or siind 
wos in a. s. sundian; o. d. sunde; jorm. 
siinde; sk. siind. for ta -j^frikt (establish) 
gestim (harmony) hav wi ferandrn 
(changed) Jis worda and genlifn (revived) 
dim old bedertipa (significations). 

* hor=:hear; ta hor, unl^k hir (here). 

^ skriptwisa= scribes, scripture wise ones. 

® nemej=: receiveth ; a. s. niman. 

^ itej=eateth; di old est and eth kipn. 

* likna= parable; na old Jap ov nos, ness. 

» hem = them, ganstfal, hikin (masculine), si 

chapter/)^ § ^ (pronouns). 
" menj=man, or woman; a, s. menisc. 
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" lo= loo; sj chapter pk^ § aj (alph. numerals). 

^ aftrgo=go aftr, an samsetand ordset for- 
trekis(is preferred); as it is malandar 
(picturesque, painting) and koikar (more 
majestic) Jan so mo?) treni wordlina. for 
Jim sam Ursak, fortrek wi olsoam brgn (in- 
flected) ferlikU as havand mor heri and 
strofli (strength). 

'^ ferltisn=lost, from lose, as Ji Jent^m midword 
IXxsn mit ferwekslis (be confounded) mit 
Jim word loosen (made loose) hav wi for- 
plasn Jim ferfidUel fer^ ferlUsn (lost), not 
lUsn (loosen). 

'* f^ndn= found (si spraklor, § ^). 

^ frerd=joy; a. s. freod; jorm. freude; sk. friid, 
or frojd. 

'* samkoleJ=to call together, or sam. 

" worJ=will, in Jim sin (sense) ov bekumand. 

** bertiej=repenteth, fil sori for. 

*® mana= woman, mana is finar. 

* po=ten, pot mitl^yt, o nat (naught). 

*^ silvstuka= pieces of silver, samsetworda bnrkn 
l^er mogli for ta erhold more hoi and 
8tro?)i. 

^^ ha=8he, ferandrn for gestimo sak. 

** am = an, ganstfali fap ov an. 

^ tind=ta lijt, kindle, tUset fir. 

^ flitirr diligent; a.s. flit; jorm. fleiss; sk. Aid. 
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^«in=:his; a. s. sin; jorm. sein; butbrvkis cmli 
lien it bakwend on Jim umsa (subject), ujr- 
wis hin (his) or han (her^br^kis (is used), 
as, "John gave his brother Ais book ;" luit 
biak? jono biak or broino buk? if Ji ant 
(first) ¥gl (idea) minis, Jen sa wi: "jon 
givo sin broi sin buk," but if Ji ant (sec- 
ond) ^gl minis sfl wi Atn: "jon givo sin 

broi km biak." Jis is Ji skandinaviak dli. 

• • • 

wis ( method ) and Ji best for us ta iolo in 
Jis besondri fal (particular case). Jis br^k 
ov sin and km worj, hen it Idrnis, forbid 
(prevent) muj ferwek«li|). 

^' frenda= female friend; a. s. freundyn; jorm. 
freundin. 

28 Jim=ganstfali gestalt (form) ov " Ji." 

^ bibi= presence, from bug bi, or at. 

^ g o d o=:of God, Ji bign ordset fortrekis* 

^* gewis= certain, from wis, ta no. 

^2 son = son, undrjidn from sun, 

*' HUDar= younger, ar welli^tikar. 

^ fadt= father, from fad, ^tspikn (pronounced) 
fahd^ parent; fada, mother, Ji hakin (fem- 
inine) fad, or parent, an ser JrUsiktik and 
widriiand ^gl undrli Jis namgivand ordset. 
Ji ^gl (idea, from ^g, eye, and 1) is ta er- 
hold (obtain) Jim gratast onzod selfklni 
and Jrlisibar ablidn and wellirtand wdtdaf 
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and as fii wiliUsi (arbitrary) benamiDa 
(terms) as mogli. for Jis Ursak sa wi olso 
broi (brother) and broa (sister), spani- 
hermano (brother), hermana (sister); vola- 
piik, blod (brother), Ji-blod (sister, she, 
brother); fat (father), Ji-fat (mother, she- 
father). Ji hedjot undrliand Jis namwjs is 
ta f orjgo as oftn as mogli from Jim non tU 
Jim unnon. her wi onhit so ser am olge- 
tii^n ygl as hikin and hakin, and ar so wel 
fersin (provided) mit Jort tokna for Jjs 
^gla, kan wi in ma?) fala giv ordseti nama, 
hii ar well^ti and ser litik ta 16rn bj Jim hul 
world and yet onli br^k ^r on jormanik ge- 
mita (materials). 

* giv5=pray give; Ji wijjap (optative form). 

* gudstil=part of the goods. 

^^ tillid= parted, from ty, part, and U, du. 

^ mo;), mani; Ji last erJin (appear) aftr i^r ord- 
set as Ji onjipwdrd (adj.) of man, many, 
a. s. manig, or manic; sk. mange. 

^* samlo= collected; a. s. samnian; jorm. sam- 
meln; sk. samla; fr. assembler. 

*^ olit=all things, from ol and Jim nakin (neuter) 
aftrsilb it; jorm. alles; sk. alt. bj adand 
Jis silb //, nid wi not genfel (repeat) Jii)a so 
herfi (frequently). 

*^ land = country, but land is land. 
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*' (!>vrdtiik= riotous; sk. ofverdAdig. 

** gehugr= famine; ge bjand an samland (col- 
lective) and fermori (augmentative) for- 
silb, mak gehu^r mm hupr in am grat grad. 

** ta=to, an unendl tokn (infinitive sign). 

** fiigo=: joined; a. s. faegan in gefegan; jorm 
f iigen ; sk. f oga, or f oie. ^ 

** sig=him, or herself; befor erkhrUn. 

*'' biirgir= citizen. ^■ 

*8 Jat(D=of that. 

*® dim = the, morzal ganstfali (pi. obj.) 

^ naman=: nobody, none; jorm. niemand. 

^' sad hi=he said; Ji ^tsa (predicate) plasis be- 
for Jim umsa, l^en sumjig has ant bm san ; 
ujrwis aftr for abweksliDo sak. Jis skrib- 
wis (method of writing) anbefalis (is re- 
commended) serik bj herbert spen- 
cer in hm ** Philosophy of Style." Jis dli- 
wis worj olso giv us am gratar satsfndum, 
as wi kan bnfk boj skribwisa. 

" dalonima= day -wagers; tm hiand Ji tokn Jm 
porsni nemjr (receiver) lono (of wages), 
as zm in pajm (payee); Jis word mm hens 
day- wage- receivers; jorm. taglohner; sk. 
daglonare ; Ion, wages, pay ; a. s. lean ; o. 
h. jorm. Ion; goth. laun; jorm. lohn; sk. 
Ion. 
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^ mino=of my, bj adand Jim onfaltokn (poss. 
case sign) "o, "or "no" dU wi ad ov. 

'** umkum=: perish, leto mi erkhr dim kumand 
worda mitist spraklik (linguistic) ferlikU 
(comparisons), as it uptak so muj rtim. ol 
Hi nU worda ar takn strati or umstrati (in- 
directly) from anglo-saxon her mogli and 
Jen from dei (jorman) and a fii from Jim 
skandinaviak, her Ja hapn ta hav Jort ge- 
mit Ijk ^r on iBliJ. her nijr hav fitand 
homworda hav i in a fii fala takn Jim fn- 
dum ta sambiy dim mdn worda ^tov ^r on 
grynd worda and ^r Urold (ancient) for- 
silba ; for bispil : getel, geword, etc. i mit 
Jo Jim UrspriD ov evri word i hrsk and giv 
dim beveggrtinda (motives, reasons) for ij 
f erandriD, but di ndira wud trUjinli rajr si 
Jim sprak mit^t so mui erjakiga (discus- 
sions), enian (anyone) kan si Jat wi hav 
priivn (tried) ta bi as oldholdand( conserv- 
ative) as mogli for Jim gudo (good of) 
JrUsiktiki (transparency), rliliki (regular- 
ity), well^t (euphony) and feranip (union) 
on am brod jormanik gr^ndla (founda- 
tion). 

♦^ na=no; ferandni ta forb^ ito l^kna mit know 
(no). 
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^ kolis=is called; an ser bekyem (convenient) 
strati Udjap (passive form). 

*' mako= please make, br^kn onli ta Jo h^ it kan 
br^kis hen wi wil. 

" sid=8aw. 

** hm, his, hen not bakwendi. 

** mitlid = compassion; from mit, and Ijd, suffer. 
lie^ an jfolskvui^ f erandris tU /o^, a. s. leo- 
gan; goth. loga; jorm. liigen. Jis feran- 
doi?) worj also make itm ferjidi from Ite 
(recline). it is bad ta hav an (2) sui 
worda al^k. 

*' um = around; si dim forsilba. 

' • • 

**^ hals= whole neck; a. s. hals; jor., sk. and d. 

hals. 
**^ dinira= servants. 

^ fortbri?)a (gebidjap, imperative form). 
^'' klid = robe, long coat. 
♦* futa=feet. 
^"^ hirbriD= bring here, or hither. 

*^ slotr=kill. di dej, skandinaviak and holandik 
bibla br^k am besondrikar (more special) 
benaml (term, denomination) and sd in- 
stedo " kill the calf," slaughter it, 

*® horo= heard; hear and here ar aljk, hens fer- 
andr wi Jim ant tU hor^ jorm. horen, skand. 
hora; and Jim latar Wx htr^ grad (just) as 
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wi hav andrn ( modified ) lie ( falsehood ) tU 
log and bakhold (retain) lie (recline) and 
skrjb itm /j, 

'^ geton= music, as Jer is na word in eni Jm jor- 
manik spraka for musicy musto wi sambv 
(construct) am }i best wi kud. 

^* dansan= dancing, iis word is Ji unendli (in- 
finitive) nam word (noun) ov dans, and 
br^kis hen wi Jortli hindept (point to) tU 
am handli^ (act), but /^ br?fkis instedo a« 
hen wi hjg (desire) ta kol gratar upmark- 
sumna tU hat wos dun or san, in jorm. schrei- 
ben and schreibung; sk. skriven and skriv- 
ning; am. dansan and dansig. 

'2 5isit= these (things); bj adand Jim nakin ^/, 
ar Jiga mitferstandn (implied). 

''^ broj= brother, si anmarkiga ( comments ) undr 
fadi, zaln (number) 34. 

'* forJat= because; a. s. fordhat; sk. fordi. 

''^ siir=safe, sure, secure. 

'* ingo= enter, go in; ingo is stro^ar. 

" erb6no= entreated, from er, and bon, prayer, 
a. s. bene (prayer), 1. jorm. bene, ta b6n 
(pray) mit filio and 5rnestna. 

'* mcq)=many, JortUn (abbreviated). 

''^ ovrtredo=: transgressed. 

^ gebid= command. 
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" gotet= kid ; but kid bnykis olso for hirj (deer ), 
gotet namis aftr (according to) am olgemin 
JrUsiktik plan (si chapter />^, § aU). 

'^ meridUrrmak meri; U, or dii, bedUwordla 
( verbalizers ) ; be is of tn br'ykn as am bedli- 
wordl, as an sig, tabesig; fjr, ta befir. 

*^ fersliBn= devoured, slung away; jorm. ver- 
schlingen. 

•* hora= whores; harlot is not jormanik. 

^ simli= fitting, as meet has am uJrbedeptiD (sig- 
nification) olso, hav wi tdkn am ujrand in- 
givikar (more suggestive) word. 



1 e s n d. 



§ ^^. "Une Le9on de Geographic." 
( ovrsetn from Jim f ransi. ) 

f rans ol betraktn^ is Ji Jonast^ land Hr<^p<^? for 
it is ser gros^, ser rii and ser f rUtbar*. it is not 
so worm as in itali and span, nor so kold as in 
danmark and swidn. par is is ii hedstad'^ and 
olso Ji grosstad® Jm kigdum. di hedinkumkela^ 
ar from geworkla® and win. Ji abland® Jampano 
ferjaf *** Jim best win Jm gans^* kigdum. di f ran- 
sis ar an brav and gisti^^ folk" and ar benon** 
for Jar Jonigesmak.*^ 
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* considered. ^ most beautiful. ' large. * fer- 
tile. ^ capital. * metropolis. ^ principal re- 
sources of income. ^ factories. • province. 
i** furnishes. " entire. *^ spirited. ^* people. 
^* noted. '^ beauty-taste. 

§^/. Rijkdom en Kunde. 
(ovrsetn from Jim holandik.) 
welj and kUndi^ ar not instand^ ta hapimak 
dim men Ja. tUgn and godf ir ovrtref^ dim f orik* 
in ol hinsikta.^ an klir ferstand^ and an gud 
wil samparn worj wegjaf^ ivn dim gratast hin- 
dripa.® trU godfir li twm an (2) ^tarpenta®, Ji 
an ablid tii ovrtro*^ and Ji ujr tU wantro." an 
s^nd helj, an klir ferstand and an gud gewisn*^ 
worJ du mor ta hapimdk dim menja Jon olit els 
sambjndn. man tind not am liitP' and put itm 
undr am bujl, but on am Ijitstik; and it givej 
lijt tU ol Jat ar in Jim h^s. (mat. k: 15.) 

^ knowledge. ^ able. * excel. * former. ^ re- 
spects. * understanding. ' clear away. ® ob- 
stacles. ' extremes. ^* superstition. " unbe- 
lief, misbelief. *^ conscience. ** candle. 

§ ^rf. B 6 n (prayer). 

(ovrsetn from Jim norwaik-danmarki.) 

"on kristo borjdft.'' 
lord £: o d hevnli fadi! wi Jank J^m for 

Jigrat gnad* and bUsumhartikj,^ Jat iis hast letn 
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Ji lib'' son ontak ^r flej and blud and bi h i m 
gnadli helpn us from siind and evrlastand dej ! 
wi bon* J^m uplilt*^ ^r harta mit Ji holig^st, Jat 
wi ma bi Jankful for suj gnad, and Jermit trost* 
us in ol 3r ilend^ and fersikig,* and atlast worj 
forevr blesn* bimitlo^® Jj hb son, ^r lord j e - 
sus krist, hU mit J^m liv and rtil in Jim holi- 
gjsto aniki," an trii god from evrlasti© tU 
evrlastip. letsobi.*^ 



* mercy. ^ compassion. ' dear (lib, dear, be- 
loved ; ter, dear, high-priced, and dir is deer, 
animal). * prayer (a. s. and 1. j. bene; sk. b5n. 
finast word wi kan find, prayer is fr.) ' light 
up. • comfort. ' misery. » temptation. ® blessed^ 
saved. *® by means of. " close union. " amen 
(letsobj). 

^ dk. Svenska Sprdkets Utbildning. 

(development of the Swedish language.) 

(ovrsetn from Jim swidni.) 

JrU am grat anzal fortrefli^ diktiri/* and wis- 

Jipi' Jriftslehra* had Tsr fadatug* at Jis timl^fo* 

intred^ (1809 — 1846) winen am hj grad 3tbil- 

dig.® Ji spraklor ferbetros® bi rpori*^ ferfasira,*» 

as Ji f adatup wUrdo*^ n^ inf urn*' as Am besondri** 

iSrnzwig** in dim geminskUla^ in Jim yir pvloter 

( 1836) ysgivo" Ji swidni plantskUl" am swidni 

sprciklor, hij bildos*® on grlinda** Jat hav sins 
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mostli wordn^' olgeminli^'* antakn.^ Jis san^* 
spraklor ferfasos^* bj lars ma gnus en- 
berg^ an hotijir,^® did 1865. 

^ excellent. '^ poetical. ^ scientific. * authors, 
placers of writings. ^ mother-tongue. * period, 
time-run. ' treading or stepping in. ^ culture, 
development. ® was improved, for-bettered. 
*^ several. ^* composers, in the sense of authors. 
'^ became. ^' introduced. " separate, special. 
*^' branch of learning. ^® common schools. " pub- 
lished. ^^ academy. ** was built, constructed. 
^ become, past parliciple. ^'^ generally. ^^ adopted. 
^* said, past participle of sa, say. '^ was com- 
posed. '^ professor. 



1 e 8 n k« 

§ bg. Erinnerungen aus Schili er's 

Gesprachei;i..imjah.re 1801. 
(reminiscences from schiiler^ ^.conversations in the 

year 1801.) 

(ovrsetn from Jim de-J.) 

man kud mak Jim menj ihtU am haf god, if 

man wos instand* JrU erzii?)^ ta wegtak from him 

ol fir. najifl in Jim world kan unhapimak dim 

men fa as fir alon dii. di ivla Jat wirkli' mit us 

ar seldn* and nevr so bad as Jos \\\\ wi fir. . dira'^ 

• • . • .... 

haV hirin am forzlig.^ Ji oks, Wi lidis tii Jim 

Plea. 17. 
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slotrbefii, fir not Jim streak befor it hit him. 
uptb Jis gtad f trlesnano^ Jiad Ji men/ hinget* Jfti 
hin klir brit ferstand.* it" ^ud sik ta wegrid** 
Jim ivl Jat li in hin wa, but itm not /tr.^^ 

ftn glad, meri gemiit" is Ji kel" olo'* odlit*' and 
gtJtdlt. Ji gratostit" and /6nastit Jat evr hapneri** 
fl(3d ^tcj suj am stimi?ji^ na dark s6)la l>ii onli 
bemotn^ Jim fergonhiad" and fir Jim tlikum** ar 
falk* ta fas* difti holikogt i^gblika*^ lifb, ta ge- 
nts^ and td Wirk" as Ja fud. erini©^ is not swit 

• • • 

th Jem and Jim tukum not trostatid.** 



Jat man is oltim w6i Jfial,** l>ij ergrab" atn be- 
stimi^'* ganstend^ hulli and mit am 5rnest sol. 



Ji kUnstir** Jiad liv mit ^in yjrlo,^ but not bi 
ito^ gejall.^ hi Jud help s^n samtimika*^ but til 
hat Ja nid, and not bios'* tti t|at Ja lob.** 

^ able. ^ training, education. ^ really. * r^e. 
^ animals. * advantage. ' of fearlessness. ® attain, 
reach ap to. ® understanding, intellect. ^^ he or 
she. *' remove. ^^Jtr setis last ta giv itm serik 
sttogi. *• condition of mind, feeling, nfiood. 
" source. ** of all. " noble things. " greatest 
things. ^* happened. ** humor, feeling. ^ mourn. 
" past events. ** future. ■• capable. ^ compi'e- 
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hcnd, fathom. '^ short moments, lo?) inuf ta opn 
and Jut dim "sga (eyes). * enjoy. " act, operate. 
^* memory. *• comforting, soothing. ^ valuable. 
^* take hold of. ^ definite. ^ object. " artist ; 
klinst, art. ^ century. ^ created thing, or tool, 
contemporary. ** merely. ^ applaud, praise. 



37 



1 e s n g. 

§ Jif* brifweksliB- 
(correspondence.) 
f <D r s p I J . — brif weksli?) is ser niitslik tli uuB 
persona, it has am feradland inflms boj on Jim 
skribir and on Jim skribim. for ta skrib am 
bnf is it nidwendik ta Jink, ta ersin, ta erin, ta 
fil, ta luv, and Jen ta ^tfjnd dim best wisa ta 
plas Jis umstanda on Jim hit papr as samhangli 
and detlik as m5gli. na hu?) erson kan Jrlxg©- 
ol Jis mindi anstreDii)a mit^t ferbetrand ferstand 
and hart, brifskriban injrinkis tli na scrik gen- 
stcnd, but Ji skribir crisis ta skr^b grad as ir 
wud tok. enijip worj dU in am bnf, Jat is not 
ganstgud sitna (morals), it is oftn Jat di sjm- 
undli trifli and unwati spikuma (topics) ar di 
inhivikast. wi kan not ol inhivis in starlor, 
srrtmdlor and statowesn. an bnfwekshr kan 
skrib abvt enijip hijo ir wud samtok. her HuD^r 
ersona kan h^v Jim gelanhiid ta brifweksl mit 
gebildn oldar ferwanta is it mujo worJ tli boJ 
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tjluma (partis). Ji antir belornis and Ji aatir up- 
wormis bj Jim br^t and hopful ^gla dm Hupa. 
aftr am rjpar oldum rijis, as for b^spil, from Jim 
oldumo per tU to^ j Jink it wUrdo bi an giad um- 
stand ta hav frenda Jm ujr kin mit hUm ta brif- 
weksl. for am gud hui) man ta weksl Jota and 
f ili?)a mit am gud hud ladi worj ferbetr and fer- 
fjnbojojem.. in skrjban sujo bnfa worJ boj, 
gebri?)li, bekum karfular in sin ^tdruka Jan hen 
skriband tU am Jaro on kin. bnfskriban fer- 
so-mis oftn for wont inhivo. mofold bnfa skri 
bis in ol landa bi hud ersona for ta lib sig in Jis 
or Jat sprak. di Jota and f ili?)a worJ bi di sam 
as if skribn in Jar on sprak, hat an grat kel in- 
hivo must it not bi ta hav am ferbetrn and fon 
• • • 

sprak ta skrib in., an sprak ta Jink in; an sprak 
litik ta lorn mit rUlik spraklor and litik stabiD 
and nd grosstaba ta f erwir dim lornima. Jon 
Jota and Jon sprak worJ ius samgo. hat inhivi 
fnkjla boJ gendis and geridas kan hav mit Jis 
Jon amerikaj or iylij-dej sprak. Ja worJ pofold 
bezalis for Jim tim Ja wegwil mit suj bnfskriban. 
erin, Urtilkraft, filip and skribktmst worJ fer- 
stropis and ferfinis. as Jis sprak is an twinjii) 
twin ii)lij and derj worJ di lornima erhold &m 
trliar insit intti Jos spraka and worJ bi betr in- 
stand ta lorn ano Jem. i wud bi glad la nem 
mag brifa froip suj lib lorms and lomas. ol i 
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wil ask Jem for mi help and ansrand suj wel- 
kumen bnfa is Jat ij skrjbi and skrjba inslis on 
(5) ansentstampa ; an (2) senta for Juti bak- 
wendi bnf and iJn (8) senta for mi undrriktii). 
po (10) senta in silvr ma olso samrolis in papr 
and lais in Jim lavar (lower) left hand kornr 
and sendis tU mi. i wil karfmli ritU (correct) 
folta and bakskrib tU mi bnfwekslira. Jer is 
muj fergniig ta work mit gendis and gendas. 
l^en Yr sprak has not yet inuf worda must ii)lij 
briykis til wi kan f orjbrii) mor worda. 



^ pv, frendjipbrifa. 
(letters of friendship.) 

dekorcL, iowft, rimunj yt, 1863. 

lib fad i' and f ada' ! 

i hav bm hir in Jis nli plas onli An wok, but i 

hav Jinkn ah^t H^n and ab^t mi broj h a 1 v o r 

and mi broas a n n i and s U s a n a ol Ji tim 

sins i kumo hir. h no i hav nevr bm awa from 

• • 

hom. lastnito i kud not slip til aftr midnit wegn 
homsikna. if \i had dweln bo or to mitis from 
hir i wud hav runen hom on fida and bak gen 
on pida, as wi hav na hortel (recitation) on Jos 
an ( 2 ) das, but ak ! h cir ovr anlo mitis of. 

Jis is an f orjrakand stad for skula, for bispil 
Ji ^'' norsk'lutherske college'^'* and Ji '•^brecketi" 
ridge normal school^'* tier gemin skultija bere- 
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dis from ko tu lo mitjs in umfay. i hav sm and 
horn muii sins i kumo hir. on dim strita and in 

• • • 

dim stora samtok man olt^m ab^t ^im grat kng. 
<i statholdir ^ro slat holdo am spO in Jim rathvs 

• • • • • 

yestrda. hi is an ser gemiitlik man, and hi givo 
us ii best spii i evr horo. i am glad i had I5men 
so mujo reknkUnst and derj befor i kumo, for i 
nid so muj tjm ta gerid mi latin lesna. wi hav 
olredi kumen tU Jim word mensa^ WJ mm an til. 
I Jink Jis sprak l^t Jon, but it is ser Jwer ta erin. 
i hav am gud rUm in am forsig (private) h^s 
mit am ujr geridir from m i n is o ta. i Uk Jis 
samili ser mui. Ji man has am fuderistor. for- 
yestrda j god mit Jim oldost sona and han broi 
ta hor Jim statholdiro spii. i wij H kud hav 
horn him. dekora is an fin plas. an flias Jrli- 
run Jim stad d^n tU Jim nekst Jorp and from Jer 
intU Jim misisipi-flias. Ji zUkt in Jim skUl is streg 
sim it tu mi. wi must upget hafen oklok and 
go til bed at Un (9) oklok. wi must erhold 
serik al^- evri tim wi ^tgo intU tisn, and Ji hoti^a 
skold us if wi kan not hortel yr lesna. Jer is an 
geridir hir l)ij his s a n d a g r from kalmar Jat 
^r hotijira lik not. hi wiJ ta pla and wil not ge- 
nd sin lesna. i must n^ endU mi bnf tU \\,my in 
hb fad I and fada, skribo tU mi straks, straks! 
i I05 so ta hor from nm. telo halvor, 
a n n i and s li s a n a ta mit inslis am f h worda 
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tU mi. i hop ha Ivor tik gud kar mio0 

kolta til i kum horn, wotr and hft an (3) tiqia 

ada, and an litl Qt$ or korn. 

Hr hingivn son 

edward jons. 
tU mr. and mrs. jons. 

§ pr, ansr tU Jim forik bj hin broa. 

blU m^nds, dan kvnti, wiskonsiHi 

rimunj I4t, 1S63. 

ololibast broi edwardi 
^ ovrmasi inhivand and and welkumen hnt 
ankqmo f oryestrda. it is }i switast bnf wi evr 
did hem, fadi has skr^bn am lo$) ermanig aad 
worning tU J^m on mai) ganstenda. hi is so 
firik Jat S? ma kum amuo bad gefarna and i^r- 
werb bad gewona. fada has ol$o skribn i^m 
am fn worda, and sendn i^m sum mor undr- 
kloja and sum handklota. h a 1 v o r skri^^o am 
f U worda, but hi nevr Uko skr^bcui and rcdoa ser 
ipuj. hi lik fin horsa and fis abuv olit. (7 nid 
not bi firik oedward Jat halvor wU not 
plig (tend) Ji kolta. i no hi wil, for Jat is bin 
gratast fergniig to umgois mit borsa and £^. 
i^ worj find tem grog and fat Hen {¥ bakkiun 
nekst yir. sUsan a is oftn askand l^en i^ WQ^ 
bakwend. ha has somlo sum hikori and wol- 
nuta and sum pluma» i dU not no t^ejr iv Jean 
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f erstand han skriban, f orjat ha samrun sin staba. 
ha dh not opnkip sin a, e^ /, ^ and ^, so Jat J^ 
kan undrjid tem from ujr staba. Jis is an bisi 
tim for farmira. i kan get tim ta go tU skul 
onli evri aftrmidda dUrand nmunj, as fadi wil 
not hir fremd help sins J^ abriso, so i help fada 
f ormiddas and go tli skUl aftrmiddas. i am n^ 
in mc^ gufeyna ndl, robinsono reknbuk, montt^o 
orjbeskribl, pineono spraklor, wilsona f eranen- 
statagetel and pepperrkorno bodilor. mis p u t- 
n a m is kind tti us, for ha giv us onli Jort lesna 
il da, pepperrrkorrno bodilor hortelis antim 
evri uJr da. p6 tU bo minita spndis ij da at 
sigan. an das aftr Jy livo us had wi am ser ge- 
fali gesam Jip in ^r h^s. Ji hordist wos hir samt 
mistir br^n mit sin weda and oldost sona, 
abTrt mi oldum. ha and i harni/t Jim poni and 
rido til Jim stad and bak gen in an (2) lyra and 
bU (29) minita. i hav not ma?) nUs ta tel J^m 
Jis' tim ^tn wi have grad nemen inbidi?) ta bi bi- 
biik at Jim \9^edit) ^ro gebrokini henri jons. 
hi worj wedis tu j u H a h o m s at Jim bridino 
hiys nekst bida. Ji bridano fada ar zU far of ta 
hold Jim wed it) Jer. boj Ji bridi and brida ar 
twin bo and bti yira and flitik folk, sa fadi and 
fada, henri jons worJ get am farm mit 
horsa and ma^ fis from sin fadi, so i Jink Ja 
worJ ^et alog wel. i ktad tel J^m ma^ morita. 
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but i must samspar tern for mi nekst bnf . bak- 
skrib tU mi sUn and let mi bi Ji rtilik brifwekshr 
Hil Jiy art awa. j wil rid Ji brifa tti ola. i lik ta 
skrib betr Jdn di ujra at horn, bi sijr ta skrib 
mi am lo?) brif and let mi no olit ab^t Ji eerida 
and Ji samspila and ol di litl hapni^a and dUi^a 
Jat forkum dUrand Ji stA at dekora. i wiji kiod 
hav bm mit J^m and horn Jim statholdir iowano 
spij. i ferbi Ji zart luvand broa 

a n n i j o n s . 
til e. j o n s . 



§ //. luvbrifa. 
(ovrsetn from iglij.) 
til am wel kemma. 

Jikago, iline, hmunj 151, 1887. 

mi hbast jUlia ! 
i hav so lo?) genisn (enjoyed) Jim hapina ov 
biand annemen as am welkumen gest at Ji er- 
worji fadano h^s Jat i skrib mit Jim mor getrust 
on am ganstend mosto ornesthavi watiki th mi 
welfar. from bestandik mitand mit"J"ym and 
bemarkand dim mos (i,ocx)) handlifla (acts) ov 
luvliki and kindna liij ferzir Ji dali lif , hav i 
gradwis tusamlm mi hopa ttikumo hapina mit 
Jim Jot ov besitand J^m as ito fanr. tro mi, li- 
bast j li 1 i a, Jis is na ^tbfak beijo Udjip, but an 
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harti and belji erfolg ano lo;) and worm gend 

Sino jinkart. it i9 luv gr^ndUo on akti^; and i 

ill ovrbewisn Jat Jj kenna mino biwesn worj hd 

Jvm ta spUr n^i beweggrUnda tU itan rit kel. 

ma i Jen erbon J^m ta berat Ji on hart, and 

Jud i not hav bm mistakn in {im hapi tro iat m^ 

filiga ar in sum mas bakgUnstUn, ta bewilik mi 

al^el ta meld iim sak tU Ji foda. tro mi, olo.- 

libast jUlia, * 

^ evr itpritik and ankstlik frend 

frank b r ^ n. 
tU j U 1 i a s m i J . 



aftr baknemand am gUnsti ansr from j U 1 i a 
skr^b hi tU Jim ladino fadi Jus. 



§ /^, t U Jim ladino f a d i . 

(ovrsetn from Jim iglij.) 

Jikago^ mimimj 4t, J8S7. 
arworji her. 
i wag ta hop Jat Jy worj kol Jj f rendli liliQa 
tU mi b^stand in betraktand am antrag i am ^b^t 
• ta forla J^m, in l^i^ m^ hapina infasis stro||li« 

for am loi) tjm Ji sona jUlia has had am 

strog hold ovr mi hart, and i hav Ursak ta tro 

Jat i am not Ijkgultik tU ham. m^ stell:o is su) as 

k ta beriktik mi tro Jat i kan undrhold ham in 
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Jim Stan (style) behago Wi ha so wel ferdm, 

and hii it has bm H standik absikt ta f ersi Ji sa- 

mili. as angoand mi biwesn and gesini^^ i trust 

ita ar hinri^i welnon tU J^m ta giv J^m fertrust 

in Jim ^tsikt Jino sonano hapina. 

i hav not, hTrevr, wagn on eni Trtdrukli erkla- 

ri?) mino filinga mit^t ant beratond J^m on Jim 

ganstend ; as i U\ c&vrratn Jat an strat f orjward 

mod is olt^m Ji best, and Jat an fado gudneman 

worj nevr fernais, t^en di umstanda Jm f al ber^tU 

ito biand bewilikn. ankstlik awatand Jim erfolg 

Jino erwaii) on Jis watik and inhivand ganstend, 

fcrbi i, her, 

Ji getrU and gehorsum dmir 

frank b r^ n. 
til j. e. s m i J. 



§/^. an wisjipbrif. 
(a scientific letter.) 

i must sUn endu mi skriban as i kan not an} 
ta mak Jim buk muj grosar for Jim pris i hig itm 
seln as i had ta ferjaf nii tokjapina and bezal 
am hi pris for toksetig, Jo i wud fan hav givn 
sum fin ertelii)a in Jis sprak. 

as i hav Jon dim faikis Jin sprak for godlor 
bi ovrsetit)a from Jim bibl and bi givand am 
Jorjbdn, samt ito faiki for grUndlori spraklori 
betraktipa, olso ito faikis for brif skriban, wil i 



harti and belji erfolg ano lo;) and worm gerid 

Sjno jinkart. it i9 luv gr^ndUa on okd^; and j 

fil ovrbewisn Jat Jj kenna mino biwesn worj lid 

Jvm ta spUr mj beweggrUnda tU itan rit kel. 

ma i Jen erbon J^m ta berat Ji on hart, and 

Jud i not hav bin mistakn in {im hapi tro Jat m^ 

filiga ar in sum mas bakgUnstUn, ta bewillk mi 

al^el ta meld itm sak tU ^ foda. tro mi, oloi- 

libast jUlia, * 

^ evr upritik and ankstlik f rend 

frank b r ^ n. 
tU j U I i a s m i J . 



aftr baknemand am gUnsti ansr from j U 1 i a 
skrib hi tU Jim ladano fadi Jus. 



§/^. tU Jim ladino fadi. 

(ovrsetn from Jim iglij.) 

Jikago^ mimimj 4t, J8S7. 
ar worji her. 
i wag ta hop Jat Jy worj kol Ji f rendli f iliQa 
tU mi b^stand in betraktand am antrag i am ^b^t 
ta forla J^m, in l^i^ m^ hapina infasis stronU. 

for am lo^ tjm Ji sona jUlia has had am 

stro{) hold ovr m j hart, and i hav Ursak ta tro 

Sat I am not l^kgultik tU ham. m^ $tell:o is su) as 

ta ber^'ktik mi tro ^al i V^aiv xxtAtVvold ham in 
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Jim Stan (style) behago Wi ha s© wel ferdm, 

and hii it has bm H standik absikt ta f ersi ii sa- 

mill, as ongoand mi biwesn and gesinip, i trust 

ita ar hinriji welnon tU J^m ta giv J^m fertrust 

in Jim ^tsikt Jjno sonono hapina. 

i hav not, hTrevr, wagn on eni Trtdrukli erkla- 

ri^ mino filinga mit^t ant beratand J^m on Jim 

ganstend ; as i f il c&vrratn Jat an strat f orjward 

mod is olt^m Ji best, and Jat an fado gudneman 

worj nevr f ernais, l^en di umstanda Jm f al beritu 

ito biand bewilikn. ankstlik awatand Jim erfolg 

Jino erwaig on Jis watik and inhivand ganstend, 

fcrbi i, her, 

Ji getrU and gehorsum dmir 

f rank b r^ n. 
tU j. e. s m i J. 



§/^. an wisjipbrif. 
(a scientific letter.) 

i must sUn endU mi skriban as i kan not anj 
ta mak Jim buk muj grosar for Jim pris i hig itm 
seln as i had ta ferjaf nU tokjapina and bezal 
am hi pris for toksetio, Jo i wud fan hav givn 
sum fin erteli^a in Jis sprak. 

as i hav Jon dim faikis Jm sprak for godlor 
bi ovrseti?)a from Jim bibl and bi givand am 
Jorjbon, samt ito faiki for grUndlori spraklori 
betraktipa, olso ito faikis for brifskt\Saa\N.^^*^ \, 
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dok farar ta mak ito forijo fulstandikar, inrtik 
am wisjipi bnf Wi i skribo tu am lomi f rend not 
loi) Ago, hti is boj an hordist and hotijir. 



k 



§ //. bristol, da k^nti, dak., pimunj 3t, 1886. 

hord. e. m. m or i s, 

St. pol, minesota.. 

lib hotiJir and hordist! 

as J^ art an hotijir, an sprakist and hordist 
(rev.), art J^ anfold worjtm hi mj. i frankli be- 
ken Jat i hav lornen mor from Ji samtok and 
bnfwekslan Jan Jat ov eni ujr anlik erson. J's 
hast am ser fjn gelanhud ta dli muj gudit tU dim 
folk, on das in Jim wok Jiy tij in Ji plantskUl 
livand i^m sum gud fri^ra for selfgend, and on 
fidas art Ju livn fn ta bered Jj prijona. Iiat an 
fjn steli?) for am man Jat luv sjn work, as j no 
J^dUl 

as J^ tii am klis in reknlor wil i send J^ym am 
fil "sgla. undr Jat hed. tUda j fergniig mi on mi 
homsted Ttsid Ji Jorp bristol o. Jis is An stormt 
da and men fa and fis must std in Jar i^akti hiysa. 

lib hotiiir, i must tel i^m Jat Jis is mi dat 
(41st) borjda, and evri borjda for dim last po 
yira has it bin mj rUl ta d^nskr^b for ttikumi f er- 
wariD am fn dm best ^gla j kmd Jink ab'yt on Jat 
da. i Jink i hav bin ser geluki tlida and as i hig 
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so muj ta mittil mj Jota tU am besondri f rend 
wil i send J^m Jis da l^at j kol mj ^sira Soridaiota. 
Jis has najii) ta dU mit ^r gewonli umspikla, 
namli sprakferbetrii), but is ano niitslik reknlori 
gebri?), hij i f d siir an man sui© worldumfasand 
hart, as i no J^ hast, worj inhivis bi Jim ndan 
Jerov. 



^ Id. d a y I r u m . 
(almanac.) 
let us tjlU Jim yir intU pa (13) munja and li 
munj intU b^ (28) das and hav am Upwok an- 
tjm evri ent (6th) yir, hii ad tU pimunj and am 
'stra hpwok ab^t at^m in lo.(.ioo) yira and let 
us infiir Jis nU yir mit Jim beginig sumo yir or 
munJ Jat begin on pjda and wi worJ erhold ^m 
ser bekwen inriktn yir. wi worJ, Jen, oltjm no 
Jim daum (date) bi noond Jim da, and Jim da bj 
noand Jim daum. for pida ( Sunday) worJ bi 
Ji ant, ifnt, pot and bat (i, 8, 15, 22) and so on 
mit dim ujr wokdas. wi kiad oltim litikli no 
h^ mai) das from am munJ tU am uJr, forjat ol 
munJa ar likmasi loj). pjda wUrdo not ferstoris* 
as an yir bestand in 365 das, 5 ^ra, 48 minita 
and 49 minlina kan wi at eni tjm ytrekn gen^li 
hen ta inriik dim ferjidi hpwoka for ta ^tfil Jim 
gans yir. 
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^ tk. d a i n t i 1 i 9 . 

(division of the day.) 

let Jim da intilk intU po (lo) vra and i5 vr 
intU lo ( lOo) minita and ij minit intU lo ( loo) 
minlina, and farar let Jim krisl (circle) intjlis 
intU mo (i,ooo) grada and ij grad intU lo mi- 
nita and ij minit into lo minlina, and let, in orj- 
beskrjban, Jim ant (ist) brodgrad begin at Jim 
norjpol and run tti Jim s^Jpol onlo (500) grada, 
Jen wj wud na longar nid ta sa formidda and 
aftrmidda nor norj or sYjbrodgrad (latitude), as 
di lo?)grada (degrees of longitude) run from ist 
tu west from Jim beginpUs arsnd Jim hul world 
tu Jtm startpetit from grad 1 tU 1,000 wtirdo Jer 
bi na i9t« and westgroda. htst let us luk at Jim 
Jon gefttim twm Tsrra, minita and grada. as Jer 
ar 1,000 minita in am da and 1,000 grada and 
olso 40,000 mitis (kilometer) ar^ynd Jim drjbol, 
kan wt Utik berckn Jim an bj noand Jim ujr. 

Jtj wud JrUJinli olso Ijk ta no liat nama i wud 
giv tu mas and wat, i giv tem mitst erjakip. 



mita=:m.m. 

* 

mita=c.m. 
mita=:d.tn. 
mrto=m. 



gra=m.g. 

grarrc.g. 

gra=d.g. 



mitd=d.m. \ gt6=:d,%. 
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mil<3|=h.m. 
miti=:k.m. 
mitiy=m.m. 



gre=h.g. 
gri=k.g. 
gr^=m.g, 
grU= quintal, 
ton = ton. 

hta, hta, hta, lito, hto, htcr, hti. etc. 

let ol guds ki^fis and selis b^ pos ( iq)) los 
(lOo) and mes (1,000)^ and bi mitos and bj 
gr)6. 14 kan not ol f olka antak S|m f eranenstata 
geltordset (money gystem) as ita ar sneli (rap« 
idly) antakig Jim fransi ordset moso and wat* 
wi ot olso ta hav im sam hitmasl (thermom- 
eter) ol ovr. 

i wij, lib hordist (rev.) m o r is, Jat Jn wil bi 
so kind as ta baksend m| J] mmum (opinion) on 
iis reknl(»ri fraga and if iis Jink ita gud and niits- 
lik tU iim world, gefal (pleas*) ta send tern mit 
Ji anbefaliD tU Jim grat wjsjipi anstalt (the 
Smithsonian ) in dim hedstoda w o J i^) t o n ^ 
1 o n d o n and b e r 1 i n. gefal bakskrjb stin 
and let mi hor from J^m and samili. 

ma Ji lord bi mit J^m and wawjs Jvm. 

Ji hingivn frend 

elias molu 

tU h5rdist e. m. moris. 
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§ tg. b i s n a b r I f . 
(business letter in the most conservative style.) . 
St. Paul * Minn., Feb. lo, 1888. 
A. C. McClurg & Gesamjip (Co.), 

117^ 119 & 121 Wabash Ave., 

Chicago, 111. 
lib her (Dear Sir): 

i si am kenmak^ ov hi* grat bjndum (firm) in 
Jim " Chicago Tribune," and wiad fan bekum 
kenen^ mit \\x h^s. \ send y\xf\ am smol ordr for 
biaka mit inslisn^ draft on Jjm forst gefoiki* 
bank ov Chicago, send mi 

twenti tU tena gefoiki stabbiaka.'* 

5ri hundred fokn pena in kosa.® 

fiv J^sand Jita skrjbpapr. 

siks J^^sand iiit umslisla.^ 

an ten Wilsono feranen® stata getel.' 

forti spraklora^° ov Volapiik. 

fjfti "Pleas for an Amerikan Language, or 
Germanic-English." 

i hop iir ordr worj" ankum hir bj frjda, as Ji 

abstand^^ is onli for hundred and twenti an mita. 

Uro^^ trUli 

Hans Buschbauer. 

* If American linguists think we have gone too far, 
we may use capitals, English numerals, the old names 
for days and months as well as the old names for weight 
and measure. Agreement to do something is worth 
more than anything else. If the intelligent people will 
not consent, all efforts on out pstrt ar« useless. 
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^ advertisement. ^ acquainted. ^ enclosed. * na- 
tional. ^ spelling books. * boxes. ^ envelopes. 
* united. * history. ^° grammars. " will, becom- 
ing. ^^ distance. ^^ yours. 



§ ^^* s 1 js worda. 
(closing words.) 

in samb^and Jim amerikaj sprak hav i standik 
had an (3) mUstra befor mi ^ga. i hav takn 
5im welkligand swidni sprak as am forbild wel« 
iT^to, and i have takn Sim spraklor (grammar) 
jm iglij as am forbild anfoldik^no, and Ji der} 
sprak has bm takn as am forbild JrUsiktikino 
wordsamsetiga. in ujr worda, i hav priivn ta 
¥tdro dim best on/ipa from ^r jormanik spraka 
and bakliv dim notgud onjipa. 

ji amerikaj or ioliJ-de^J sprak as f^ndn hir dU 
not forjjo tU Jim best forzug (advantage) format 
wi hav not yet Jim ferjjdiki tokano (type) Jat 
wi nid, but Jis is an kUnsti and handtUlik (me- 
chanical ) frag, tp^ has najig ta dU mit Jim sprak 
in sigselv betraktn.. Jis kan ferbetris in Jim tU- 
kum. Jer ar unzwifli sum worda Jat erJin be- 
sondri tU dim deja, skandinaviaka, irija and ig- 
lija, but Jis kan not helpis, for naman kan fer- 
betr ^r sprak mit^t forjsteland sumji^) nU from 
dim old spraka, Jat worj bi nU tU am gros til dm 

Plea. 18, 
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ferjidi folka. wi must not luk zU mu3 at dim 

• • • 

smol folta and ferget Jim grat gudit Jiso sprak^ 

di smol folta kan 7tridis in Jim tUkum hen wi 

• • • 

erhold am gefolki (national) fer&nl (associa- 
tion) sprakistano (of linguists), Ji best Tsr frenda 
kan dU is ta hamr awa on dim f^rbetri^a f orjlan 
and liv dim smol folta ta andris (be modified) 
bi dm tokumi sprakferdnl. sprakferbetrig kan 
onli fulfuris bi am smol MjUsn (select) bodi 
sprakistano Jat luv dim lilda Jftro (of their) land 
and hUso luv and gud work worj worjuis (be 
appreciated) bi ^r land WI wUrdo rip bojgewin 
(profit) and ar (honor) bi suj bifal (approval) 
i hop and bon tU g o d Jat ii i^lij, del, irij and 
skandinaviak JorJ and dnakum (press) wil kum 
tU ^r bistand mit itan hul hart, wi must help 
dim iplij papra ta ovrrat (persuade) Jim folk. 
Ji frag sprakferbetrigo is olso an grat geltfrag 
(financial question) as wel as belorfrag (ques- 
tion of instruction). Ji nekst Jig wrmust dU is 
ta entwikl am wordabuk indholdand muf worda 
for prjig, tilii), nUspapri skribig and ordini bnf - 
wekslip. Ji grdt anzal hiaro wisjipiworda must 
ovrletis tU sum tUkumi tim.' if ^r spraklor and 
geminworda ar welordrn, Jen it is onli An frag 
timo, gesmak and Urtilig ta samb^ ol dim wis- 
Jipi worda findn in Jim gans wordabuk. Jer is 
na Ursak !t>i wi kan not samb^ worda from ^r 
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on gemit as wel as from latin and grik. hen Ji 
sprak worj fuli redi ol JrU worj ^r iilda hav am 
gud sprak hi^ Ja kan ferstand on ol umspikla 
(topics) and hijo Jd kan bi pnsrd. an ferbetrn 
sprak worj bi Ji best erbgmds (inheritance) wi 
kan ovrtrag (convey) tU ^r aftrkumira. let 
dim HUD folk bild f eranla and begin ta tii in itm, 
ta spik and skrib in itm. 

ol Ji gelt i mak from mi skribi^a i wil spend 
it for Jim gmdo sprakferbetri?). helpo us work 
^r frenda. i kan not spik opniik self, but wil 
injrink mj bestrivi^a ta upmUt dim i^lij, del, 
irij and skandinaviak Tsrsgivira and hdrdista as 
fast as i kan. 

ser herfik du ^r nU worda bekum Jort ar Jan d 
olddna, as fijlor and ichthyology, bordlor and 
ornithology, starlor and astronomy; but sum- 
tim it worj hapn Jat Ja bekum logar. Jat Ji n^r- 
biik mikst ii)h7 sprak is an find tU am wjid and 
ferjidarti kenna is klir. di i^lijspikanda must 
ijr ferbetr Jar sprak or tak baksita amog gesivn 
gefolka. 

ma god f orjhelp ^r grat luvwork ! 



^ 
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§^/. 


"W^OK/T 


lA.XjIS'±'. 


an=a, an, or one. 


ordini= ordinary. 


anlik single. 


orjmidlin equator. 


al^el = permission. 


orjbeskribl geogra- 


akt= respect, attention. 


phy. 


aktiij = respect. 


orjbelt— .zone. 


adl= noble. 


orn=earn. 


adliki= nobility. 


epl=oii. 


adlsumna— nobleness. 


epnlo=6oo. 


adlman— nobleman. 


inmo=7,ocx>. 


adlstand = peerage. 


^&'~^y®> a. s. cage, to 


ansentstampa = 2 -cent 


distinguish from /• 


stamps. 


^gl—idea. 


ab8ikt=aim, object. 


^tdnik= expression. 


angoand = concerning. 


«tsikt= prospect. 


annem = receive. 


lirtilkraft= judgment. 


ar = honor. 


ovrtragr= convey. 


arworji = honorable. 


opnlik— public. 


respected. 


liakti— respectively. 


aftrmidda=: afternoon; 


ite5=eateth; ii oldmo- 


noon meant the ninth 


dik Jap «ej" bewaris 


hour. 


for biblik and ho- 


andris=is modified. 


timli ( solem n ) tUf ala. 


ordset— system. 


if wi evr Jhd hig ta 
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br^k dUwordiendiga 
kan wi f olo Jis mUstr : 
i iti, 5^ itest, hi ite5, 
w I item , n itet, Ja iten ; 
i itoi, 5^ itost, hi itoj, 
wi itom, ti itot, Ja 
iton; -i,-est, -ej, -em. 
tU dim namw6rda 
kan wi ad for fala 

» 

"o" and "em," as 
man, mano, manem, 
and for tUspikfal 
(vocative) **o," as 
Oman. 

lib = practice. 

i\biB= exercise. 

um=aroimd, about. 

umspikl= topic. 

umsa=: subject. 

umsal = circumnavi- 
gate. 

undrriktii) = instruction 
information. 

upritik = sincere. 

undrjid = difference. 

undrskrjb = subscribe. 

uf!=alas! 

inruk= insert. 



infos = embrace. 
inJrink=confine. 
inhiv= interest, 
insl is = enclose. 
instand=able. 
erson= person. 
ersin= think over, con- 
sider, muse. 
erin= remember. 
erinl= memory, 
ertelrr: relate. 
erfind= invent. 
erjak= discuss. 
erJin= appear, 
erholdrr obtain, 
erwerb = acquire. 
erbon= entreat. 
erfolg= result, 
ermani^ == exhortation* 
erklari9= declaration. . 
endUzrto end, close, 
en tvsrikl = develop. 



m i tl^ta. 
pida= Sunday, 
pimun J = January, 
beken = confess. 
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besondri = peculiar, 
betrakt = consider. 
berat= consult, 
beweggrtind = motives 
bakgUnst = reciprocate 
bewilik=i: grant, 
bodilor = physiology, 
bjspil = example. 
bistand= assistance, 
behag = com for t. 
broi= brother. 
broa=: sister, 
bestandik = continu- 

ally, 
bemark = remark, to 

notice, observe. 
besit= possess. 
bestriviBa= efforts, 
biwesn = character. 
tUsamU= associate. 
tUfal= occasion, 
til = part. 
tilum = party. 
tilti= divide. 
trib= machine. 
tribist= machinist. 
tok=type, 
tokfapin = matrix. 
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tij= table. 
tukum= future. 
tro= belief, faith. 
trost= comfort, 
ter = high-priced, 
dok = nevertheless, 

anyhow, 
day irum = al manac. 
dir= animal. 
klirti= explain. 
klis= class; from a. s. 

klis, to close in. 
kUnst=art. 
kas=box. 

ken = to be acquainted. 
kenna=: knowledge. 
kUndi = knowledge. 
kumtim = future time 

(gram.) 
gerid= study; study 

means to read dilli- 

gently. 
geridi= student (m.) 
gerida= student (f.) 
gelanhud = opportune 

ity. 
gebrii) = nature ; si Jim 

\a\.. nasci ^.wdnattw* 
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gefolk = nation. 
getel=: history, 
gef cdi = pleasant. 
gebild=to culture, 
ganstend = object ; jor. 

gegenstand. 
grUndlor= philosophy 
godlor,or godken 

= theology, 
g o d d I n 1 = religious 

service, 
g o d t r o= divine faith 
goddinum = religion 
druk= press upon. 
<\rukum=the press in 

general. 
gemutlik= cheerful. 
gemut= disposition, 
gef arna = com rades. 
gewon= habit. 
gradwis= gradual, 
gekum = convention. 
gr5ndti=to found. 
gr^ndla= foundation, 
gr^ndgrad = positive 

degree. 
gesivn= civilized, 
graf = paragraph. 



gebro = brother and 
sister; jorman ge- 
schwistern. 

ortrek= prefer. 

eradlig = ennobling. 

erwant= relative. 

erserm = neglect. 

riliil= leisure. 

erfin = refine. 

aik= capable. 

orJJo= exhibit. 

orsig= private. 
fliis= river. 

is= cattle. 

• 

erbi= remain, 
ergniig = pleasure. 
orJat= because. 
orkum= occur. 
erdinr= merit, 
ad = parent. 
adi= father, 
ado = mother. 
erzir= ornament, 
rag = question. 
orbild= image. 
orzUg = advantage, 
orjstel = present. 
orstel=.te^xe."%ft.vA.» 
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f orstand = manage. 

fal=case. 

ferj'idarti= diversified, 
miscellaneous. 

vors= verse. 

viny ard = vineyard. 

rat=councel, advice. 

rath^s= courthouse. 

rekn= compute. 

reknbuk = arithmetic. 

reknlor= mathematics 

land = country. 

land = land. 

lib = dear, beloved; 
deer is hirj, high- 
priced is tcrr, animal 
is dir. 

I6rnim= pupil, 

I6rni= learner (m.) 

I6rna= learner (f.) 

lav = low, changed to 
distinguish from lo 
(lOo); sk. lav. 

Iitik=ea8y. 

Ijtrrnot heavy. 

liit= light, lux. 

lus= light, not dark. 

likgiilti = indifferent. 



lidJip=ptesion. 
lidn= suffer. 
Udjapzz: passive form. 
Ion = reward, fee. 
li=:lie, recline. 
lug=lie, falsehood. 
lin= gentle, 
linman = gentleman, 
linladi = gentlewoman, 
luv worji = amiable. 
mitis= kilometer. 

lo= lOO. 

mo =1,000. 
mG)fold= I, 000- fold, 
mod = manner. 
minlin= second of time 
mlistr= model. 
mal= paint. 
mlit= courage. 
nuts= utility. 
niitslik= useful. 
na=no. 
no = know, 
nam word = noun, 
nam wis = method of 

naming 
nidwendik, or 
nidik = necessary. 
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nem= receive; a. s. ni- 

man. 
snel = rapid, 
sprak = language, 
sprakist = linguist, 
sam tok = converse. 
stos= clash. 
si=see. 
so = sea. 
ser=very. 
serik = particular. 
sitn= morals. 
sitni = moral. 
sitniki= morality, 
spiku ml = topic. 
starlor= astronomy, 
si is= close, shut, 
sljsworda = closing 

words, 
stath old ir= governor. 
samili= family, 
strep = strict. 
Stan = style; d. staan, 

style, something that 

stands, 
standi k = constant. 
spUr= track, trace. 
sidn=page. 



Jon r= beautiful. 

Joni= beauty. 

Jonli=: beautify. 

J'wer= difficult. 

Jam = shame. 

Jaml= scandal. 

zal = number. 

zwek= purpose. 

zwifl= doubt. 

zir=: ornament. 

zirti=adom. 

zUkt= discipline, rais- 
ing, rearing. 

zerblo= explode. 

zerstos= collision. 

i6ri= church. 

lip = cheap. 

jon=john. 

japanir= Japanese (n.) 

japanik= Japanese (a. ) 

Jinkart = m o d e of 
thinking, disposition 

Jar = their, com. gender 

Jato=of that. 

Jiso=of these. 

her = where. 

henevr= whenever. 

141= while. 
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liejrum = climate. 

hingi vn = devoted. 

hortel = recite (les- 
sons). 

hot ilir= professor. 

hig= desire. 

hordist= pastor. 

hor= hear. 

hir=here. 

handliD= action. 

hinriji = sufficient. 

hirj=deer. 

handttilik = mechan- 
ical. 

handtUhr = mechanic. 

handworkir = trades- 
man. 

handwork = trade. 

weg= away, off. 

wan = ill, erroneous. 

weksl = exchange. 



wis = mode, manner. 
wisjip=: science. 
weglul= while away. 
wedi= husband. 

» 

weda=wife. 
w6rdabuk=dictionary 
wesn = essence, affair, 

concern, 
wesnlik = essential, 
yard = yard. 
yirr=year. 
yirintilii)= division of 

the year, 
y irpo = decade. 
yirlo= century, 
moyirkipdum = mil- 

lennium. 
il=you. 
iir=your. 
\^m = you (obj.) 
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of self-developed scientific words according to Greek, 

German, Anglo-Saxon, Skandinavian 

and Irish models. 

Ct^^ Scientific words must in the nature of the case 
be spoken only occasionally by the people, hence mental 
economy or long descriptive words are of more import- 
ance than brevity. The understanding and memory 
need more help than the strongly constructed tongue. 



botany=p 1 a n 1 1 o r , 
plantken, nolej of b. 

zoology = dirl or. 

mineral = Urol. 

mineralogy = Urollor. 

meteorology=lUftkris- 
lor. 

air=lUft. 

circuit =kris. 

atmosphere = lUftkris. 

horizon = sitkris. 

geography = orjbe- 
skrjbl. 

geology = orjkrustlor. 

angle=winkl. 

geometry = win kll©r. 

chemistry = stuflor. 

physiology = bodilor. 

anatomy = zerlimlor. 



hygiene = heljior. 

membrane = hind; a. s. 
hion, sk. hinde. 

diaphram = twmhind. 

pericardium = hart- 
hind, 
-hartsak, hartumla. 

periostium = bonum- 
hind. 

circum, about =um. 

ossification = f erboni^. 

intestine=darm. 

duodenum zTrpafigdarm 

gland = driis. 

duct=gaB. 

viscera = ingehav. 

protozoae = Urdira. 

molusca=softdira. 

• 

mamalia= sukdira. 
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invertebrata = unruk- 

bondira. 
back = ruk (dors), 
dorsal col.inrukgebon. 
vertebrae = riikhorl. 
vertebrata = riikbon- 

dira. 
scansores= klimborda. 
grallatores = wadborda 
natores= swimborda. 
rodentia = gnodira. 
herbivora = plantit- 

dira. 
carnivora== flejitdira. 
gender=kin. 
phenogamia = kin- 

planta, or frUtbar- 

planta. 
cryptogamia = nakin- 

planta, or notfrUt- 



barplanta. 
exogens = ^tgroela. 
endogens= ingroela* 
cotyledon = sidblad. 
petiole =lifstok. 
stypules=bilifa. 
apex=6pis. 
flower =blUtn. 
corolla = blUmknm. 
calix = blUmkup. 
petal = blUmkn^ nblad » 
sepal = bliimkupblad. 
perianth = blUmum . 
florescence = blUm* 

stand, 
state = stand, 
hibernation = ovrwint- 

rifl. 
class =:klis; a. s. klis. 
classiflcation = klisU* 



A.I=*I=>E3iTIDIS: 



Of the fifty diiferent efforts that have been made 
•during the last three hundred years to produce a good 
language, this is the most conservative. After a per- 
son begins to study language reform new possibilities 
open up before the imagination, and the temptation 
to follow new and charming creations is very great. 
The struggles that have taken place while elaborating 
the American or Germanic-English Language have 
been more of a moral nature with me than an intel- 
lectual one. 1 had at first worked out a philosophical 
plan, but in seeing how radical it became, and how 
little sympathy it awakened among my educated 
friends, I resolved to combine and systematize our old 
Germanic or Gothic material only as agreeably to the 
English and Germans as I knew how, especially to 
the English, who are in the majority. I have been so 
anxious to satisfy the English-speaking people that I 
have given them an advantage far beyond their pro- 
portion in a union language. They have been given 
most of the common words and compounds from En- 
glish or Anglo-Saxon and the grammatical structure. 
This is a very great advantage to start with. Now, 
if the English people would show a desire to go part 
of the way, we can hope for a good, pure and easy 
language for the people. I know I am expressing the 
ieelings of millions of people in the United States. 
But if the English element will not agree even to this 
•conservative reform, I, for my part, am willing to add 
•capital letters, use English numerals and En^llsK 
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names for months and dajrs, and even take off some 
forms from the grammar. It is better for our chil- 
dren that we agree on something than do nothing 
through disagreement. Language can also be re- 
formed gradually after it is introduced. Usage itself 
will further improve it. We ought to have an Inter- 
national Commission to settle points in pronuncia- 
tion, spelling and meaning, and give to us a diction- 
ary. The idea is to make a good, systematic language 
out of English and German. The smaller Germanic 
languages are used only occasionally as supplemental^ 
which has been explained under different heads, espe- 
cially in chapter ph^ on " Composition of the Amerf- 
kan Language," p. 163, and chapter/^, "Grammar of 
the Amerikan Language," p. 182, and in the Reader 
of Amerikan or Germanic-English, p. 242. 

The United States has no foreign enemies to fear 
and is politically so strong and so composite that she 
can afford to be liberal, and she must be liberal to 
gain the greatest measure of success internally and 
externally. Any improvement whatsoever in En- 
glish will make it more Germanic than it now is. 
Even if we did no more than to spell phonetically and 
make the vocabulary more self-explaining^ that alone 
would. make it more Germanic, because we would be 
obliged to fall back on Anglo-Saxon material in com- 
pounding. The English people will do well to re- 
member two things — First, Without a self-explaining 
vocabulary our poor population cannot reach the 
highest possible measure of intelligence ; and Second^ 
if we do not simplify and adopt a self-explaining 
vocabulary, with some friendly glances towards Skan- 
dinavia and Holland, Getmatvy may do it. It is the 
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dream of such a linguist as Alexander J. Schem that 
Skandinavia and Holland may one day, through like- 
ness of vocabulary, through the force of commerce, 
and through the desire of wider comprehension 
among these smaller people, finally induce them to 
adopt the German tongue. But the German gram- 
mar is too complex. Now if we could be morally 
great enough to give the world a simple, clear and 
euphonious grammar, and a friendly and filial vocabu- 
lary, we could do much good, and our children would 
be the greatest gainers. We cannot expect the appro- 
bation of our brothers unless we respect their feel- 
ings as much as we can, while at the same time re- 
specting ourselves. Prof. Whitney says it is a sign of 
a high state of civilization when people consciously 
consider the improvement of their language. Sav- 
ages never did or can think of so abstract questions. 

I. 

The feeling that English and German were the 
noblest languages in the world, — one on account of 
its simple grammatical structure^ and the other on 
account of its simple, self-explaining vocabulary ^ — en- 
tered my mind when a boy. I have felt ever since I 
could understand several languages, however, that 
there was something wrong about English and Ger- 
man, as well as something wrong about the complex 
grammar of my Skandinavian forefathers. One day 
I read Bacon saying that " The most perfect language 
•would he one cofnbining the excellencies of several lan- 
guages into one^ That sentence has been a source of 
much strength and comfort to me. Bacon's thought 
has been confirmed in my mind by conversation with 
men of thought in various tongues, by readings b^ 
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hearing lectures at school, and by teaching and by 
seeing what class of words and rules are easiest learned 
by boys and girls. I think I have read so much of 
, history and philosophy as to see that any improved 
language likely to be adopted and become great must 
not be offensive to the English and German-speaking 
peoples, and also that a language likely. to be adopted 
at all must be a growth and a development^ and rest on 
what is and on what has been with some great people, 
and not an arbitrary netxt creaiioHy which cannot be suf- 
ficiently loved to cause sacrifices for its introduction. 
It is furthermore of more importance to the educa- 
tion of our people that we should obtain a good lan- 
guage rather than a universal language. A good home 
language first and a universal one last. It does not 
help our school-children that our borrowed Greek 
and Latin is extensively spoken if they cannot under- 
stand it at home on a wide range of subjects. Scien- 
tific English is an enemy to common people for rea- 
sons explained in this book. How to improve our 
language in this respect wi*^h our own inherited 
material, has also been explained as well as we have 
been able to do. 

2. 

The only people of which I have spoken a few 
seemingly harsh words is the people of England. 
Such feeling may partially be due to the part England 
took in the late \var of 1861 to 1865, By taking part 
with the South she prolonged the war and injured 
both sections of the country, and indirectly supported 
the upholding of slavery. What is said against En- 
gland, however, has not been said because I feel the 
slightest prejudice agaVtvst that country, but because 
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there appears in certain quarters to be an Anglo-mania 
which is un-American. I desire the American peo- 
ple to be more independent and to strike out for them- 
selves in language and literature, as our forefathers 
did in government. That is to say, if England will 
not agree to a joint improvement of our language. 
In criticizing the English People, I have never said 
ahything dishonorable .against them, but only men- 
tioned their much borrowiug and deplored their neg- 
lect to spell phonetically and to purify their language. 
But the English have spoken with contempt about 
us for the last hundred years. I will quote one pas- 
sage from "Plea for the Queen's English," by 
Henry Alford, D. D., Dean of Canterbury, (Tenth 
Thousand), page 6: 

"If the language is high-flown and bombastic, a 
character for national simplicity and truthfulness, we 
may be sure, cannot be long maintained. That nation 
must be (and it has ever been so in history) not f^r 
from rapid decline and from being degraded from its 
former glory. Every important feature in a people's 
language is reflected in its character and history. 

"§ 8. Examples of American debasement. Look, 
to take one familiar example, at the process of deter- 
ioration which Our Queen's English has undergone 
at the hands of the Americans. Look at those 
phrases which so much amuse us in their speech and 
books ; at their reckless exaggeration and contempt 
for congruity; and then compare the character and 
history of the nation — its blunted sense of moral ob- 
ligation and duty to man; its open disregard of con- 
ventional right where aggrandizement is to be ob- 
tained ; and, 1 may now say, its reckless and fruitless 
maintainance of the most cruel and unprincipled war 
in the history of the world. Such examples as these 
may serve to show that language is no trifle." 

Plea. 1». 
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And this English Divine accuses the Americans of 
using bombastic and exaggerated language!! The 
cruel and unprincipled war he refers to is the war of 
1861 for the preservation of our American Union. I 
think the Americans ought to change the Queen's 
English a little more and make a good Afnerikan or 
Germanic-English of it. 

My first desire is to see the whole Germanic nice 
unite, if possible; if not, as much of the Germanic 
race as yill unite. The American Constitution was a 
series of compromises, j^nd we would Ao w^ll in 
adopting an improved language to imitate that work, 
and to be a little brotherly about it, and to think about 
the greatness^ goodness^ convenience and glory of the 
bright child of our Germanic race, the Anglo-Ger- 
manic language. Our literary men would have some- 
thing definite to live for. No very high degree of 
love is necessary to agree on the same language of 
our own common material. It is not like a question 
of marriage. When we think of our consanguinity 
of blood and speech, and of the future benefit of such 
an extensive union language, we cannot afford to 
have national prejudices. It would be easier for En- 
gland to extend this simple, regular and easily learned 
language into her possessions. It would be easier 
for Germans to extend such language int© the. poly- 
glot empire of Austria and into her foreign posses- 
sions, and to extend German science and thought 
everywhere. Such language would help the United 
States the more easily to educate its vast future popu- 
lation. Again, such a language, and even a friend- 
ship for such union language, would tend to strengthen 
the bonds of brotherly feeling between England and 
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Germany, as well as the United States. The danger 
of Europe, it seems to me, is an indundation of Pan- 
slavism, and for this reason it will undoubtedly be 
well for both those great powers to cultivate friendly 
feelings. A union language would strengthen kind 
sentiments, both in Europe and America, more than 
anything else could do. It would be the best means 
of melting our people into one solid nation. 

The question of an Anglo-Germanic union lan- 
guage, it seems to me, is capable of becoming an edu- 
cational question, cheaper and more knowledge and 
international friendship ; that is, a school question, a 
financial question and also a high political one. Again, 
I have felt that England has not been interested 
enough in the welfare of school-children, hence I 
have spoken despondingly of England in oiie or two 
places. I have seen how Spain has made her lan- 
guage phonetic, how Holland, Germany and Skandi- 
navia have simplified both spelling and vocabulary, 
while England has done nothing! Hence I have come 
to look upon England as a nation of shopkeep- 
ers, manufacturers and lawyers, with only a " small 
proportion, comparatively, of learned men interested 
in popular wellfare. Too much conquest! 

I have said very little about Americans, as I have 
been in doubts as to whether we have a real Ameri- 
can nation yet or not. We are a conglomeration of 
Europeans as yet For this reason I have referred to 
the descendants of the Colopists as Old Natives, to 
distinguish them from later immigrants. The term 
Americans I have reserved as a convenient term for 
the citizens of the United States in general. The 
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Indians I have never taken into consideration in lan- 
guage reform. 

3. 

If I have said anything offensive to any one class 
of people, I do not know it and did not mean to say it. 
If I have done so unawares, I take it back and ask 
pardon. An improved language cannot be forced 
upon a country, but if it is introduced at all it must 
come as a welcome friend, because the intelligent 
people of the country see something good in it. 

With regard to the style employed in presenting 
my thoughts, I will say that though X have endeav- 
ored to use a simple and clear English, I must con- 
fess that I have been tumbled around among so many 
languages, and have thought so much more of what 
language ought to be than what language really is, 
that I find sentences here and there which would not 
have been used by such masters of English style as 
Addison or Washington Irving. There are also a few 
instances of the use of the singular instead of the 
plural number, due to an oversight in proof-reading. 

4. 

I would like to suggest to the friends of language 
reform that they confine their discussions as much as 
possible to the importance of systnnaiic spelling and 
grammar; to a pure^ self -explaining vocabulary with a 
home base and easy to learn by the world; to the 
value of re-uniting the Germanic people under one 
language, as they once were, and to the importance 
of a language council. The love of children and coun- 
try are noble sentiments which must hot be forgotteit» 

These topics will furnish thought enough fot* a 
thousand articles. 11 pTesetv\.^d \iv ^ ixle^udly spirit 
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and for the purpose of creating a wholesome " Public 
Opinion," such articles would become interesting to 
the people at large and be of moral and educational 
value to them. Even if the less intelligent people 
could not see the value of language improvement at 
first, it seems to me that it is the duty of the more 
intelligent people to act like older brothers and tell 
the younger and less intelligent brothers what they 
need to know, though they might not at first see the 
value of the information. So with parents and chil- 
dren. Schiller has given this beautiful advice to 
artists : 

" Study to give your country and age ivhat will ennoble 
them more than -what they ivill praise^ and if your work 
is truly gfeat^ praise ivill not be wanting^ 

I do not think it will have a good influence for the 
friends of language improvement to discuss addi- 
tional reforms, as that is of too abstract and profes- 
sional nature, and could only tend to bewilder and 
confuse the public. It will be time to discuss tech- 
nical points as soon as we obtain a National Council 
of learned men. This council ought to be provided 
with funds by the minor lodgejs to enable its secretary 
to negotiate and travel among learned men in other 
Germanic countries. Until we get such National 
Council I think it will be best to discuss the more 
general sides of language improvement, and by so 
doing create a desire for a National and International 
Council. 

s. 

In improving language there are a hundred places 
where to stop, but we would hardly think a man went 
too ftir in systematizing and combining the French, 
Spanish and Italian, or any other lan.^\x2i%'^-ia.\»!Coj ^N^. 
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he confined himself to his base^ and only system- 
atized what is and has heen the proper inheritance of 
that family and adds nothing new of his own. If a 
people is not allowed to revive and systematize its own 
material, then language improvement is forbidden* 
There are some points about the Amerikan or Ger- 
manic-English which may be considered optional, as, 
for instance, the use of capital letters, alphabetic 
numerals, and the proposed names of the days and 
months. I favor those names for reasons given in 
*' Grammar of the American Language," chapter /it. 
I know there is danger of going too far, but there is 
also danger in not going far enough. Negligence is 
often as injurious as overdoing. We might improve 
on a small scale, but that might turn out to be of more 
damage to the country than good, because it would 
render it more difficult to make further improvements. 
By a very slight improvement we cannot follow 
Bacon's suggestion of " Combining the excellencies of 
several languages into one^ Neither can we by a slight 
imfroveinent follow the Greek, Anglo-Saxon and Ger- 
man plan of "self-development." Nor can we by a 
little modification obtain a regular and euphonious 
grammar. Neither can we obtain a brotherly union 
which will be a source of pride to us and a blessing 
to the world. It will simply be a question of two or 
three months longer study in introduction. Each 
family will buy its own books as before. The ex- 
pense of introduction will be very small and the 
benefits very great. Less improvements than are 
implied by a unification and revival of our own mate- 
rial with systematic spelling and grammar is not 
worthy the exalted positiotv which the English Ian- 
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guage holds. As the English tongue is the most ex- 
tensive, it ought to be the best language, not so much 
for the benefit of other nations, which can improve 
their own languages and seldom need English speech, 
but for the benefit of our own school children and the 
poor people, which could then spend their time in 
acquiring useful knowledge instead of wasting time 
and money in mastering an arbitrary and unsuggestive 
language. 

The proportion of English-speaking people in the 
future I don't think can become much greater than 
now. As English - speaking countries increase in 
population, so will the rest, especially South America. 
There are no more countries likely to be conquered; 
and countries not governed by English laws cannot 
be expected to adopt it willingly unless it has special 
merit and like their own, as with Skandinavians and 

the Dutch. 

6. 

TO TEACHERS. 

To teachers or others that wish to learn this lan- 
guage for the purpose of forming evening classes for 
instruction and practice I will say: Study the lan- 
guage thoroughly, so as to be able to translate cor- 
rectly two chapters of the New Testament. Send 
this translation to me with fifty cents. If the trans- 
lation is correct as far as our vocabulary goes, I will 
give a Certificate of Scholarship^ which will give the 
teacher a higher moral standing with his pupils. If 
the translations are not correct I shall correct them 
and send them back and require two other chapters 
to be translated. If nio Certificate is issued money 
willbe returned, minus ten cents^ which is my charge 
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for lessons through the mails. Any one that under- 
stands the language is allowed to form classes, but it 
is better for the teacher to have a Certificate, as he 
will then also be entitled to books at wholesale prices 
from my office at Bristol. Money must be sent by 
P. O. Order, Draft or Express Order, payable to me^ 
Books on hand also at my office at the regular price. 
Strong paper binding, $i. Cloth with golden letters, 
$1.25 per book. Any one sending me five buyers, or 
$5, will get the sixth book free. 
Address, 

ELIAS MOLEE, 

Bristol, Day Co., Dakota. 

To those who wish to send me plainly written: 
articles for correction and instruction may do so by 
enclosing ten cents in stamps, two cents for the return- 
ing letter and eight cents as pay for instruction. I 
invite correspondence. 

As there are so many men both on the Press and 
in the Church who favor this language improvement, 
we shall without any doubt soon have a Supervising 
Council, ur\der which sub-councils or lodges can be 
formed and subscribe for such papers as especially 
favor the reform. Until then we have to work to- 
gether the best we can. We have a holy cause before 
us. It is a work of love to children and poor people 
who cannot go to the University to learn Greek and 
Latin words, hence we demand self-explaining words, 
simple spelling, regular and well-sounding gram- 
mar. We shall organize a party that never 
will cease begging for our proper inheritance until 
we have obtained it. We want to send petitions to- 
Congress from all parts of the United States. The 
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people are morally entitled to a more self-explaining 
language than they now have. 

The people are excluded from scientific reading 
by reason of our Greek and Latin words. Is it patri- 
otic or Christian-like for a few learned men to say, 
*^We understand Greek and Latin^ and that is enough?'''' 
Good Greek and Latin scholars can exist even with 
purer languages for home use. 

Other languages are also defective, but their de- 
fects are not so vital and so expensive as those in En- 
glish. That does not, however, do us any good. We 
want the best language in the world. 



IMMEDIATE ADVANTAGE. 

As this language is made up only of Germanic 
words, and as men can thus comprehend each others 
meaning when the circumstances and general objects 
are known, it can be seen that if an American or En- 
glishman learns this language he can make himself 
understood by talking to Germans or Skandinavians 
in the majority of cases, and again Skandinavians and 
Germans can better understand each other as well as- 
understand the English-speaking people. This Ian* 
guage is, hence a stepping-stone. 

The Anglo-Saxon is already like the German or. 
Skandinavian words, and by eliminating the Latin, 
French and Greek portion we will obtain the greatest 
measure of mutual intelligibility immediately, while 
at the same time laying the foundation for a grand 
and good world's language. The idea of uniting our 
languages will not only be of immediate advantage, 
but it will be an advantage to Americans and En- 
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glishmen forever, as well as to all. Even if it should 
not be adopted bj Germany, Holland and Skandina- 
via, they would understand us in the majority of cases ; 
besides it would be so easy for them to learn it that 
every school-master in those countries would under- 
stand it. Skandinavia and Holland are very promi- 
nent maritime nations which may join us wholly. 
This is a point which the friends of language improve- 
ment would do well to remember in conversation and 
in their articles to the press. 

All parties can learn this language quicker than 
the regular tongue, while what is learned will serve 
as an installment in the learning of English, German 
or Skandinavian. Besides this great immediate ad- 
vantage is the further advantage that the learners 
will get a clearer idea of grammar than they can get 
by studying their own language. Trauslation has in 
all ages been considered one of the greatest means of 
mental discipline known. 



RECOMMENDATIONS. 



From His Excellency^ U. S. Minister to the Court of 
Denmark^ Prof, R. B. Anderson. 

United States Legation, Copenhagen, Denmark, 

July 5th, 1885. 
Elias Molee, Esq. 
Dear Friend: 

Your plan of a "Simplified American, or Ger- 

/nanic-English," received. It seems to me that your 

plan is a progressive one and tVvat -you 2s^ moving in 
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the right direction. Let, as you say, the Saxon or 
Germanic-English be made the groundwork, elim- 
inate borrowed words where you can replace them by 
related Germanic ones, develop from within, spell ac- 
cording to sound, make the grammar regular, or 
nearly so, and there is your language all ready. 

It does not seem that such a speech would be hard 
to construct, and, when once completed, it would for- 
ever be easy to master. We are, no doubt, laboring with 
cruel and soulless complexities. A homogeneous, 
selfexplaining and regular language would be a great 
blessing to the Germanic Race as well as to the whole 
world. After common words have been learned, 
the few rules of composition and building from within 
the language would be easy to understand on a vari- 
ety of subjects forever, and men could make new 
words as exigencies arise. It seems to me that chil- 
dren now acquainted with English, German or Scan- 
dinavian could easily learn this language in one 
month. What a great benefit such language would 
be in travel, literature and commerce, as it would 
have so strong a home base and be so simple and 
easily learned that the educated men of all other na- 
tions would learn it in addition to their own and thus 
make the Germanic-English a desirable medium of 
communication both at home and abroad. Language 
needs the care of cunning hands as much as a garden 
or a park. After the grammar and a sufficient num- 
ber of common words had been agreed on, it would 
only be a question of time and engenuity to develop 
from these all the scientific words we needed. 

I hope you will have many friends to partake in 
your noble efforts. Faithfully Yours 
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From Father Reverend H, Mensing; 

Webster, Dak., Nov. 5th, 1887. 
I have examined Elias Molee's plan for a " Sim- 
plified American, or Germanic-English Language." 
It seems to me that his plan is a good and practical 
one. He proposes to make the Saxon-Anglish words 
the basis and substitute self-explaining words in place 
of Greek and Latin ones from those of Anglo-Saxon 
or Germanic origin, and by this means obtain a good 
people's language easy to be understood and learned 
by children as well as grown-up people. I think this 
is a good American idea, namely to obtain a simple 
language representing the best elements of ^be lead- 
ing languages in the United States allied to English. 
Such a purified union language would be a great 
means of melting our people into one nationality. I 
hope he will find many friends in the Church and 
Press. H. Mensing, 

Catholic Priest. 



From Reverend I. Skrondal. 

Bristol, Dak., Dec. 15th, 1887. 
I have read through Elias Molee's book, in which 
he places before the public an outline of a plan for 
making the English language easier to understand 
and learn. I have also talked with Mr. Molee and 
know that he embraces the cause with a warm heart, 
and as I am of the opinion that a revision of the En- 
glish ladguage is highly desirable and even neces- 
sary, I wish that he may find many colaborers in or- 
der that this noble and christian work may finally at- 
tain realizsition, I. Skr6ndal, 
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-T^rom JFcifker Reverend Chas. Koeberl. 

Dayton's BhiiE, St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 14th, 1887. 
Mr. Elias Molee'« plan of purifying and improving 
the English language by making it phonetic, regular 
and self-explaining I think is a very good one. He 
has invented nothing new of his own, but only col- 
lected and put into order the best ideas found in our 
related Germanic tongues. In this way he has suc- 
<:eeded in reconstructing the English language so 
that it is understood almost at first sight by any one 
imderttanding English or German. I think he is en- 
gaged in a noble cause, worthy of the friendship of 
Church and Press. Chas. Koeberl, 

Catholic Priest. 



From y. O, Tronson^ Attorney at Law, 

Bristol, Dak., Nov. 8th, 1887. " 
I have been acquainted with Elias Molee for a 
year or more and have examined his plan for simpli- 
fying and purifying the English language. It seems 
to me his plan is a good and fair one. I look upon the 
question like this. Wg have to choose between two 
evils. To change is inconvenient, and not tO' change 
is also bad. If the whole world spoke English, we 
would all be in the same boat, but as other great' na- 
tions simplify and purify, we are either obliged to 
simplify also or be left behind, and we cannot help it. 
The best we can do, in my opinion, would be to 
ofienly confess the evils of so much Greek and Latin 
as it has been confessed by other allied nations and 
purify as they have done and and are doing. If we 
will not confess and simplify our language, we have 
to take the consequences, na.tuely, 2^ V^^% •aN^x-a.'^ 
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amount of knowledge than those nations that have 
easily learned and self-explaining languages. We can- 
not hide the defects of our language from an intelli- 
gent world, and we cannot escape the disadvantages 
of those defects, except by a cheerful and willing im- 
provement. 

The grammar of the American, or Germanic-En- 
glish, seems to me to be very good. That is, its reg- 
ularity and euphony, consonants after vowels and von'- 
e/s after consonants. When the alphabet is learned, a 
man will also know the numerals). The plan looks to 
me to be a patriotic and charitable one without con. 
flicting interests. I regard Elias Molee as a. needed 
and practical American philosopher, and I believe 
that the Church and the Press would serve the coun- 
try best by treating him as kindly as the case will 
permit of. He does not merely represent himself 
but he expresses the opinion of tnillions of believers 
in this country. John O. Tronson, 

Attorney at Law. 

I^rom an English Physician and Author. 

School of Culture, 47 N. Ashland Ave., 

Chicago, Feb. i6th, 1888. 
Every earnest teacher and student of the English 
language has been burdened, vexed and tried by its 
crooked grammatical forms, changing in endless ways, 
without either wit or wisdom. An attempt to make 
our grammar uniform, and therefore easily learned, 
and to place the Germanic languages on a common 
basis, will result in a discussion of the whole subject 
oi language by the people, and it will lead them to see 
what are the living roots oitVv^s^ lamUles of speech, 
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and when they realize the vital vigor that remains in 
the Saxon and other Germanic roots, they will be 
willing to let these bear friiit of their own. (This is 
what Mr. Elias Molee proposes in his book.) They 
will not attempt to graft in the ill-fitting and ill-sound- 
ing words from Greek and Latin, words which always 
stand iti our books as intruders, always as stumbling- 
blocks to the child or the man. The tendency of 
modern civilization is to unity of thought and knowl- 
edge, and it must also be toward unitj' of language. 
This subject cannot escape being drawn into the 
range of discussions in which all of our modern peo- 
ples engage, and these discussions must result- in ex- 
tensive changes for the better. 

Dr. Sivartha'. 



3;Qcob Xanef, diahhx of ^etl^^l ^Congregation, 
534 53urling ©trcct. 

©^icago, gebruar^ 17, 1888. 
^m le^ten ^erbfie l^atte id) bad SBergnilgen, mit ^erm 
(Sliad aj^olee belamtt ^u toerben, unb j^eigte mir berfelbe 
fetnen $Ian, bie englifd^e ^pra^e bon bent Iremben 16ei< 
gemtfd^ 5U befreien, bon ben @(i^Id(fen aug bet grie^if^en 
unb lateinifd^en ^^rad^e ju reinigen unb baburd^ bie iptn« 
berniffe, bie fogenannten ©teinc beS SlnflogeiJ f ftr Sung 
unb ^It au^ bem.SSege jUrXftumen. 3^ n)unfd^e bon gan« 
^em ^er^en, bag bad ^ecl nid^t toit „eine @ttmme in bet 
SBiifte'' fei unb bag bie Arbeit mit bent beften (Srfolge ge« 
trdnt toerbe. ^d) ent^fel^Ie bad ^ud^ aOen geel^rten (Sol« 
legen. ^acob 3)anef, 

9iabbi ^et'^^lSI ^Congregation. 
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